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At trMHI'Z. - iM/.UUU> Urf ''<*> ‘tUh 
nn'NTiiv. ctr hAN ■ HMu'n i\tn rur. 

i>TKi4i«»iL ' i.mis vnhv vnmt xm a, Ai>vivsti'Ht:^ m thm 

ui:ai'« itir. mif or 7in; anih.h, 

Wi; k‘ft tin? SpiUiuu'ilH at thi^ ihlunil af Tuiirk pn'*|»iying to 
mdke thc*ir ilriicrnt on Um* raighlicmriiig continent at Tunibti* 
Tlik por wiii but ii frw k’^nguim tlktunt, aud wkh 

tlie grciator part uf bin fullowora* imamul ovor in tbr* aliipn* 
while .a few tiihori wen? to tratii^|vort the ciminiiiialrr n bag* 
gage ttiid the uiilttarj alurea on aotiio of thr Indiitu Imha#* 
O'lii* of thf luttAT vc^hcIh whu'h ftrai taiioheo! tbo .^^horti w,i« 
luirrMundcsl, und prraoiiH who wen*. m\ th«* riift w’ert? 
riirrtrd oft* by tlir iiutivoM tu tiu' atljiMn'iil woihIh autl there 
Tilt! IntliiuiH then gtit |HWfsrii>ii»n of of 

tlu! hiil^oiy., fMiituining rizarruk wardridir : liut, n*4 the :ii€ii 
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CONQUEST OF PERU. 


who (lefended it raised loud cries for help, they reaehiMl the 
ears of Hernando Pizarro, ^Yho, witli a small body at horse, 
had effected a landing sonic way farther down tin* shore. 
A broad tract of miry ground, overflowed at logo watrr. lay 
between him and the party thus rudely ^ls^aiIod !«y the. 
natives. The tide was out, and the hottom w;ih soft and 
dangerous. With little regard to the danger, hinv<»vm% the 
bold cavalier spurred his horse into the slimy flrpths. run! 
followed by his men, with the mud up to their saddh*ej:ii’£h 
they plunged forward until they came into tin* niitKt ttf tlie 
marauders, who, terrified by the strange app.irition <4 the 
horsemen, fled precipitately, without slmw of to the 

neighbouring forests. 

This conduct of the natives of Tumhez is not tMsy to he 
explained ; considering the friendly rclatiouH maiuiained 
with the Spaniards on their preceding vintt, and lately 
renewed in the island of Puna. But Pizarro wuh >till more 
astonished, on entering their town, to fimi it led «»nly 
deserted, but, with the exception of a few huildiiigs, entirely 
demolished. Four or five of the most substantial private 
dwellings, the groat temple, and the fortresn — ami theio* 
greatly damaged, and wholly despoiled of tludr interior 
decorations — alone survived to mark tlie site of the eily, ainl 
attest its former splendour.^ The .Hcene of (h‘.M4iiiimi tilled 

* Xerc'z, Conq. del Peru, ap. Ban-ia, toau iij. p. IS’i. « Annr|««» U 4#l 
templo del Sol cn quicn cllos a<lor4an era roiia <ie vrr, iriiiau 

cdificios, y todo el por do dentro y dc fucra pintado Knin4r« |»i»itirai f 
ricos ^atizes de colores, porque los hay cn aqueila Urrra.’^— firkd«ri 4r| 
Primer. Desciib. MS. 
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tlic Conquerors with dismay ; for even the raw recruits, who 
had never visited the coast before, had heard the nmrvel- 
lous storie.s of the golden treasures of Tumbe^, and they 
liad confidently looked forward to them as an easy spoil 
after all their fatigues. But the gold of Peru fieemed only 
like a deceitful phantom, which, after Ijockoniiig them on 
through toil and danger, vanished the nionient they 
attempted to grasp it. 

Fiz:arro despattdied a small body of troops in pursuit of 
the fugitives ; and, after some slight skirmishing, they got 
possession of several of the natives, and among them, m it 
chanced, the curaca of the place* When brought before 
the Spanish commander, ho exonerated hinwedf from any 
share in the vhdence offered to the %vhitc men, saying that 
it was (lone hy a lawless party uf his people, withrmt his 
knowledge at the time ; and he expressed hin willingness to 
deliver tluuu up to punishment, if they rmdd be detiTled* 
He explained the dilapidated condition of the town by the 
long w'ars carried on with the fierce tribes of who liiwl 
at length succeeded in getting possession of the plaet, 
and driving the inhalntants into the neighlKiuring wtsidii and 
mountains. The Inca, to winme cause they were attnelicfl, 
w^as too much occupied with his owm feiuls to protect them 
against their enemies* 

Whether Pixarro gave any credit to tire cxcul* 

pation of himself may he dotihted. He dinwoiihlcil hi^ 
suspicions, however, and, m the liidiiui lord proiiiiied 
obedience in his own name and that of bin the 

Spanish general consented to take m further iiotiro of tlio 
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affair. He sceiijs now to have felfc for tlic tinio* in it?i 
full force, that it was lus 2)oIicj to gain the go«;}tl-will uf the 
people among whom he had thrown himself in ihe faei* of 
such tremendous odds. It 'was, perhaps, the e.trrsi^es of 
which his men had been guilty in the earlier .sta!,(eH of the 
expedition that had shaken the confidenee of the people ef 
Tumbez, and incited them to this treachennis retaliutitui, 

PizaiTO inquired of the natives ^Yho now, under promif^e 
of impunity, came into the camp, what Inul lm*onm of liin 
two followers that remained with thein in the funner e.^pe- 
dition. The answers they gave were obscure and vtmtm- 
dictory. Some said, they hud died of an epidiunie ; f»lherr^ 
that they had perished in the war with Fun;i ; anti others 
intimated, that they had lost their lives in cansequence iif 
some outrage attempted on the Indian wotneit. It was 
impossible to arrive at tbe truth. The last neetnuit was mil 
the’ least probable. But, whatever might be the cause, 
there was no doubt they had both perished. 

This intelligence spread an additional ghn»in over tin: 
Spaniards ; which was not dispelled by tiie dandng |ftrf ureii 
now given by the natives of tbe riches of tiie land, ami of 
the state and magnificence of tim numarch in his diHtant 
capital among the mountains. Xor diil tln*v credit ihii 
authenticity of a scroll of paper, wlu'ch Pknno had tdilnincti 
from an Indian, to whom it had been delivercil iiy tmo of the 
white men left in the country. ** Know, wlmovcr voti may 
be,’^ said the writing, ‘‘that may chance to set fiioi in tldi 
country, that it contains more gold and silver than there ii 
.iron in Biscay.’’ This paper, wlien shown to thci wdtlicri* 
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excited only their ridicule, m a device of their captain to 
keep alive their chimerical hopes,^ 

Fizarro now saw that it was not politic to protract his 
stay in his present rpnirters, wliere a spirit of disaffection 
would soon creep into tlio ranks of his follovycrs, unless 
their spirits were stimulated hy novc^lty or a life of Incessant 
action* Yet he felt deeply anxious to obtain more particu- 
lars than ho had hitherto gathered of tin* actual condition of 
the Peruvian empire, of its strength and resmireos, of the 
nioimreh who ruled over it, and of his present situation. He 
WM also desirous, before taking any decisive step for pene- 
trating the country, to seek out some conunodiouB place for 
a settlement, which might afford him the menn.H of a regular 
eomnmnicntion with the ecdonies, and a [dace c>f strength, 
on which la; himself might retnuit in cnHi* of disaster. 

He deeided, therefore. Ut leave part hin company at 
Tumbez, inciuding those who, from tin* state of their health, 
were Iea*»t able to take the field, and witii the remainder to 
xnake an e.tcmrsion into the interior, am! recimnoitro the 
land, before deciiling on any plan of <t|icnitions. lie set out 
early in Mnv, 1532 ; and, keeping along the more level 
regions himself, sent a small detnehment under the com- 
mand of Hernando d« Soto to explore the skirts of tlitj 
vast sierra. 

lie maintained a rigid dbcipline eii the ninrcdi, eom- 

♦ For iho uMou!*t of Utr tiuu- ru'tiou's ii» 'rmul'*'/, «ri' Prdr« Pizttrre, 
llrfrtsli. y C*tai*|. ,MS, ;-■■■( lvir«}M, llial. tl** MH., parts iti. lib. 

vli . rip. t. ; I0-laro»» 4«‘l FOmrr. llwuh., MH.; Hrirrm, IlisL Clrnrmh 
4#?f. i^» lili. i;i. i, ii.;*- Xrtr?, C'ois»f. «lrl. iVro, ftp. t«ai, iii* 

p, Ills. 
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manding his soldiers to abstain from all acts of violeni'c, 
and punishing disobedience in the most prompt and r<*s?>Iuto 
manner.* The natives rarely offered resistiuiee. VClwti 
they did so, they were soon reduced, and Pizarro, far frcmi 
vindictive measures, was open to the first dcnn»nsfration!4 yi 
submission. By this lenient and liberal policy, he 
acquired a name among the inhabitants which effaced tho 
unfavourable impressions made of him in the earlier part of 
the campaign. The natives, as lie marched through the 
thick-settled hamlets which sprinkled the level region 
between the Cordilleras and the ocean, welcomed him with 
rustic hospitality, providing good quarters f(W his trotqw, 
and abundant supplies, which cost but little in the prtdifjc 
soil of the tierra calicnte. Everywhere Pizarro mndo 
proclamation that he came in the name of the Htdj Vkar 
of God and of the sovereign of Spain, re<|ulring the obedi- 
ence of the inhabitants as true children of the Church, and 
vassals of his lord and master. And as the simple people 
made no opposition to a formula, of which they coultl not 
comprehend a syllable, they w’cre admitted m good subjects 
of the crown of Castile, and their act of homage — or what 
was readily interpreted as such — was duly recorded and 
attested by the notary.f 

^ '‘Mando el Gobcniador por progon 6 no grave* pcriai^ fjirif 

heclia fuem ni dcscortcsia, 6 <pjc sc let hiciem nujy burn tratamlento |**if 
3 o 8 EspaiLoles e sue criaclos.”— OTiedo, Ukt. de lu» Iwlim, |«rlr ui. 
lib. viii. cap. ii. 

■f* mandabales notificar d dar a entender coa lai Irrigun* »l rf«|iirfi« 
miento que .su Magestad raanda qtie se let Imga 4 Im hnVtm, |mm Imrlbm 
en conocimiento dc iiucstra santa fe cutulica, y rcqairirndtilcii am la 
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At the expiration of mnm three or four weeks ppf»fit in 
reconnoitring t!)e eonntry, Pizarro eame to the eonfliwimi 
that the most eligible site for his new' settlement was in the 
rich valley of Tangarnla, thirty leagues south of Tiiiiilier., 
traversed by incu'e tban one stnmns that <?pens a coiiinnifuea- 
lion with the oc<*an. To this spot, accordingly, he ordereil 
the men left at Tumhez to repair at otice in their vesicli ; 
and no sooner had they arrived, tlum buny preparations 
were made for building up the town in a maiuier suited to 
the wants of the colony. Timber was prcK'ured fmm the 
neighbouring woods. Btones were dragged froiii their fpiar- 
ries, and edifices gradually rose* some of which nmdo 
pretensions to strength, if not to elegance. Annmg them 
were a elmreh, a magazine for public stores, a hull of 
and a fortress. A immieipal government wan orgauiMed, 
consisting of regidores, aleahleft, and the usual (dvic func" 
tionaries. The adjacent territory w'as pareelh'd out iimong 
the residents, and each etdonist had a certain number of the 
natives allotted to assist him in his labours ; for, as PizarrePi 
secretary remarks, ** it being evident that the eoloniits 
could not support themselves without the nervicfs of the 
Indians, the ecclesiastics and the leaderi of the expedition 
all agreed that a repartimirnttp «if the natives would servo 
the cauie of religion* and tend greatly to tlieir spiriiiial 

r ({Ilf ol(ri!r‘/r,iij A la Iglraift A|wft!iUira Uf C rn l*» Irrij|»<r»t4 ilfii k 

(•tj'rtijrfsfiji, il ftu «* & l*«* t<''yrn sniiw i^ntvrittnr* rn Im fryipw iff 

Cwlilla j tlf ; rr«|»f»ii»nrrit*n »|»jr ««{ |rt f{t|r»aifi r' lisrkff, 

e rumplsrj.jd rpirramrior ; r rl l«m frrs!*lr» |Mir f4r» 

■tlf «»l«i Mn|!rp*a4rs |*«ir istili* juiUui’n *lr tH'iri|*», lk»0 «li! Im 

2ii4i», MH., lili} 
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welfare, since they would thus have the opportunity hinii'j; 
initiated in the true faith/* * 

Having made these arrangements with suoh coriMriontioirs 
regard to the welfare of the benighted heatlsfui, ri/arrn 
his infant city the name of San Miguel, in uehn'ovhMl 
of the service rendered him by that sjiiut in Ins Itaftlrs \s iili 
the Indians of Puna. The site originally orrup’n**! hy fho 
settlement was afterward found to be so unheultliy, tlnit if 
was abandoned for another on the biinlH {»f the 
Piura. The town is still of some note for its UJuinifartureH, 
though dwindled from its ancient importanre ; hut tio’ nano* 
of San Miguel de Piura, w'liich it hears, still ooniuiruiMmfrH 
the foundation of the first Euro}M.‘an eohuiy in tin* onipiro i»f 
the Incas. 

Before quitting the new setthunent, rauo d lln* 

gold and silver ornameiits, which lie had oht.uiif**! in ditfrr- 
ent parts of the country, to he melted down into (.n»- 
and a fifth to he deducted for the crtnvn. 1*lio ronniiinhT, 
which belonged to the troop.s, he perMiudtn! tlnou to n lin*. 
quish for the present, under the assurunee of hs-ing repaid 
from the first spoils that fell into their hands,! With fhei^e 

* Pedro Pizarro, Doscub. r Conq., MB - C’tmq. i i!, I MB. 
— Cieza de Leon, Cronica, cap. Iv. — del Vinurt. 1?. -. nl*, MH. 
“Porque lo8 vecinos, 8iu yiuda I «crvirio» dr ]m um w 

sostcner,ni poblursc el pueblo. ...... A cjUar.-oo.i, ♦ «e, dr r| 

religiose i de los ofieiales, que les parmo ronvenif mi al urniu*? »!»• 
i bien dc los naturales, el Gol)emador d^qK»^i(d rarif|Ui n j ni tm 

vecinos do estc pueblo, porqtio los aiuda^en i mniawr, i Im 

doctrinasen en imestra santa fc, conff»mie k \m mjtnrbsijurnniii *|t» i« 
Magestad.” — Xerez, Conq. del Peru, up. Bareia, twin. isi. p. 1 117 , 

f “Esa^ado el quinto jmra su Magestad, lo rei^laiae qnr |tt rirHrrid »| 
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funds, and otlun- articles collected in the course of the ciwii- 
paign, he sent l>a€‘k tlic vessels to Ihxmunu The gold wm 
applied to paying olT the ship-owners and tho,«e %vho had 
furnished the stores for the expedition. That lie slioiilil m 
easily have persuaded his men to resign present piwsfissiciii 
for a future contingency, is proof that the spirit of enterprise 
was renewed in their hosoms in all its former vigour, anil 
that they looked hmward with the same huoyant ecitifukncti 
to the results. 

In his late tour of observation, the Spanish emninander 
had gathered much important i itelhgenee in regard to the 
slate of the kingdom. Ho had afieertained the result of the 
struggle hetween the Inca brothers, and that tlm victor now 
lay with his army encamped at the dlntanee of only t«»n or 
twelve days’ jourmw from San Miguel, The aeemint;i ho 
heard of the opulenci’ and power of that monarch, and of ids 
great Houthern capital, pm-fectly {!orres|iimded with tlio 
general rumoars hefore njceivcd ; and contained, therefore* 
something to stagger the confidence* as well as to stifiiiikto 
the cupidity, of tht? invaders, 

Pi^arro would gladly have seen his little army streiigtli- 
cned by rciofurcemmUs, however small the amount ; aiid* mi 
that account, postponcHl his departure for sevenil 
But no reinforcement arrival j and, as he reio^svcd tm 
further titlingM from ids associatai, ho judgc'd that Imigor 
delay would prohaldy ho uttended with evils groiiler than 

rlTfcilo *lr lii rl |arr«l.-i»lti 4r |r»», rfufft. 

jmiii «r l»» UrJ pnitirr «»f» cpir* sr wlurwP*-. 4e 

ludiiw, MS., |‘iiri0 sji, UU, viu, fiip, iu 
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tliose to be encountered on the inarch ; that discontente 
would inevitably spring up in a life of inaction, and the 
strength and spirits of the soldier sink under the enervating 
influence of a tropical climate. Yet tlie force at his com- 
mand, amounting to less than two hundred soldiers in all, 
after reserving fifty for the protection of the new settlcnumt, 
seemed but a small one for tbc conquest of an empire, lie 
might, indeed, instead of marching against the Inca, take 
a southerly direction towards the ricdi capital of (hir.eo. 
But this would only he to postpone the hour of reckoning, 
Bor in what quarter of the empire could he hope to set bin 
foot, where the arm of its master would not n^aclj: Inm ? 
By such a course, moreover, he would show his own distrust 
of himself. He would shake that opinion of his invincible 
prowess, which ho had hitherto endeavoured to impress on 
the natives, and which constituted a great secret of his 
strength ; which, in short, held sterner sway over tlu‘ mind 
than the display of numbers and mere physical force. 
Worse than all, such a course would impair the confidence 
of his troops in themselves, and their reliance on himself. 
This would be to palsy the arm of enterprise at once, 1 1 
was not to be thought of. 

But while Pizarro decided to march into the interior, it is 
doubtful whether he had formed any more definite plan of 
action. We have no means of knowing }»« intentions at 
this distance of time, otherwise than as they are shown bj 
his actions. Unfortunately, ho could not write, and he hii« 
left no record, like the inestimable Commentaries of Cortes, 
to enlighten us as to his motives. Ilis secretarj, and 
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of his compaRtonH hi anna, Imvo recited Ida actiwia io 
iletail ; hut the luotivcs which led to them they were mot 
always so competent to disclose. 

It is possihlc that tim Spanish general, oren so early an 
the period of his residence at Ban Miguel, may have medi- 
tated some daring stroke, some effective coup’-dc’-mainj 
which, like that of (hirt^s, when ho carried off the Axteo 
monarch to his cpmrters, might strike terror into the hearts 
of the people, and at once decide the fortunes of the day. 
It is more probable, however, that ho now only proposed to 
present himself before the Inca, as the peaceful representa- 
tive of a brother monarch, and, by these friendly demon- 
strations, disarm any feeling of hostility, or even of suspicion. 
When once in communication with the Indian prince, he 
could regulat(,‘ his future, course hy ciremnHtant’eH. 

On the 24tU t«f September, five montlm after 

landing at Tumbt‘z, Pi/.arro marched out at the head of hii 
little IhhIj of adventurers from the gates of Ban Miguel^ 
having enjoined it <m the colonists to treat their Indian 
vassals with humanity, and to conduct themselvefi in such a 
manner as would hmnv, the good-will of the surrounding 
tribes. Their own existence, and with it the safety of the 
anny and the success uf the tiudertaking, depeiided on this 
course. In the place were to remain tfie royal trea>.uror, 
the tccdor or inspector of metals, and other olHeers of the 
crown ; and tin* command of the garriwiii was intrusted to the 
coiitedor, Antonio Navarro.^ Then putting himself lU the 

♦ Xroz, if. I IVrin fi|i. Itno-is, tom. m, p. lUT.-- IV.!r#» POsmi, 

I>f*ri}|i, )■ C*«tir|,, 'Ovii'ilo, ni%U Or Iw PpIiw, MH , |t3riff lii* 

1 »! j . Mti, « .!•*, %. 
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head of liis troops, the chief struck holdlj into the heart 
the country, in the direction where, as he was inforineci, lay 
the camp of the Inca. It was a daring enterprise, thus to 
venture with a handful of followers into tlie lu‘art of a pow- 
erful empire, to present himself, Jfiicc to face, V)efoiv tlic 
Indian monarch in his own camp, encompassed by tin* flower 
of his victorious army ! Pizarro had already experieue«'«l 
more than once the difficulty of maintaining his grtmnd 
against the rude tribes of the north, so much inferior in 
strength and numbers to the warlike legions of Ihwu. Ihit 
the hazard of the gainc, as I have already more than once 
had occasion to remark, constituted its great charm with the 
Spaniard. The brilliant achievements of his countrymen on 
the like occasions, with means so inadcquatig inH|iin*d liim 
with confidence in his own good star ; and this confidence 
was one source of his success. Had he faltered for a 
moment, had he stopped to calculate clnuices, lie muHt 
.tably have failed ; for the odds were too gmit to be com- 
bated by sober reason. They wore only to be met triumph- 
antly by the spirit of the knight-errant. 

After crossing the smooth waters of the Piura, the little 
army continued to advance over a Icvtd district intersectiHl 
by streams that descended from the iieighiH airing ihirdih 
leras. The face of the country was shatrgod nver with 
forests of gigantic growtli, and occusionnlly tnuTrsed lij 
ridges of barren land, that seemed like shotdn of the adja- 
cent Andes, breaking up the surface of the r<*gi<m inlt^ little 
sequestered valleys of singular lovdiness. The god, themgh 
rarely watered by tbo rains of heaven, wm naturally rich, 
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aiul M'kenn'er it was refi-f-shcd with nioi.stRfc, m on the 
margins af tlm hlremuH, it was enamelled with the !>rigljte»t 
verdure, llie induKtrj of the inliahitants, mer<*over, had 
turned tliese streaom to tlie best accoinit, ami riuiulH ami 
aqueducts wi‘re smui C2'<>s>ing the low lauds in all direetimis, 
and spreading over the country like a vast network, dilFuiiiiJg 
fertility and luMUty around them. The air was scented witli 
the sweet, odours of ilowers, and every wheia* the eye wa« 
refreshed hy the sigiit (d orchards laden with unknown 
fruits, and of lields waving with yellow grain and rich in 
luHcious veg(‘t aides of every description, that teem in the 
sunny clime of the equator. The Spaniards wen' mmnig a 
people who had (uirried the refmetuents of husbandry to a 
greater exU’Ut than any yet found inx the. American conti- 
nent ; attd, as tliey journeyed through this paradise of 
plenty, tludr eomlition funned a ph'a.sing t-iadrimt to whiit 
tiu'V hmi luiftjre endured in the dreary w ihhu'uesH of the 
mangroves. 

Everywhere, too, they W{*re receivei! with <’onhdiiig hoipi- 
tulity hy tile simple people ; for \Uiieh tlngy were no doubt 
imh'btejl, in a great measure, to their own inoHensive da- 
|K)rtment* flvery .Spaniard seemed to I»e aw'are that hia 
mdy chance of succchh lay in conciliating the ;:oof,l opinion 
of the ifduihitants, lunong whom he had so rei'Ue'.dy cii»^t 
his fortuie*s. In most of tin* hamlets, and in ev.-ry pl.acf* of 
considendde .‘d/.e, ^^>me fortress was tt» he fnmid. or nnal 
caravansary, de'^ined for tin* Inea mi Id ' pre*’Te'**s:erg tlio 
ample h.dils <»f vhich fnrni-died fdmmlant aceumtondalifins 
for the Spaniaiils, who wen* thus provid«'d with quiirlerti 
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along tlieir route at the cliarge of the very government 
which they were preparing to overturn.* 

On the fifth day after leaving San -Miguel, Fii^arro halted 
in one of these delicious valleys to give his troops repose, 
and to make a more complete inspection of them. Tlieir 
number amounted in all to one hundred and seventy-seven, 
of which sixty-seven were cavalry. He imiHtt'retl only three 
arquehusiers in his whole company, and a few crossbow-men, 
altogether not exceeding twenty.f The troops were toler- 
ably well equipped, and in good condition. But the watcfifu! 
eye of their commander noticed with uneasiness, that, not- 
withstanding the general heartiness in the cause mantfcstcil 
by his followers, there wore some among them whose coun- 
tenances lowered with discontent, and vvho, although they 
did not give vent to it in open murmurs, were far from 
moving with their wonted alacrity. He was aware, tliat, if 
this spirit became contagious, it w'ould bo the ruin of the 
enterprise, and he thought it best to ewterminate the gan- 
grene at once, and at whatever co.st, than to wait until it 
had infected the whole system, lie came to an extraor- 
dinary resolution. 

Calling his men together, he told them that a crisi.^ liad 

* Oviedo, Hist, do las Indias, MS., pario ili. 1i1>. viii. rn,p. iv,— Naharri** 
Relacion Sumaria, MS.— Coiiq. i Puh. dt-I Pint, MH. - Hrlaciim ilrl 
Primer. Hescub., MS. 

+ There is less discrepancy in the estiiniUo of ttm Sjmjtisit hrrr 

han usual. The paucity of iiumhers gave lem mom (nr it. Ko nrttmtl 
arrics them as high as two hundred. I have a«lo|itt‘d that of ilm Heerc- 
ary Xerez (Conq. del Peru, ap. Barda, tom. iii. p. IH7), -^h,» \m Iwm 
dlowed by Oviedo (Hist, do las Indias, MS., purte ill itii. i. np. 
nd by the judidous Herrera, Hist. General, dec. v. lib. I. op. it. 
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now arrived in their affairs, %vhicli it demanded all their 
courage to meet. No man should think of going forward 
in the cxpeditioiit who could not do so with his whole heart, 
or wdio had the least misgiving as to its success. If any 
repented of hiB share in it, it was not too late to turn back. 
San Miguel was but poorly garrisotuM!, and he sbouM be 
glad to see it in greater strength. Those who chose might 
return to this place, and they should he entitled to the same 
proportion of lands and Indian vassals as the present resi- 
dents. With the rest, were they few or many, who ohoso 
to take their chance with him, ho should pursue the adven- 
ture to the end/’ ^ 

It was certainly a remarkable proposal for a commander^ 
who w^as ignorant of the amount of disaffection in his ranks, 
and w’ho could not safely spare a single man from his force, 
already far too feeble for the undertaking. Yet, by insisting 
on the wants of the little colony of ^an Miguel, he afforded 
a decent pretext for the secession of the maleconttmts, and 
swept away the barrier of shame which might have still 
held them in the camp. Kotwithatanding the fair opening 
thus afforded, there were hut few, nine in all, who availed 
themselves of the generals permission* Fcmr of these 
belonged to the infantry, and five to the horae. Tim rest 

^ Qmj twtoi los <Uie <][uirJr8pn Imlvc-rio A k fitnla*! H»« Migtirl f 
ftvi-rintlurst’! rilli dfnms Itim vrrin«» (pit' r! In* 4r|w»wiark 

rqwrtini!c‘nt«m tli* Iiitlifii r<m (tiur* j«ortuI»irsri)i, rtjmn lml»m hrriw cun 
It» iitriW vfi*jn«>s : <• qtic? r«n !«m KqmuMlrii fjurtkj^rrt, d mnrhm^ im 
It r<>ii<|nii{nr v. jisu-iOffir In tirfra r« iiniittuRa y }H*rvryri«a ilr'l imiiiifw 
<|ttc lU'Vitku*' (Hictln, 'lliiU tic Iiulia»s, MsH., imrie ui. Ilk flii 
inp. lii. 

vou n, C 
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ioudly declared their resolve to go forward with their brave 
leader ; and, if there were some whose voices were faint 
amidst the general acclamation, they, at least, rehmjnwbed 
the right of complaining hereafter, since they bad volim- 
taiily rejected the permission to return,^ This stroke of 
policy in their sagacious captain wms attended wdth the beat 
effects. He had winnowed out the few grains of diseontmit, 
which, if left to themselves, might liavc fermented in secret 
-till the whole mass had swelled into mutiny. Cortes had 
compelled his men to go forward heartily in his enterpns(% 
by burning their vessels, and thus cutting off the only means 
of retreat. Pizarro, on the otlmr haml, threw open the 
gates to the disaffected and facilitated their {ieparture. 
Both judged right under their peculiar cireunmtances, and 
.both were perfectly successful. 

Feeling himself strengthened instead of weakened by hh 
loss, Pizarro now resumed his march, and on the fti!Cond day 
arrived before a place called Zaran, situated in a fruitful 
valley among the mountains. Some of the inhabitants had 
been drawn off to swell the levies of Atahnallpa- The 
Spaniards had repeated experience on their nmreh of the 
oppressive exactions of the Inca, who had almost dc|>opiilttled 
some of the valleys to obtain reinforcements for biii army. 
The curaca of the Indian town where Pizarro mm arrived 
received him with kindness and liospitality, and the iroop.’i 
were quartered as usual in one of the royal timhm or 

* Oviedo, Hist, de las India®, MS. It&c. ctU— Herrera* IliiL CItiiersI, 
dec. T. lib. i. cao il — Xerez, Conq. del Fer«, ap. Ikrcia, twin. In. 
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caravansaries, which wore found in all the principal places.^ 

Yet the Spaniards saw no signs of their approach to the 
royal encanipnienfc, though more tinm had already elapsed 
tlian was originally allowed for reaching it. Shortly before 
entering Zaran, Pizarro had heard that a Peruvian garrison 
was established in a place called Caxas, lying among the 
Idlls at no great distance from his present quarters. Ho 
immediately despatched a small party imder Hernando do 
Soto in that direction, to reeonnoitre the ground, and bring 
him intelligence of the actual state of things at Zaran, where 
’ he would halt until his return. 

Day after day passed on, and a week had elapsed before 
tidings were received of his companions, and Pizarro was 
becoming seriously alarmed for their fate, when, on the 
eighth morning, Soto appeared, bringing with him an envoy 
from the Inca himself. He was a perj^on of rank, and was 
attended by several followers of inferior condition. He bad 
met the Spaniards at Caxas, and now accompanied them on 
their return, to deliver his sovereign's message, with a 
present to the Spanish commander. The present consiited 
of two fountains made of stone, in the form of fortrisses ; 
tome fine stuffs of woollen embroidered with gold and stiver ; 
and a quantity of gooie-flesh dried and semsoned in a peeu* 
liar manner, and much msed as a perfume, in a pulverised 
itate, by the 'Peruvian nohles.t *^he Indian amlmsiatlor 

* Coaq. i P«U. tkl Firti, MH. 

•f* ** Don A nmorm tU’ funUr, figMiruljm rn |4r«lw, me quit 

Wbi, i i!i« mg-m tie |mt<» |«ra r^nt* ijvriitw iwltii#, 10 

con ijUi% panitt* aii m nm onlrc Uhi tf’fwrm tir mi tmm ; i 
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came cliarged also with his master s greeting to tin:, 
strangers, whom Atahuallpa welcomed to his country, and 
invited to visit him in his camp among the mountainH.*^ 
Pizarro well understood that the Inca s ohjeet in this 
diplomatic visit was less to do him courtesy, than to inform 
himself of the strength and condition of the invatlers. But 
he was well pleased with the embassy, and dissendded his 
consciousness of its real purpose. lie caused the Peruvian 
to be entertained in the best manner the camp could alFord, 
and paid him the respect, says one of the ConqufO'ora, due 
to the ambassador of so great a monareb.t Pizarro nrgetl 
him to prolong his visit for some days, which the Indian 
envoy declined, but made the most of his time while there, 
by gleaning all the information ho could in respect to the 

le embiaba i decir, quo cl ticne voluntad do re r ?u amigo, i rnptmllc dt; 
paz cn Caxamalca.’^ — Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Bau'io, %nm. jb* 
p. 189. 

* Pedro Pizarro, Pescub. y Conq., MS.—* Oviedo, Hist.' de bn 
MS., parto iii. lib. viii. cap. iii. — Rcbcion del Pamcr. J)r»»ub. 

Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p. 189. Oarrib».i»<» dr l» Wjga 
tells us tliat Ataliuallpab enroy addressed the eommati dr r in thn 

most luimble and deprecatory manner, as 5k)n of the Hnn atid of ihr« urrAt 
god Viracoclia, He adds, that he was loaded with a prwhgimw prrtrni of 
all kinds of game, living and dead, gold and silver etiirraldi, 

turquoises, &c., &c., enough to furnish out tho flnrsi rlmptrr of ihn 
Arabian Nights. (Com. Real., parte ii. lib. i. rap. xix.) It in f xitmt- 
dinar}" that none of the Conquerors, who had a qni«k rye far ihruft 
dainties, should allude to them I One cannot h»it sus|*rri ihal tlir ** r»U 
undo ” was amusing himself at his young «cplirw*s CfX|H;risc ; atid, m »t 
has proved, at the expense of most of his readers, who rredvr the 
!airy talcs as historic facts. 

t ‘a mand(5, que le diesen dc comer 4 d, i d lo» quo rnn r| vrnian, 
todo lo que huviesen mcnestcr, i fues^m bicn apscnladfW, coirw 
lores de tan gran seiior.'^— Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap, Jkrrw, imn, hi. 
u 189. 
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uses of every strange article which ho saw, as ‘well as tlio 
object of the white incu’s visit to the huKl, and the quarter 
whence they came. 

The Spanish captain satisfied his curinsitj in all tliese 
particulars. The intercourse with the natives, it may bo 
here remarked, was maintained hy means of two of the 
youths who had accompanied the Conquerors on their return 
home from their preceding voyage. They hail \mni taken by 
Pissarro to Spain, and, as much pains liad \nm\ hestenved on 
teaching them the Castilian, they now filled the olHco of 
interpreters, and opened an easy communication with their 
countrymen. It was of inestimahlo service ; and well did 
the Spanish commander reap the fruits of his forecast.*^ 

On the departure of the IT'ruvian mcssengtnv Pizarro 
presented him with a cap of crimson cloth, sonn* cheap but 
sliowy ornaments of glass, and otluT toys, M’hich he had 
brought for tlie purpose from Castile. Ho charged the 
envoy to tell his master, that the Spaniards came from a 
powerful prince, who dwelt far beyond the waters ; that they 
had heard much of the fame of Atahuallpa^s victories, and 
were come to pay their respects U> him, and to offtT 
their services hy aiding him %vitU their arms agaiiwt his 

• Intltoi «!« la tierm *e «ntcmliaa inuy Inca mri Iuh 

uquclloi iiiwlmrlwi <*n c! 4c la ttrrm 

l*i/,nrr» it cntctHlinn umy hU'ti aurso.i Irni'tiii, y lot ifftila, 

alii, roa Iik ctiulrt kc cnlcralia may <*Mii ttnlui tr-our^fra 4r* k 
tterm/* (Rrlaram 4<*I Priiatr, DrwuU., .MH.) ii a |*r«sif tim 

huiifnnti htlo Mhirh the (hMajta'fuin |H'r|*ritial|y fallhif, 

that Ihxftrtok »H’rrlary roanlaally cuiiftMuak ihi* Inrak Kaiar wOh lhal «f 
liii ra|4tal. Ifyayna C’apac hr alaaxg sulr* **<>14 «rs«i hi« wi 

lltummr “ youoii: 
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enemies ; and lie might be assured, they would not halt oi 
the road, longer than was necessary, before presenting 
themselves before him. 

Pizarro now received from Soto a full account of hif^ 
late expedition. That chief, on entering Caxas, found the 
inhabitants mustered in hostile array, as if to dispute his 
passage. But the cavalier soon convinced them of hi# pacidc 
intentions, and, laying aside their menacing attitude, they 
received the Spaniards with the same courtesy which hod 
been shown them in most places on their march. 

Here Soto found one of the royal officers, employed in 
collecting the tribute for the government. From thirt func- 
tionary ho learned that the Inca wan quartered with a large 
army at Cuxamalca, a place of couHiderabki si/.c m\ the 
other side of the Cordillera, where he was enjoying the 
luxury of the warm baths, supplied by natural #*pring«, for 
which it was then famous, as it is at the pn^sent day, Tite 
cavalier gathered, also, much important information in re- 
gard to tlie resources and the general policy of government, 
the state maintained by the Inca, and tlm stern lioveriiy 
with which obedience to the law was every where enforced - 
He had some opportunity of observing this for himuclf, at, 
on entering the village, he saw several Indian# hanging 
dead by their heels, having been executed for ionm violenei? 
offered to the Virgins of the Sun, of whom tlicrc was a con- 
vent in the neighbourhood.* 

* « A la cntincla del pueblo bavia c’lertoi Indio# tborratbi de lot pint j 
i «iipo dc cstc principal, quo Atabalijm lot mtndd matar, |wrqiiii 4^ 
ellos entrO on la caaa dc las mugcrct 6 . donnir eon um ; al qiial, I I udm 
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From. CaiRS' Do Soto had passod to t!m adjacent town of 
€lttanealiamb&, nmeli larger, more |K>pulou8, and better built 
than the preceding. Tlie liouaea, instead of being made of 
claj baked in the sun, were many of them ecmstriictiKl of 
solid Slone, so nicely put together, that it was impo»ibk to 
detect the line of junction A riw, which passed tlirongb 
the town, was traversed by a bridge, atul th-o higli road of 
the Incas, which crossed this district, was far superior to 
that which the Bpaniardi had seen on the sea^board* It 
was raised in many places, like a causeway, paved with 
heavy stone flags, and bordered by trees that afforded a 
grateful shade to the passenger, while stresams of water were 
conducted through aqueducts 'along the sides to slake his 
thirst. At certain distances, also, they noticed small 
houses, which, they were told, were for tlui iireommodatiim 
of the traveller, wliO' might thus pass, without iiteonvcniincci 
from one end 'Of the kingdom t<i the other. a In aiiothw 
<|uartcr they beheld one of those maga^sincs destined for ih# 
army, flllod with grain and with articles of clothing t and at 
the entrance of the town was a ito.ne building, occupied by 
a public officer, whose business it was to collect Iht tolls or 
duties on various commodities brought into the place, or 
carried out 'Of it,;!-— •Th'Cse aecounti of Do B<do not <mly 

|<« jnjrtcros qtjc* crmsiatlmoi, iVrii, a|^. Iktrlst, 

t<im. ill. IfiB, 

* Viifi |»or v»ii* fsuniit# rafitm ih «gnii, th litimlr l«*>i brlrfi, 

traitlirt *I« ajiriiiiirntoi iOMUriii ¥ A rwU jmiailn litia k 

immm ilt^ vrnoi, tininlf hm qni? \mt 4 CHWfif 

II»l, !m liiiliiw, MS, |«riii iti. tila via, «!». 01. 

t A k «?uiuub 4t’ imiisiaa, «•« piirlik 4r nm am mm 
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confinned all that the Spaniards had heard of the Indian 
empire, but greatly raised their ideas of its rcsourees and 
domestic policy. They might well have shaken the confi- 
dence of hearts less courageous. 

Pizarro, before leaving his present quartt'rs, df^^patclicd 
a messenger to San Miguel 'vvith particulars of lits move- 
ments, sending, at the same time, the articl<*s received 
from the Inca, as well as those obtained at iiifrerent places 
on the route. The skill shown in the execution i»f mano 
of these fabrics excited great admiration, when sent to 
Castile. The fine woollen cloths, especially, witli tluur rich 
embroidery, were pronounced e<|ual to silk, (mm which it 
was not easy to distinguish them. It w*hh probably tlw 
delicate wool of the vicuna, none of whicli had iluni been 
seen in Europe.* 

Pizarro, having now acquainted lumself with the nujat 
direct route to Caxanialca, — ^the Caxamarca of the present 
day, — ^resumed his inarch, taking a direction ncarh south. 
The first place of any size at which ho halted was *Mut«|>e, 
pleasantly situated in a fruitful valley, among hilk n( no 
great elevation, wliicli cluster round the base iif tlu; Cor- 
dilleras. The place was deserted hy its curaca, who, with 

ul principio de una puentc, tlomle reftido una f»uar4;ii, rinr* tt'rllH* rl 
de todos lo8 que van e vicnen, c pnganl<J cn fa nss»in.a rona ipir llrvtii ; y 
ninguno puede sacar carga del pueblo fiino la luete. V f* 

alii an tigua.”— -Oviedo, Hist, tic las ImlKis, 5I.S., |»arie ist. lib. viii. ra|t. In. 

* “Piezas do lana de la tierra, que era mm tlr ver srgtiti 

8U primer € gentileza; d no se iabian deteriiilnar ii tm tl lana irKiiit 
8u fineza, con muchas laborcs i %um do oro do juartillrt, dr lal tmMm 
asentado en la ropa que cm com de mambilkr.'*— Oviedo, ll»L do Im 
Indias, MS., parte iii. lib. yiii. cap.iv. 
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three hutulred of its warriors, had gone to join the standard 
of their Inca, Here the general, notwithstanding his avoifed 
purpose to push forward without dcjlav, halted four daji. 
The tardiness of liis nK>venients can he explained only bj 
the hope, which he may Imvc still entertained, of being 
joined by further reinforcements heforo crossing the Cor- 
dilleras, None such appeared, however; and advancing 
across a country in which tracts of sandy plain were occa- 
sionally relieved hy a broad expanse of verdant meadow, 
watered by natural streams and still more abundantly by 
those brought through artificial channels, the troops at 
length arrived at the borders of a river. It was broad and 
deep, and the rapidity of the current opposed more than 
ordinary dilHcnlty to the passage. Pizarro, apprehetasive 
lest this might h(* dlsputcMl hy the natives on the opposite 
bank, ordered his brother Ih'riuuulo to cross over with a 
small detachnumt under cover of night, and secure a safe 
landing for the rest of tlie troops. At break of day Pisjarro 
made preparations for his own passage, hy hmlng timber 
in the neighlxuiring woods, and constructing a sort of ftoat- 
ing bridge, on which before nightfaH the whole company 
passed in safety, the horses swimming, being led by the 
bridle. It was a day of severe labour, and Pi^.arn> took his 
own share in it freely, like a common soldier, having tiver a 
word of (mcounigement to say to his fidhnvers. 

On r<‘aehing the op|H)sit(i side, tiny hnirned from their 
comnides tlmt the people of tint eountry, instead of ofTi.ring 
rcftistanci*, had fled in dismay. One of them, liaving been, 
taken aiul hruitght before Ihwnando Pi/oirro, refuicd to 
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answer the questions put to him respecting the Inea ami 
his army ; till, being put to the torture, he stated that 
Atahuallpa was encamped, with his whole force, i*i three 
separate divisions, occupying the high gnninds and plain# 
of Caxamalca. He further stated, that the Inea was aware 
of the approach of the white men and of their small stum- 
ber, and that ho was purposely docoj ing them into his own 
quarters, that he might have them more completely in his 
power. 

This account, when reported hy lIcmarHio to Im Intillier, 
caused the latter much anxiety. As the timidity uf llio 
peasantry, however, gradually wore otf, some of them 
mingled with the troops, and among them the curaca, or 
principal person of the village, lie had himself the 

royal camp, and ho informed the generai that Atahtmllim 
lay at the strong town of Guamachucho, twenty kagtiei w 
more south of Caxamalca, with an army at least iftj 
thousand men. 

These contradictory statements greatly perplexed the 
chieftain ; and he proposed to one of the Indiiuiit who hid 
borne him company during a great part of tlie umrcli, to go 
as a spy into the Inca’s quarters, and bring him inltdligtnce 
of his actual position, and, as far a« he emthl learii of 
his intentions towards the Spaniards. But tii© man |K»i- 
tivcly declined this dangerous service, tliougli lie 
his willingness to go as an autimnsed mciiengtr of llie 
Spanish comrnander- 

Pkarro acquiesced in this propoial, and iniiriictdl lili 
envoy to assure the Inea that he was advancing witli til 
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eonveuiLiiit upecd to imct liinu Ho was to acc|oaint the 
nionardi with the coiihith*rati! cootltiet of the 

H|mnianl8 towarcia his aulijeeta, in their progress through 
the kiul, aod to asmire hitu that they were eow eoniiiig i» 
full eonlideiiee of fiii(lirig in him the same ntiiieahle fecliagii 
towank themselves. The emissary was particularly in- 
structed to olmerve if the strong passes mi tlie road were 
defciulmi, or if any preparations of a Ijostilc character were 
to he discerned. This last intelligence ha was to corumuni* 
eate to the gmieral hy means of two or three nimhie-footed 
attendants, who were to accompany him on his mlsiiom^ 

Having taken this precaution, the wary commander again 
resumed his march, and at the end of three dajs reached 
the base of the nunmtain rampart, held ml whieli lay the 
ancient town of Caxamalca. Hefon* him rose the slupim* 
dous Andes, rock piled upon rock,— their skirts hebw dark 
with evergreen forests, varied here and there by terraced 
patches of eultivated garden, with the peasant s cottage 
clinging to their shaggy sides, ami their crests of snow 
glittering high in the heavens,— presenting altogether such 
a wild chaos of magniiecnce and beauty, as no other 
mountain scenery in the world can show, Aerrws thin 
tremendous rampart, through a lahyrintli of paii^es, easily 
capable of defence by a handful of men against an army, 
the troops were now to march. To the right ran a broad 
and level niml, with its hewder of friendly shadi'H, ami wide 

• Ovjftia, <1(1 ln(4 Iiuliaif, MS,, partr iii, lih. viii. <'a|t. i 

Fob. tkl Firu, MS.— Kebiftnu <lrj Fiiuirr. Frunib., MS, Xern, Fwiki, 
dfl Feru, lip. Ikrria, toin. iit. p. ISO, 
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enougli for two carriages to pass abreast. It was one of 
the great routes leading to Cuzco, and seemed bj its plea- 
sant and easy access to invite the wayworn soldier to clioosa 
it in preference to the dangerous mountain dehles. Many 
were accordingly of opinion that the army should take tliis 
course, and abandon the original destination to Caxamalca, 
But such was not the decision of Pizarro. 

The Spaniards had everywhere proclaimed their purpose, 
he said, to visit the Inca in his camp. This purposa had 
been communicated to the Inca himself. To taka an 
opposite direction now would only be to draw on them the 
imputation of cowardice, and to incur Atalmallpa's con- 
tempt. No alternative remained but to march straight 
across the sierra to his quarters. Let every on© of you/* 
said the bold cavalier, take heart and go forwanl like a 
good soldier, nothing daunted by the smallm»«s of your 
numbers. For in the greatest extremity G<m1 ever hglits hir 
his own ; and doubt not ho will humble the pride of the 
heathen, and bring him to the knowledge of the true faith, 
the great end and object of the Conquest.*’^ 

Pizarro, like Cortes, possessed a good share of that frank 
and manly eloquence which touches the heart of the Koldier 
more than the parade of rhetoric or the Hnest flow of elocu- 

* “Quo todos 80 aniniason y esfomsen d Imcor amm rllut eiporal**, 
y como buenos Espaiioles lo suclcn Imc«r, c qtto na lr» jwHirti? irotrtr la 
multitud quo sc decia quo habia do gento tn rl |u»rrt fitiinrot th Iwi 
Cristianos ; quo aunque menos fuc**cn 6 tunyor rl rgcrrila roiilrttrio, la 
ayuda do Dios os mucho mayor, y on las wayorci* iim*it«kilrs y 

faborece i los siiyos, para desbaratar y almjar k soberbia <le loi ififkk#, 
traerlos en coiiocimicnto de nuostrasanta M calolict.^*— llklak la* 
Indioa, MS., parte iii. lib. viii. cap. ir- 
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tioH. IIo was a soldier himself, and partook in all the 
feelings of the soldier, his joys, his hopes, and his digap- 
pointmentH, lie was not raised by rank and education 
above sympathy with the humblest of his followers, l^lvery 
chord in their bosoms vibrated with the same pulsations as 
his own, and the conviction of this gave hitn a mastery over 
them. ** Lead on,” they shouted, as he finished his brief 
but animating address ; ** lead on wherever you think best ! 
We will follow with gootl-will ; and you shall see that we 
can do our duty in the cause of God and the King ! ” * 
There was no longer hesitation. All thoughts were now 
bent on the instant passage of the Cordilleras. 

• Todoii digeron que fu€sc por cl camino que quimese I qtic mas 
convenia, quo todos lo seguirian con Imtm volunUd v tdjm a1 tiomjm dri 
cfccto, y voria lo qiu; cada uno do cllos haria on sorviido <!c Dion v. do «u 
Magestad." — Oviedo, do lus Indias, MS., parte iii. lilt. viii. cap. iv. 
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1532. 

That night Pizarro held a council of his principal 
and it was determined that he should lead the ailvanef*, 
consisting of forty horse and sixty foot, and reconnoitre the 
ground ; while the rest of the company, under his hrother 
Hernando, should occupy their present position till they re- 
ceived further orders. 

•At early dawn the Spanish general and his detachment 
were under arms, and prepared to breast the dilliculties of 
the sierra. These proved even greater than had been fore- 
seen. The path had been conducted in the most judicicms 
manner round the rugged and precipitous sides of the tniiun- 
tains, so as best to avoid the natural impedinunits present cni 
by the ground. But it was necessarily so steep in many 
places, that the cavalry were obliged to diwnounl, aial, 
scrambling up as they could, to lead their horses by the 
bridle. In many places, too, where some huge crag nr 
eminence overhung the road, this was driven to the very 
verge of the precipice ; and. the traveller was compelletl to 
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wind aloni^ the narrow ledge of rock, scarcely wide cncnigh 
for his single stecsl, where a mis-step would prce'|>itate him 
hundreds, nay, thousands, of feet into the dreadful abyss ! 
The w'ild passes of the sierra, practicable for the half-naked 
Indian, and even for the sure and circumspect mule,— an 
animal that setuns to Iiave been created for the roads of the 
Cordilleras,-~"Were formidahle to the man-at-arms, encum- 
bered with his panoply of mail. The tremendous fiKSiires, 
or gr«c^racla«, so frightful in this mountain chain, yawned 
open, as if the Andes had been split asunder by some ter- 
rible convukitm, showing a broad expanse of the primitive 
rock on their sides, partially mantled over with the s|K)n- 
taneous vc'gctation of ages ; while their obscure depths 
furnished a channel for tho torrents, tliat, rising in the 
heart of the sierra, worked their way gradually into light, 
and spread over the savannas and green valleys of the 
tierra calkntc on their way to the great oceati. 

Many of these passes afforded obvious points of dofenee ; 
and the Spaniards, as they entered the rocky thftlm, looked 
with apprehension lest they might rouse some foe from hi« 
ambush. This apprehension was heightened, as, at tho 
summit of a steep and narrow gorge, in which they were 
engaged, they beheld a strong work, rising like a f«)rtrc8K, 
and frowning, as it were, in gloomy defiance on tln^ 
invaders. As they drew near this building, whit’h was of 
ftolitl stone, commanding an angle of the road, tltey almoiit 
expected to fi{*e thes dusky forms of the warriors rise over 
the baitlcmc*nts, atid to receive their tcunpciit of mliiilei on 
their bucklers ; for it wm iu so strong a position, tlial a 
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few resolute men might easily have hold there an arm}’ at 
hay* But they had the satisfaction to find the place iin- 
tenanted; and their spirits were greatly raised hy the 
conviction that the Indian monarch did not intend to 
dispute their passage, when it would have been easy to do 
so with success. 

Pizarro now sent orders to his brother to follow without 
delay ; and, after refreshing his men, continued his toil- 
some ascent, and before nightfall reached an ennnence 
crowned by another fortress, of even greater strength than 
the preceding. It was built of solid masonry, the lower 
part excavated from the living rock, and the wlude work 
executed with skill not inferior to that of the European 
architect.^ 

Here PizaiTO took up his quarters for the night. Without 
waiting for the arrival of the rear, on the following morning 
he resumed bis march, leading still deeper into the intricate 
gorges of the sierra. The climate had gradually changed, 
and the men and horses, especially the? latter, suffered 
severely from the cold, so long accustomed m they had 
been to the sultry climate of the tropics. f I’he vegetation 
also had changed its character ; and the magnificent timber 
which covered the lower level of the country had gradually 

* Tan andia la cerca como qualquier 
puertos: quo si en esta tierra ovicso los maostwi i tl# 

no pudiera ser inejor kbrnda la ccrca.”—Xert*z, C«ih|. M Pcrw,mp, Ikrrlii, 
tom. iii. p. 192. 

“ Es tanto cl frio que hacc cn csta storm, qtie como lot 
venian hechos al calor, que en los valles lmcia,alg«niwj ilc elloi ic rcifrtftjroaJ*’' 
— Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barela, tom. Hi, p> 101, 
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given way to tlie funereal forest of pine, and, as tliey rose 
still higlier, to tlie stunted growth of numberless Alpine 
plants, whose hardy natures found a congenial temperature 
in the icy atmosphere of the more elevated regions. These 
dreary solitudes seemed to he nearly abandoned by the 
brute creation as well as by man. The light-footed vicuna, 
roaming in its native state, might be sometimes seen look- 
ing down from some airy cliff, where the foot of the hunter 
dare not venture. But instead of the feathered tribes 
whose gay plumage sparkled in tbe deep glooms of the 
tropical forests, the adventurers now beheld only the great 
hird of the Andes, the loathsome condor, who, sailing high 
above the clouds, followed with doleful cries in the track of 
the army, as if guided by instinct in tbe path of blood and 
carnage. 

At length they reached the crest of the Cordillera, where 
it spreads out into a hold and bleak expanse with scarce 
the vestige of vegetation, except what is afforded by the 
pajonal) a dried yellow grass, which, as it is seen from 
below, encircling the base of the snow-covered peaks, looks, 
with its brilliant straw-colour lighted up in the rays of an 
ardent sun, like a setting of gold round pinnacles of 
burnished silver. The land was sterile, as usual in mining 
districts, and they were drawing near the once famous gold 
quarries on the way to Caxamalca : — 

" Rocks rich in gems, and moimtains big with mines. 

That on the high eq^uator ridgy rise.'” 

Here Pizarro halted for the coming up of the rear. The 
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air was sharp and frosty ; and the soldiers, spreading their 
tents, lighted fires, and, huddling round them, endeavoured 
to find some repose after their laborious niarcli.* 

They had not been long in these quarters, when a mes- 
senger arrived, one of those who had accompanied the 
Indian envoy sent by Pizarro to Atabuallpa. lie inff»rnii‘d 
the general that tlie road was free from emnnies, ami that 
an embassy from the Inca was on its way to the (histilian 
camp. Pizarro now sent back to (piickcn the march (d tlic 
rear, as he was unwilling that the Peruvian envoy sliotdd 
find him with his present diminished numlKU's. The rest of 
the army were not far distant, aiul not long after reached 
the encampment. 

In a short time the Indian embassy also arrived, whieli 
consisted of one of the Inca nobles and several attemlants, 
bringing a welcome present of llamas to the Spani.di eom- 
mander. The Peruvian bore, also, tin? gre< ‘tings of his 
master, wbo wished to know when tint Spaniards would 
arrive at Caxamalca, that ho might provitle suitahU' ndVesh- 
ments for them. Pizarro learned lliat th(! Inca had left 
Guamacltucdio, and was now lying with a .small force in tho 
neighbourhood of Caxamalca, at a place celebrated its 
natural springs of warm 'water. The Pertivtan was an in- 
telligent person, and the Spanisli commander gathered from 

* aposcntaroTiBc log Espimolrg cn «ug 6 tlr alg'<N|«in 

dc la tievra que llevabun, c haciondo imni drfVjidrrur tfrl ifnf« 

quo cn aquella sierra Wen, porqne sin elbm nn le |nnlirr«ii %*ilrr pin 
padcccr muclio trabajo; y segun it bm Crktianni Irg pareritl, y «un 
era lo cierto, no podia baber mm frio en jmrkr df en in vicrmi. 

Oviedo, Hist, do las Indias, MS., i«irte iii, lib. viii. cap. iv. 
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him many particulars respecting the late contests which had 
distracted the empire. 

As the envoy vaunted in lofty terms tlic military prowess 
and resources of lus sovereign, Pixarro thought it politic to 
show that it had no power to overawe him. lie expresHed 
his satisfaction at the triumphs of Atahuallpa, who, hci 
acknowledged, had raised himself liigli in the rank of 
Indian warriors. But he was as inferior, he added, with 
more jiolicy than politcmess, to the mouareli who ruled over 
the white men, as the petty curacas of the country were 
inferior to him. This was evident from the ease with which 
a few Spaniards had overrun this great continent, subduing 
one nation after another, that had offered resistance to their 
arms. He had been led by the fame of Atahuallpa to visit 
his dominions, and to offer him his services in his wars ; 
and, if he were received hy the Imui in tlu‘. same friendly 
spirit with which he came, he was willing, ftjr the aid !m 
could nmder him, to po.st]Km(‘ awhile his pasHage across the 
country to tlie opposite seas. The Indian, acconling to the 
Castilian accounts, listened with awe to tins striiin of 
glorification from the Spanish commander. Yet it is pos» 
sibic that the envoy was a better diplomatist than they 
imagined ; and that lie understood it was only tin* gann* of 
hrag at which ho was playing with Ids more civili rtl 
antagonist.* 

On th<^ .Hueceeding morning, at an early hour, the troo|w 
were again (Ut their march, and for two days were <K*ctipiril 

• Xri’r/, <lrl Prrti, ap. Itaoia, iii, p. IP?!, 

ti'c las fotUjw, MS,, parti- iii. Uh. viii. rap. v. 

JP 3 
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in tlireading tliG airy defiles of tlic Cordlllcnis. Soon uftcr 
beginning their descent on the eastern side, another 
sary arrived from the Inca, bearing a message of similar 
import to the preceding, and a present, in like manner, of 
Peruvian sheep. This was the same noble that Iiiul 
Pizarro in the valley. He now came in more state, <|uairing 
c/i2‘c/ia — the fermented juice of the maize— from gnlden 
goblets borne by his attendants, whicli sparkleil in the <*yes 
of the rapacious adventurers.^ 

While he was in the camp, the Indian messenger, origin- 
ally sent by Pizarro to the Inca, returned, and no SiH>ner did 
he behold the Peruvian, and the lionourabh* reeeption whiidi 
he met with from the Spaniards, than In? was tilled with 
wrath, which would have vented itself in pi‘r>onal violenee, 
hut for the interposition of the hystanders. It was bard, be 
said, that this Peruvian dog should he tbus emirfeoudy 
treated, when he himself had nearly lust Ids life <»u a siiidlnr 
mission among his countrymen. On reaching the luca'a 
camp, he had been refused admission to his ju'esence, eu tiu* 
ground that he was keeping a fast, and (amid not seen. 
They had paid no respect to his assertion that he nunc hh 
an envoy from the white men, and would, probably, n(*t have 
suffered him to escape with life, if he bad not ashured them 

* “ Esto Embajador traia servirio <h Bcuor, i ('ittn*, *1 Vmm dr* 
Oro fino, con q\ie bebia, i con clloa daba li Indn-r it lo*i E%|«r*r»lr» «Ir la 
Chieba quo traia,” — Xcrez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Itarria, itnit.yi. p. Ito'l. - 
Oviedo, Hist, de 1 m Indiw, MS., parte iit. Hlu viii. cap. v. Tlw Imrr 
author, in this part of his work, has done little mori; lliari omkr* a lr$i«»fri|tl 
of that of Xerez. His indorsement of Pizarro^® irrrrtary, bwwevrr, is 
value, from the fact, that with less temptation to iiiiMialc or 
|he enjoyed excellent opportunities for information. 
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tliat any violence ofFered to liim would be retaliated in full 
measure on tlic persona of the Peruvian envoys, now in the 
Spanish quarters. There was no doubt, he continued, of 
the liostile intentions of Atahuallpa ; for lie was surrounded 
with a powerful army, strongly cncampcul al)out a league 
from Caxamalca, wliile that city was entirely evacuated hj 
its inhabitants. 

To all this the Inca’s envoy coolly replied, that Pizarro’s 
messenger might have reckoned on such a reception as he 
had found, since he seemed to have tak(‘n with him no 
credentials of his mission. As to the Inca’s fast, that was 
true ; and, although he would doubtless have seen the 
mcBseriger, luid bo known thero was om^ from the stnujgcrs, 
yet it was mjt safe to disturb him at tbeH(» solemn seasons, 
when engaged in bis religious duties. The troojm by whom 
he was surnnnuhsl were not mumuams, eousidering that the 
Inca was at that time; carrying on an important war ; nm\ 
as to Caxamalca, it was abandoned by tlie inhabitants in 
order to make room for the white nu‘u, who were so soon 
to occupy it.* 

This e.xplanation, however plausible, did not altogether 
satisfy the general, for he had too deep a conviction of the 
cunning of Atahuallpa, whoso intentioim h^wards the Spa- 
niards he had long greatly distrusted. As he propcised, 
lunvever, to keep on friendly relations with the nnmareh for 
the preseut, it was obviously not his (me to luindleMt suftpi« 
cion. AOVeting, therefore, to give full crinUt to the 

* Xri'rz, <1* 1 IN-rii, up. tom. in. jk. thiriluj. fpiif. 4c< 

l¥% lnthu>, MS., ulfi supiu. 
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explanation of the envoy, he dismissed Iiim witli reiterated 
assurances of speedily presenting himself before tlie Inen. 

The descent of the sierra, though the Andos are less 
precipitous on their eastern side than towards tlie west, was 
attended with difficulties almost equal to those of th(‘ upward 
march ; and the Spaniards felt no little satisfaction when, 
on the seventh day, they arrived in view of tlie valloy of 
Caxamalca, which, enamelled with all the heantit^s of cultiva- 
tion, lay unrolled lilvc a rich and variegateil earpof of vcniun* 
in strong contrast Avith the dark forms of the Andes that 
rose up everywhere around it. The valley is of an ttva! .shape, 
extending about live leagues in length hy three in hnaultli. 
It was inliahited by a pojmlatioTi of a .superior c]iaraf‘t(‘r to 
any which the Spaniard.s laid met on tin* other ‘'ido of fln> 
mountains, as was argued by the supcn(»r stjlo <4* tboiV 
attire and the greater cleanliness and comfort vldldo lioth 
in their persons and dwellings.* As far ns tln^ evi* could 
reach, the levcd tract exhibited the show (T a ililigont and 
thrifty husbandry. A broad river rolled through tin* 
meadows, supplying facilities for copious irrigntiuii by nuannH 
of the usual canals and subterraneous jupuHluctH. Tin* land, 
intersected with verdant liedge-rows, wan (dieqiuuMnl wifli 
patches of various cultivation ; for the sctil was ricli, and the 
climate, if less stimulating tlian that of tlie sultry rogioUH 
of the coast, was more favourable to the Inytly products c»f 
the temperate latitudes. Below the adventurer, s, with its 
white houses glittering in the sun, lay tin* little city of 
Caxamalca, like a sparkling gem tm the dark nkirtK <tf the 

* XereZf Coaq, dfl Peru, ap. Bao ia, totii. iii. p, 1 fl.h 
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sierra* At tbe distance of about a league farther aerthss the 
Yallej might be seen columns of vapour rising up towards 
tire heavens, indicating the place of the famoiiH lu>t baths, 
mucli frequented 1)}’“ the Peruvian princes. And licre too 
was a spectacle less grateful to the ejcs of the Spaniards, 
for along the slope of the hills a ’white cloud of pavilions 
was seen covering the ground as thick as snowdlakttH, for 
tlie space apparently of several miles* It iilied us all with 
amazement,** exclainiB one of the Coni'iucirors, ** tc behold, 
the Indians occupying bo proud a position I Bo many tents 
so well appointed as were never seen in the Imlii*s till now. 
The Bpectacle caused something like confusion and even 
fear in the stoutest bosom* But it was too late to turn back 
or to betray the Jeast sign of weakness, since the natives in 
our own company would in such ease have Imhui tlici lirit 
to rise upon us* So with as bold a eountenanee as wt‘ t»yyhk 
after coolly surveying the ground, we ]u*t‘panal for our 
entranee into Caxamalca.*’ * 

What were the fcelingB of the Peruvian monarch we 
are not infonned, wlien ho gazed on tlio martial caviileade 
of the Christians, as with banners fetroiiming and bright 

* *** Y enm taiitfti lat lliuiilfti aarcrlati, rici1f» ynn liarfo 
pcninc ua |w*n«lfiinmi qm liulaw tpun tiiti 

chtiim’ia, iti timtiw tlrytUin, nl Uni !«» nml IjjisIh nlli lii» Ifnfufi 

lutcca «c vid, <juc ikw fJiUM)’ it tmltm Im rMiUliHou % 

no cimvfiihi nn»itmr«c, in vnUcr |ntfi|f}r m 

fl«jinr7.ii <.*n nmntrt»8 «iinih*ru», bn nn»^«n« llrvuluimm turn 

nuitarun, y iiuf*! «’<»« wnnbhuitc, iir^purs tlr }n0»» ? iiniy fiirn 

rl y tirn«bi» h*' tiidn*, por *l Mklh 

y nUnunu's cn tU pui:bt0 da Csjaiaab'iu*^ HrLit iwn *lr| Prltnrt. 

Bcieub*, ME* 
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panoplies glistening in the rays of the evening sun it emerged 
from the dark depths of the sierra, and advanced in hostile 
array over the fair domain which, to this period, had iu‘ver 
been trodden by other foot than that of the rtMi man. It 
might be, as several of the reports had stated, that the Inca 
had purposely decoyed the adventurers into the heart of hi» 
populous empire that he might envelope them with hk 
legions, and the more easily boconie master of their prop(*rty 
and persons.^ Or was it from a natural feeling of curiosity, 
and relying on their professions of friendship, that he hud 
thus allowed them without any attempt at resistance to ctuno 
into his presence ? At all events, he could hardly have felt 
such confidence in himself as not to look with appreliensiint 
mingled with awe on the mysterioms strangers, who, coming 
from an unknown world and posaessed of such Wirndiuful 
gifts, had made their way across mountain ami val!<‘y in 
spite of every obstacle which man and nature had cjpptjhcd 
to them. 

Pizarro, meanwhile forming his little corjm into thrt*e 
divisions, now moved forward at a more measured paei*, atul 

* This was evidently the opinion <»f the old C'oiifjueror, wIhwi* jm|M'rfrrt 
manuscript forms one of tlm heat juilhoritics for thin porijon of our mtrnt* 

tive. Teniendonos en muy jwco, y no hacicmlo tnierca 1 tKI hninlav* 
le liabian do ofender, dic5 lugar y consintid <jm* |wisfjsfnuw |Hir »*jnrl |a»o y 
por otrosmuchos tan rnalos a)mo el, jmrfjut: u-ahm-nte, I qur dri*|»«r 4 
se supo y averigud, su intendori era verrios y prrgujm*rnn», ‘tie tlttnde vrid* 
amos? y quien nos liabia hechado alii? y qnv querbmirt ? Porqsie 
era muy sahio y diserdo, y aimque sin lus nl aenpiumf cimiV/o fk mihtr 
y de sotil entmdimiento ; y despuea do holgatloiwt con 
loa cahallos y las cosus q\te d cl iims Ic aplaeian, y wiiflcar I Iw demto.** 
— Rclacion del Primer. Descul., MS. 
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in order of battle, down tlie slopes tluit led towards the 
Indian city. As be drew near, no one came out to weleomo 
biin ; and lie rode tbrongb th<^ streets witliuut meetiiif( with 
a living thing or hearing a sound, ex{*ej>t the etdmcs sent 
hack from the deserted dwellings of the tramp of the 
soldiery. 

It was a place of considerable sixe, containing about ten 
thousand inhabitants, somewhat more probably than the 
population assembled at this day within the walls of the 
modern city of Caxamalea.^ The houses for the most part 
were built of clay hardened in the sun, the roofs thatehed 
or of timber. Some of the more ambitious dvvellingH were of 
hewn stone ; and there was a convent in tlu* phu-e occupied 
by the Virgins of tlie Bun, and a temple dedirated to tlie 
same tutelar deity, which last was hidden in tin* deep <‘rii“ 
bowering sluules of a grove on the skirts of the city* On 
the quarter towards the Imliuu camp was a squan^ — 
square it might he called whieli was almost triangular iu 
form — of an immense sizts surrounded by low buildings, 
These eonsistcHl of eapa<*ious hulls, with wide doors or 
openiuga communiealing with the aipmre.. They were pro- 
bably intended as a sort of barracks for the Inca's sohiierH.t 

^ AmmHnpf tt> Stcvcnswi, ibi*« whtrit w uf n vrjy iuhrtt 

clturmicr, or (!i«l amnmtt mnw tiurit yrarii tu nUmi m-wu 

UjujiwuhI 'riijit i&ia'ju'ioas ti^avrllrr givrs un t4 ihr 

rsfy, in whirh iui msih’ iiinr, uhlilj h»‘ w-rtu'* t** \f.kvr rr_,^;-s|tlr»| 

with pcruliur prrdih'rliutt. Vrt it. Ourn u«'l h**14 innlcjOly fhr jrlinvr 
rjOik lit thi* }»rf»ifr}l Oii)' tJml il iii4 iu that nf thr lirsnlriifr* Iu 

Ktnuh Auinir.-i, voLjj. p. l.’U. 

■f riu'iu «Ir Hrin, I'j/iirm, th-irtlu, Hk?, 4r |i«« 
iii. hlu viii. ciip. xv.-- Xrn/, (kuui, tU-1 IVtu, ujt. Ilarria, Uun. in. |‘, lOA, 
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At the end of the plaza, looking towards the cotintrv, was 
a fortress of stone, with a stairway leading from the city 
and a private entrance from the adjoining sulnirhs. There 
was still another fortress on the rising ground which (‘«>m- 
manded the town built of hewn stone, and eneorn passed Ijy 
three circular walls, or rather one and the same wall, which 
wound up spirally around it. It was a place of great 
strength, and the workmanship showed a better knowledge 
of masonry, and gave a higher impression of the arehiteo 
tural science of the people, than anything the Spaniards 
had yet seen.^ 

It was late in the afternoon of the Loth of Kovemhi^r, 
1532, when the Conquerors entered the city of Caxamahuu 
The weather, which had been fair during the day, now 
threatened a storm, and some rain mingled with hail— for it 
was unusually cold — began to falLt Pixarnn howevrT, wan 
so anxious to ascertain the dispositions of tins Inca, that ho 
determined to send an embassy, at onc(‘, to his ipiarttTH, 
Ho selected for this, Hernando do Soto with fiftt^cn horse, 
and, after his departure, conceiving that the numljcr was 
too small, in case of any unfriendly demoirntratitum by the 
Indians, he ordered his brother Hornando to fidlow with 


* "Fuer^as son, qiie entro Iu<ii<J8 no m Imn vinlo trilrs/* Xrrr?, 
Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p. — Erlasjoii dri Frimrr. 
Bescub., SIS. , 

t ‘‘Besto d poco rato cmncn 9 o i lluvcr, i enrr (Xrrrx, Cuftq. 

del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p. 195.) Caxamaica, in ibe Iwlbn tongiir, 
signifies “place of frost p* for the U'miK*rattir€‘, tbougli wnallj bland and 
genial, is s<>^netimc^$ affected by frosty wintU from ibo rast, very pf-rniriini# 
to vegetation.— Stevenson, liMidence in Soutlt Aweriem, ml ii, p. 1 29, 
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twolitj adtliiioDal troopers. This captain and otlnn- of 
Ids party have left tis nil aecotint of tlio excursion.* 

BetW(H*n the <uty and tlio impena! camp was a enus(nva}% 
built in a Hubstantial manner across the meadow land that 
intervened. Over this the cavalry galloped at a rapid pae(% 
an<l, before they had gone a league, they eatne in front af 
the Peruvian encainpinent, where it spread along the gentle 
slope of the mmmtainH. The lances of tln^ warriors wore 
fixed in the ground before their tents, and the Indian soldiers 
were loitering without, gating with silent astonishment at 
the Christian cavalcade, as witli clangour of arms and shrill 
blast of trumpet it swept by, like some fearful apparition, on 
the wings of the wind. 

The party soon came to a broad l>ut sinillmv Btreain, 
whicb, winding tlirough tlie meadow, humied a debmci* for 
the Inca's position. Across it was a wooden bridgf* ; hut 
the cavali(‘rs, distrusting its stnmgtln pndVrred to dadi 
through the waters, and witlmut diiliculty gained the <tppo^ 
site bank. A battalion of Indian warriors was drawn up 
under arms on the farther side of the briilge, hut tiny 
offercMl no molestatimi to the Spaniards ; and thchc Inttm' 

Curtii ilo lfi?ni, Pt/jirm, MS. The of Poujio, 

to tim lliiyul Atstiicacc Bl Boiithtgif, ji full 
of the oxtraoniinun* rerrmW in this atnl the oowiing tlMfr'ij, 

whi<'h thut amlirr took a |>roaaimtt |mrt. AlhnuuK lor thr |wr;>.Ui 
ioriUcot to It eliie! lu'lor in the »eeaei ho th'srtUir^, no {tuilot}?*!, t 
hi^'lier. The iuth'!.oj|*;»hle flvinio, uho rvwlnl in Sf. Hhou.v:<u “-h* iU 
ojid furtuiuorly iiteorrotaOoi the doruineut m lo* \%uiU^ 
Hist. <le la*i holuet, MH., iiurUf in, lih, viii. rup, %v. I’lu' rnmnymnim 
tmllmr of the. ICm.m um del friaier. thmnh, MK, wus ;»ho dria* lird on 
ihi»i irrvirr » 
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had strict orders from Pizarro — scarcely necessary in tlieir 
present circumstances — to treat tlie natives with emirtvHj. 
One of the Indians pointed out the qtiarter oceupied hj 
the Inca.* 

It was an open court-yard, with a li^i^dit huildinot ?r 
pleasure house in the centre, having i!;a11erie.s running around 
h, and opening in the rear on a garden. The wuIIh were 
covered with a shining plaster, both white and ctjhmrtHl, and 
in the area before the edifice was scum a s|»aeinn.s tank nr 
reservoir of stone, fed by aqueduets that hupplied it with 
both warm and cold water. t A Inisiu of h<‘wn atone— it 
may he of a more recent construction — .still h(*arH, oii the 
spot, the name of the ** Inca’s hath.”J The court was filled 
with Indian nobles, dressed in gaily ornnnnuiteil atfirtu in 
attendance on the monarch, and with wot nm of tlte mval 
household. Amidst this assembly it was not difHcndt to 
distinguish the person of Atahualljui, thonuh bin drc.i.H was 
simpler than that of his attendants. Ihit ht' wore on Ids 
head the criimson horla or fringe, which, Hurroninling the 
forehead, hung down as low as the ey<*hrow. Thin w/lh the 
well-known badge of Peruvian sovereignty, and had been 
assumed by the monardi only since the defeat of his Itnuher 
Iluascar. He was seated on a low stool or cin^hion, soitH!- 

* Pedro Pixarro, Desenb. y Couq., MS.-^ C'ai lrt «Ir Hrr«, lU/Jirni, MH. 
f Xcrex, Conq. del Peru, ap. Iturria, ttnn, iii. p. 20‘i. ** Y al r#iiif8i|t|tt 

venian dos cafumde agua, mtt niliente y «tro fri*#, y la 

una con la otra, pam qnando rl Snlnr t*c qm ih Imfeo tl mit mitijrfri qne 
otra persona no osava entrar m el pemt 4e la vela.”— IVilri* PiMim 
Dcscub. y Conq., MS. 

t Stevenson, Kesidenee in South AmvnVa, val n, p. 164, 
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what after the or Turkish fashitui, aiul his iiohles 

and principal oiflcers stood around hini^ with great cerciuony, 
holding tlui stations suited to their raiik.’^ 

The Spaniards gazed wltli much interest on tlie prince, 
of whose erueltj and cunning they ha«l luaird so much, and 
wlioae valour had secured to him the possession of tlte 
empire. But his counttmance exhihlted neither tlu^ fierce 
passions nor the sagacity which had liecn ascriluHl to him ; 
and, thougli in his hearing he sliowed a gravity and a eidin 
conseioiiHuess of authority well becoming a king, he seemed 
to discharge all exprcssitiu from his features, and to discover 
only the apathy so characteristic of the American races. 
On tlio present occasion, this must have In^en in part, at 
least, assumed. For it is impossihle that the Indian prim*e 
should not have contemplated with curious infi*reht a spec- 
tacle 80 strangle and, in S(HU(‘ rc.vpfcls, appalling, as that 
of these mysti'riuus strang<T.s, ftu* which im previuu:^ 
description could havi* pn-panal him. 

Ilernaudo rizarrti and Hoto, wiili two or three only of 

* Xm' 7 , Coruj. <l*'l IVru, ap. Butria, t»m. iii. p, HHJ. (’‘arU d(- If ni. 
Fimrro, M 8 , 'riif appraruurc of tlx* iVruviun UHtiiarrU in in 

limplo but tuiimalcd by the (%m<pun»r uto u our ut tlui 

party. “ Llegiulon al patb» <lr lu «llrbu v'.iy.t <pir truia «!rlsu!t«* 
entar (*n <!<• gmn muehtulumbn* iIc Iiuliug wenirulu sujur! gtan S« liur 

Atabulica (du quien tarita nulirm, y UuUas erwtt* u«»m b:t{ii;tu da In) nut 
uua nu’oua cii lu ralH'/a, y unu burlu qtu* le ^alia Urlla, y b rubu j ?h»Li la 
{’rrute, la fual era la iiciitia n*ul, srntadf» <*11 una »nlli « Oa nnsy l>sja »lrl 
iucln, r«»U)o loH tun'ua y tnoroH ;tn*>uuiiibiau N iUav r «l t i.u! 1 c.Uia i rn 
taiita JuagrHtud y ujturato etial ututra m* ba vi-eu p-nqur 

cerradt* dr mus dr. sri’»i'irut<>n HrUorrH dr su tinru,’* ' l(r!;uwu dri Piinirr, 
Dcscub., M»S. 
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their followers, slowly rode up in front of the Inca ; and flio 
former, making a respectful obeisance, but Bitloail din- 
moiuiting, informed Ataluiallpa that he earne as an ambas- 
sador from liis brother, the eommandor <»f tin' white liiein !•» 
acquaint the monarch with their arrival in his <-ity ttf 
Caxamalca. They were the suhjects of a mi,4bly prince 
across the 'waters, and had come, h«‘ said, drawn tlufhcr by 
the report of his great viettudes, to <dler their service-s and 
to impart to him the doctrines of the true tu’nli w ldcli tln*y 
professed ; and ho hrought an invitutiem front the general to 
Ataluiallpa that tlic latter wouhl Ite pleass'd to \isit thi‘ 
Spaniards in their present (|uar£t*rs. 

To all this tlie Inca answered not a wnird ; nor did be 
make even a sign of acknowlcdgnunit that be tmmprehendinl 
it ; though it was translated for him hy belij'illo. tme of tlu! 
interpreters already noticed. Me remained sileiif. witli bin 
eyes fastened on the ground ; but om* of bis nobie?^, 
standing by bis side, answered, ** It is welL*'^ This wu'*. 
an embarrassing situation for the Spaniards, wIk* scorned fe 
be as wide from asccj'taining the real di-ponitiun of lln^ 
Peruvian monarch towards thcmsclvcB, an when the moun- 
tains were hetween them. 

In a courteous and rcjspectful manner, Hernando Pi/.arro 
again broke silence by rcrpic.-ting the Inea tu spindi l<i ibrm 

* “ Las cuahspor ul oiMas, mu sit su iuciiua* ea. |irr|;uf»i4rii«» y rntx-r 
de (londe v«niiuno8, y <|ne qncriauios, y ver huitOjo- y 
tubo tanta serenitlud fu cl ronlro, y taunt gravt-d.td m |w'r’*uu;*, j|Sir u»i 
quiso responder palubnid lo que sc Ic diTia^salvu qur uu Hrfmr 4r aqurllui 
quo cstaban par do cl rcfipoudia : burn cslti.**- - ErlariPn tirl I'riiurr. 
Dcscub., MS. 
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himself, mul to iufonu them what wan his pleasure.-^ To 
this Atahuallpa efaidescended to reply, while a faint smilo 
passed over liis featun's,— “ Tell yonr captain that I am 
keeping a fast, which will end to-morrow morning. I w'ill 
then visit him, with my ehieftains. In the meantime, let 
him occupy the public Imildlngs cm the stpiare, and no 
other, till I eonu', when I will cir<l<‘r what shall be done/'t 

Soto, one of (he party present at this interview, as before 
noticed, wnis the best mounted ami perhaps the best rider in 
Pizarnds troop. Observing that Atahuallpa looked with 
some interest on the fiery steed that stood before him, 
champing the bit and pawing tbo ground with the natural 
impatience of a war-horse, the Spaniard gave him the rein, 
and, striking his iron heel into liis dahlied furiously 

over the plain ; then, wdunding him round ami round, dis- 
played all the beautiful niuveiiumts of bis clmrgm*, and his 
own excellent luoeiuanship. Suddenly checking him in 
full ciiVQvXj he brought the animal almost on his haunches, 

* ** Vi^to por <*1 titrho Ht*ma.»Uo Vmwm (pjc cl no liaUlaba, y quo 
aqtu’lla terrera prr^una rcnpoiulta <lu stivu, le £ nuplicar, quo cl 

liahluw* pnr mu Oucji, y kt lu quo quiMicio.'^*— Ecluciou <lcl 

I^riiuor. Dcicub., MM. 

f K1 oual rf, mia tulvi^ la cabexa a luirarlo nanriotulosc y le Uijo 
Dccid i CMC Citpium quo oti otubmac^; quo jo oMloy cn, uytmo, y Its 
aralto UKOlatm por la nuitlium, quo on Iwbiondu utia vrx, vo irr cuu uigunos 
pritiripitloM utioM 4 vrrmo con cl, quo cu tauto Cl io apemeute cn c»tui 
amim quo chiun cn la plaza que aou eotuuncM 4 Ouios, y ipu*. n(» ciitrcu cn 
<»tia niiigtma h;t^ta qut* Yo vaya, quo Vo uuuuhttr b» qur hv l*.:i dv, imeer,'’ 
- Ibid., MM,, ti!*i tuipni,. In tluM Mugular iiUcrvicw I have followcii the 
am»unl of t!»r cavalier who acrottqiauicd Hcroaudo I’i/arm, iu prcfcrcurc 
to the laUrr, who rrprrf^cutw hii«««df »a talking tu a lordly key, that mvoun 
too much of the vaunt of the hidalgo. 
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SO near the person of the Inca, that some of the foam that 
flecked his horse’s sides was thrown on the rojal gn rnients. 
But Atahuailpa maintained the same inarhlc coinpo-nre as 
before, though several of Ins soldiers, whom Pe Sf^to pass^Mi 
in the course, were so much disconcerted hj it, that tliev 
drew hack in manifest terror : an act of timidity for which 
they paid dearly, if, as the Spaniards assert, Atahuailpa 
caused them to bo put to death that minw evening for 
betraying such unworthy weakness to the strangers.'^ 

Eefreshments were now' offered hy the rttyul attendants 
to the Spaniards, which they declined, htung nnwiiling to 
dismount. They did not rcTuse, howto-er, quaff flu* 
sparkling chicha from golden vas(‘H of extraunlinary size, 
presented to them by the dark-eyed lauunieH «»r the harem, i 
Taking then a respectful leave of the Inea, the eavulit rn 
rode back to Oaxamalca, with many mood}' speeulailtutH on 
what they had seen ; on the state and opulence of the 
Indian monarch ; on the strength of Ins military array, their 
excellent appointments, and the apparent diseipline in their 
ranks, — all arguing a much higher degree eiviliHution, 
and consequently of power, than any thing tiiey hud witm-hseti 

• Pedro Pizarro, Dcscek y Conq., Rrlanmi 4rl Pnmrr. , 

MS. — “I algunoa Indios, con sc drsvinnoi hi <*;ifrrr.i, pnr l« 

qual Atahaliim los luego (Zamir, (Neirj, dr! prni, lih. jj, 

cap. iv.)— Xerez states that Atahnallpa thh hiessrlf, }« mt;,- 

versation with the Spaniards, after he was taken prbt«mT. rimrgrr 

might well have made the Indians start, if, m Ikllmn hr 

twenty feet at a leap, and this with a knight in arm«»»r mi hi* hn» k ! 
— Hist, du Perou, chap. xxii. 

t JRelacion del Primer. Descuh., MS.— Xrrri, dr! Prrn, 

Barcia, tom. iii. p. 196. 
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in the lower regions of tlic country. As they contrasted all 
this with their own diminutive force, too far advanced, as 
they now were, for succour to reach them, they felt they had 
done rashly in throwing themselves into the midst of so 
formidable an empire, and Avere tilled witli gloomy fore- 
bodings of the result.^ Their comrades in the camp soon 
caught the infectious spirit of despondency, which was not 
lessened as night came on, and they beheld the watch-fires 
of the Peruvians lighting up the sides of the mountains, and 
glittering in the darkness, as thick,’' says one who saw 
them, “ as the stars of heaven. 

Yet there was one bosom in that little host which was not 
touched with the feeling either of fear or dejection. That 
was Pizarro’s, who secretly rejoiced that ho hud now brought 
matters to the issue for whicdi he had so long panted. He 
saw the necessity of kindling a similar fetditig in his fob 
lowers, or all would bo lost Without unfolding his plans, 

* CHto y vkto y aUuji};ulu la graiuloir.a t!rl <*jrrril*>, y lat 

tiendas quo era biea do ver, no* bolvhno# 4 dondo el dir ho eapiittn mm 
establ cspcraiulu, barto espatuado* dc h> quo babiaiutis v-iiio, Imbiendu y 
tomando cutre noiotro* uiudioa acuerdus y apiujotien do h» quo m debia 
haccr, ostando ttnlo* con tuucbo teinor p«r irr titn y estar n»n 

Mietidos en la tierra dondo no jK>diatno* »er stK’oiTitlos.’* (Kelariori di I 
Primer. Deictib., MS.) — Pedro Pimrro is bo»e»t enough to rnufirm tli« 
sH'couiit of the consternation of the H|Hmtardi, (Deseub. y (‘ouq., Mi. 
Fear was a strange sonsation for the (’amiliait ravaUtr. But if tu’ di«l 
not feci H(»me toiicli of it on that oceaHton, ho inu«t have hrru akin 
ibiit doughty knight who, ai Cli.nrlei V. pronouuet d, n« m r could 
snuffed a rundlc \\4th his fUigersf’ 

f IleeimoH la guardia eu la |da7,.i, do donde sc viriu b»s Oirgw* ilrl 
ejcrcilo de his Indies, lo cual era eu-ia eKpaiilalle, (|nc ftmm r^tahan ra 
nnu. kdera la iimyor parte, y tan juntos tirum ;V otnin, n«» »iiio uu 

cido inuy esireUado.’''~ UelacUm del Pritner. Deitryb., MH, 

VOL, U. 
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he went round among his men, beseeching them not to sliow 
faint hearts at this crisis, when they stood face to face with 
the foe whom they had been so long seeking. They were 
to rely on themselves, and on that Providence which had 
carried them safe through so many fearful trials. It >vould 
not now desert them ; and if numbers, however great, were 
on the side of their enemy, it mattered little when the arm 
of heaven was on thems.’^* The Spanish cavalier acted 
under the combined influence of chivalrous adventure and 
religious zeal. The latter was the most effective in the hour 
of peril ; and Pizarro, who understood well the characters 
he had to deal with, by presenting the enterprise as a cru- 
sade, kindled the dying embers of enthusiasm in the bosoms 
of his followers, and restored their faltering courage. 

He then summoned a council of his officers to cottaitler 
the plan of operations, or rather to propose to them the 
extraordinary plan on which he had himself decided. This 
was to lay an ambuscade for the Inca, ami take him prisoner 
in the face of his whole army ! It was a prt^ject full of 
peril, bordering, as it might well seem, on desperation, Hut 
the circumstances of the Spaniards were de-speratc. Which- 
ever way they turned, they were mcnaccil by the most 
appalling dangers ; and better was it bravely to confront 
tbe danger, than weakly to shrink from it, ^vhtm there wai^ 
no avenue for escape. 

To fly was now too late. Whither could they fly ? At 
the first signal of retreat, the whole army of the Inca would 

♦ Xeres, Conq. del Fern, ap. Barda, tom, Wl p, 197. — • Naliarw, 
Reladou Sumuria, MS. 
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be upon them. Their movements would be anticipated by a 
foe far better acquainted with the intricacies of tlie sierra 
than themselves ; the passes would be occxipied, and they 
would be hemmed in on all sides ; while the mere fact of 
this retrograde movement would diminish the confidence, 
and with it the effective strength of his own men, wliilc it 
doubled that of his enemy. 

Yet to remain long inactive in his present position seemed 
almost equally perilous. Even supposing that Atahuallpa 
should entertain friendly feelings towards the Christians, 
they could not confide in the continuance of such feelings. 
Eamiliarity with the white men would soon destroy tlie idea 
of any thing supernatural, or even superior, in their nattircB. 
He would feel contempt for their diminutive numbers. Their 
horses, their arms, and showy appointuicnts, w'ould he an 
attractive l>ait in the eye <rr the barbaric monarcli, and 
when conscious that ho had the power to cruHli their 
possessors, ho would not be slow in finding a pretext for it 
A sujfficient one had already occurred in the high-hamled 
measures of the Conquerors, on their march through his 
dominions. 

But what reason had they to flatter themselveii tlmt the 
Inca cherished such a disposition towards them ? lie wai 
a crafty and unscrupulous prince, aiul, if the aceoimfs they 
had repeatedly received on their march wen* true, had ever 
regarded tlie coming of the Spaniards with an evil eye, II 
W'as 8carec*]y possihlo ho should do otherwi:a\ His ieft 
messages liad only been iutend<Hl to dc‘e<y’ them acrois the 
mountains, wliere, with the aid of hia warriori, lie nnghi 

i2 
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readily overpower them. They were entangled in the toils 
which the cunning monarcli had spread for them. 

Their only remedy, then, was to turn tlic Inca's arts 
against himself ; to take him, if possible, in his own snare. 
There was no time to he lost ; for any day might bring 
back the victorious legions who had recently won his battles 
at the south, and thus make the odds against the Spaniards 
far greater than now. - 

Yet to encounter Atahuallpa in the oj)en field wouhl ho 
attended with great hazard ; and even if vietorh)ns, then! 
would he little probability tliat the person of the liuai, of so 
much importance, would fall into the hands of the victors. 
The invitation he had so unsuspiciously aecepttsl, vihit 
them in their quarters, afforded the best means for Kcetiring 
this desirable prize. Nor was the C!itcr]iriHc so desperate, 
considering the great advantages afforded by tlie charactcT 
and weapons of the invaders, and the unexpectedness of tht^ 
assault. The mere circumstance of acting on a concertetl 
plan would alone make a small number more tliau a match 
for a much larger one. But it was not necessary to admit 
the whole of the Indian force into the city before th«! attnek ; 
and the person of the Inca once secured, hh followers, 
astounded by so strange an event, were tlu^y few or many, 
would have no heart for further resistance witli the 

Inca once in his power, Pizarro might dictate lawn to tlie 
empire. 

In this daring project of the Spanish chief, it wat easy 
to see that he had the brilliant exploit of Corlen in hk 
mind, when he carried off the Aztec monarch in his eapitaL 
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But that was not by violence, — at least not by open violence, 
— and it received the sanction, compulsory tliough it were, 
of the monarch himself. It was also true that the results 
in that case did not altogether justify a repetition of the 
experiment ; since the people rose in a body to sacrifice both 
the prince and his kidnappers. Yet this was o\Ying, in part, 
at least, to the indiscretion of the latter. The experiment 
in the outset was perfectly successful ; and, could Pixarro 
once become muster of the person of Atahiiallpa, he trusted 
to bis own discretion for the rest. It would, at IcNist, extri- 
cate him from his present critical position, by placing in his 
power an inestimable guarantee for bis safety : and if lie 
could not make his own terms with the Inca at once, the 
arrival of reinforcements from homo would, in all probability, 
soon enable him to do so. 

Pi/,arro having concerted liis plans for the following day, 
the council broke up, and the chief occupied hinmclf with 
providing for the security of tbo camp during the night, 
Tlic approaches to the town w(?re defended ; seatiuols were 
posted at different points, especially on the simnnit of the 
fortress, where they were to observe tbo position of tlio 
enemy, and to report any movement that menaced the tran- 
(piillity of the night. After those precautions, the Spanisli 
commander and his followers withdrew to their appoinleil 
(piartors,— hut not to slec'p. At least, sleep munt have fomci 
late to those who were aware of the difclHivt* plan ftjr the 
morrow ; that morrow which was to Ik^ i\n\ crisis of thenr 
fate,— to crown their ambitioim sebemes with full auecew, 
or consign them to irretrievable ruin I 
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DESPERATE PLAN OF PIZARRO. — ATAIIHALLPA YISIT.*^ THE SPANIARD.H* 
—HORRIBLE MASSACRE.— THE INCA A PIUHONER. — CONOriM’ (»r THi: 

CONQUERORS. — SPLENDID PRO.MISIS OP THE INCA. hVAtU OF 

HUASCAR. 

1532. 

The clouds of the evening Imd passed away, aiul tlie .sun 
i-ose bright on the following morning, the most menurralde 
epoch in the annals of Peru. It wa.s Saturday, tlu' Hk!i of 
NoYcmber, 1532. The loud cry of the trumpet ealUnl the 
Spaniards to arms with the first streak of dawn ; and 
Pizarro, briefly acquainting them with the plan of the 
assault, made the necessary dispo.sitions. 

^ho plaza^ as mentioned in the preceding elmpter, was 
defended on its three sides by low ranges of huiltlingH, con- 
sisting of spacious halls with wide doons or voinitorie.'i (Open- 
ing into the square. In these halls he stationed Ids cavalry 
in two divisions, one under his brother Hernando, tlm oilier 
under De Soto. The infantry ho placed in another of the 
buildings, reserving twenty chosen men to net with Idnwelt 
as occasion might require. Pedro de Camliu, with a few 
soldiers and the artillery, — cornprcdiemli ng umicr tidti im- 
posing name two small pieces of ordnance, called fnlconcli, 
— he established in the fortress. All reeeivcHl orders to 
wait at their posts till the arrival of the I non. After hi?f 
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entrance into tlie great square, they were to remain 
under cover, withdrawn from observation, till the signal was 
given by the discharge of a gun, when they were to cry 
their war-cries, to rush out in a body from their covert, and 
putting the Peruvians to the sword, hear off the person of 
tlic Inca. The arrangement of the immense halls, opening 
on a level with the sccnied to he contrived on 

purpose for a coup de theatre. Pizarro particularly incul- 
cated order and implicit obedience, that in tlie hurry of 
the moment there should he no confusion. Everything 
depended on their acting with concert, coolness, and 
celerity.^ 

The cluef next saw that their arms were in good order ; 
and that the breastplates of their horscH wer(^ garnished 
wdth hells, tu add by their noise to the constenmtiMn of the 
Indians. Refn'sinnenta were also liberally providtal, that 
the troops should he in condition for thc‘ eonfrM‘t, Tiiese 
arrangements htjitig completed, mass wan performed with 
great solemnity by the ecclesiastics who attenclc<l tlia expe- 
dition : the God of battles was invoked to sprtuul his shiclil 
over the soldiers who were fighting to extend the empire of 
the Cross ; ami all joined with enthusiasm in tlie <*hant, 
“ (“Else, 0 Lord! and judge thine 

own cause. One might have Bupposed tlHun a cnmpfinj 

* iVdro Dcscnl). y Canq., -Urlui’jujj tO 1 Ilf srulK, 

.MS. (‘‘‘uq. <lt*l Peru, np. Iturcm, i«nu. Ok }», 107. t'lirla tit-? 

Ilcru. Pi'/:uT«>, MS.-'-Oviedo, I^^L las XIS,, paiir isi. lUu fiii, 

rap. %ii. 

q* “ Lnfi i tutla aqurlla lim'lw rn 

oracian, pidiriuU) :t Dius cl urns couvciucntc »n»Tw> 4 »4i 
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of martyrs, about to lay down their lives in defence of their 
faith, instead of a licentious band of adventurers, meditat- 
ing one of the most atrocious acts of pci-fidj on tlie record 
of history ! Yet, whatever were the vices of the Castiiian 
cavalier, hypocrisy was not among the nun^ber. lie felt 
that he was battling for the Cross, and under tins convic- 
tion, exalted as it was at such a moment as tliis into tho 
predominant impulse, ho was blind to the baser motives 
which mingled witli the enterprise. With feelings tlius 
Idndled to a flame of religious ardour, the soUliers of 
Pizarro looked forward with renovated spirits to the coining 
conflict ; and the chieftain saw with satisfaction, that in the 
hour of trial his men would be true to their lemler and 
themselves. 

It was late in the day before any movement was Tibible 
in the Peruvian camp, where much preparation wan making 
to approach the Christian quarters with dtie state ami cere- 
mony. A message was received from Atahualljai, informing 
the Spanish commander that he should come with his war- 
riors fully armed, in the same manner as the Spaniards had 
come to his quarters the night preceding. This was not 
an agreeable intimation to Pizarro, though lie Inul im rea- 
son, probably, to expect the contrary. But to object might 

cxaltacion de la fc, ^ salvacion de tn«U» nunu'fo di? iihauf, drriiiini2iial»> 
muclias Ingiinins i sangre cn Ins (liMJidinns (pjtt tos«nr«!i. Ffttntmti 
Pizarro anirnS d lo^ soldados con tina miui erktimm phiim im 
hizo: con que, i ascgiirarlcs los do fwrtv <1^ I law I dc wi 

Madro Santisima la vitorm, amancricfan todos mut dt ilm 

batalk, (liciendo d vocf% ^ Kxfurgo Dmuinc, ct jndira mwmsii tmmd 
Naharro, Kclacion Samaria, MS. 
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imply distrust, or, perhaps, disclose, in some meawirc, his 
own designs. lie expressed his satisfaction, therefore, at 
the intelligence, assuring the Inca, that, come as he would, 
he would he received by him as a friend and brother.* 

It >Yas noon heforo the Indian procession was on its 
march, when it was seen occupying the great eauficway for 
a long extent. In front came a large h«,dy (»f attendanti, 
•whoso office seemed to ho to sweep away every particle of 
rubbish from the road. High above the crowd n|»peareti the 
Inca, borno on the shoulders of his principal noldes, while 
others of the same rank inarched by the sides of his litter, 
displaying such a dazzling show of ornaments on their per- 
sons, that, in the language of one of the Conf|uen»rs, they 
blazed like the suu.”t But the greatiT part uf tlio Inca’s 
forces mustered along the fields that Ihunl the rum], and 
were spread over the broad ineudows ns far a * the inc 
could reach.J 

When the royal procession had arrived within half a mile 

* ** K1 Govcrmulop il tu f|nt< vrnR-a rn 

como qtiisien*, ijun dr la niaiuTa qw viairrr I** rtmm 

i hernmno.’ ilrl iVru, a|»* Ikrrin* oaa. i?l. |». Ifl*.’" " 
Oviedo, Hist, <!e l«a Indiinj!, MS., purle iii. iila v»t, riip, vii, ■' »!r* 
Hern. Pimrro, MS. 

1" “Ilcni timta k ptueneria q«e tmiatt d* y |»k!a, »|«r firrj. 
entnuln, 1«» quo reluxiaeon e| iVtIm Pi/.rirf«, OrsnOt y i *»«.■, q » 

t. To the eye of the old Conqueror »o often qio^trd* O-.*- »f 

Peniviun wurrior®! iipjteared «o| Irt# llmii AttJPKt ; “lea® ■■■.«■ j.** ss, ■„ 

que tenia tic '^uerni/' (Urluritm del Ptimer. IlrsrtO'.., ) 1'*' 

seeretary, joj tin'}' lay eneauiped al»»ni,r the hill**, they p*rwi|! jjytsfifi, 

(Xerez, ('«njq, del Peru* a|», Itueia, fmn. j,i p If- nnrf 

to the iinayin;uj*i*» to jt'pt*®:** ii» itone prn is-e *■* t d-.j.'! 

i>ne ean tin tn» wj'h eufriyCn eniiiuaOnif the irtippilf? •-s >1 '''■tiriuin*'*''-;* Iri-ff 
of a harhiuian 
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of tlie city, it came to a halt ; and Pizarro saw, with sur- 
prise, that Ataliuallpa was preparing to pitdi liis tents, as 
if to encamp there. A messenger soon after arrive<I, in- 
forming the Spaniards that the Inca would ocenpy his 
present station the ensuing night, and enter the city on the 
following morning. 

This intelligence greatly disturbed Pizarro, who had 
shared in the general impatience of his men at tht‘ tardy 
movements of the Peruvians. The troops had het*n under 
arms since daylight, the cavalry mounted, and the infantry 
at their post, waiting in silence the corning of the Inca. A 
profound stillness reigned throughout the town, hrokeri only 
at intervals by the cry of the sentinel from the summit of 
the fortress, as he proclaimed the movemeid.s of the Indian 
army. Nothing, Pizarro well knew, was so trying to the 
soldier as prolonged suspense, in a critical situation like the 
present ; and he feared lest his ardour might evaporate, 
and he succeeded hy that nervous feeling natural to the 
bravest soul at such a crisis, and which, if not fear, in near 
akin to it.-^ He returned an answer, tlierefore, to A tahuallpa, 
deprecating his change of purpose; and adding, tlmt lie 
had provided every thing for liis entorfcainment, and ex- 
pected him that night to sup with him.t 

* Pedro Pizarro says, tliat an Intlian spr reported to Ataloiallpa, timt 
tlie white men were all luuldicd together in the great hidl!i im tlm 
in much coustemation, llenos de mudff ; which was not far from the triulj 
adds the cavalier. — Descuh. y Conq., MS. ^ 

t Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— « Amimlm mm lohlot envid 
i decir al Gobemador quo ya era tarde. quo cl queria dormir allf, rpie pr 
k mamna Venia. El Gobernaaor le envid I decir qm lo rogaha qm 
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This message turned the Inca from Ins purpose ; and, 
striking his tents again, he resumed his march, first ad- 
vising the general that ho should leave the greater part of 
his warriors behind, and enter the place with only a few of 
them, and without arms,* as he preferred to pass the night 
at Caxamalea, At tlio same time ho order accommodations 
to ho provided for himself and his retinue in one of the 
large stone buildings, called, from a serpent sculptured on 
the walls, “ the House of the Serpent/’t — No tidings could 
have been more grateful to the Spaniards- It seemed a» if 
the Indian monarch was eager to rush into the snare that 
had been spread for him I The fanatical cavalier could not 
fail to discern in it the immediate finger of Providence- 
It is difficult to account for this wavering conduct of 
Atahuallpa, so different from the hold and d(*ci<h‘d cha- 
racter which history aseribes to him. There is no doubt 
that be made bis visit to the wliite mm in perfect good 
faith ; though Pizarro was probably right in conjecturing 
that this amiahlc disposition stood on a very precarious 
footing. There is as little reason to Huppose that he dis- 
trusted the sincerity of the strangers ; or ho would not tlius 
lumeccasarily have proposed to visit them unarmed. His 

■vinic-hc ]»r»rquc It* wperaH i cenar, c? quo no Iiabia dti ctuuir Itaite 
qiu* (?iirta <k' Hem. Pixarro, M8. 

queriu vcnir hu'go, t* quo wuiii mi anuas. 1*1 lurj.ni Alalntliva 
H' iiiuvio jtava vruir, c drju alii la j'rntr nm \m nruKW, r llrvO nutijgu 
iKl^ta rinru o usil Itulios unna% **ul\o qur »lr ♦ruitkrJai 

tniiau tina** ituria^ prqurnaH, c* hotulasi, t' bubals r»n jiii'iliiw/* (*arfa *lo 
llrra. Pi/;u'T’o. M*'!. 

i* Xrir' , C ’uiiq. (Irl Peru, ap. Barrta, tmu. iji. lUi. 
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original purpose of coming with all his force waj 
to display his royal state, and perhaps, also, 
greater respect for the Spaniards ; but when he 
to accept their hospitality, and pass the nigh 
quarters, lie was willing to dispense with a grej 
his armed soldiery, and visit them in a manner th 
entire confidence in their good faith. He was to 
in his own empire easily to suspect ; and he probi 
not comprehend the audacity with which a few 
those now assembled in Caxamalca, meditated an i 
a powerful monarch in the midst of his victorio 
He did not know the character of the Spaniard. 

It was not long before sunset when the van of 
procession entered the gates of the city. Hirst C£ 
hundreds of the menials, employed to clear the p 
every obstacle, and singing songs of triumph as th 
“ which, in our ears,” says one of the Coi 
“ sounded like the songs of hell ! ” ^ Then follow 
bodies of different ranks, and dressed in different 
Some wore a showy stuff, checkered white and ; 
the squares of a chess-board. t Others were clac 

white, bearing hammers or maces of silver or coppe 
the guards, together with those in immediate attenc 
the prince, were distinguished by a rich azure live 
a profusion of gay ornaments, while the large p 
attached to the ears indicated the Peruvian noble. 

* Relacion del Primer. Descub., MS- 
f Blanca y colorada como las casas de nn ajedrez/’ — Ibid. 
t “ Con martillos en las manos de cobre y plata.”- — Ibid., IV: 
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Elevated liigli above liis vassals came the luca Ataliiiallpa, 
borne on a sedan or open litter, on which was a sort of 
throne made of massive gold of inestimable value.^ The 
palanquin was lined wdth the richly coloured plumes of 
tropical birds, and studded w'ith shining plates of gold and 
silver.! The monarch’s attire was much richer than on the 
preceding evening. Round his neck was suspended a collar 
of emeralds, of uncommon size and brilliancy. J His short 
hair was decorated with golden ornaments, and the imperial 
torla encircled his temples. The bearing of the Inca was 
sedate and dignified ; and from his lofty station he looked 
down on the multitudes below with an air of composure, 
like one accustomed to command. 

As the leading files of the procession entered the great 
square, larger, says an old chronicler, than any square in 
Spain, they opened to the right and left for the royal retinue 
to pass. Everything was conducted with admirable order. 
The monarch was permitted to traverse the plaza in silence, 
and not a Spaniard was to be seen. When some five or six 

* “El asiento quo traia so^bre las andas era un tablon de oro que pest5 
un quintal do ovo scgun dicen los historiadores, 25,000 pesos 6 ducados.’' 
— Nahan-o, Relacion Sumaria, MS. 

! Luego venia mucba gente con armaduras, patenas, i coronas de oro i 
plata : entre estos venia Atabaliba, en una liteia, aforrada de pluma de 
papagaios, de mucbas colores, guarnecida de cbapas de oro i plata/’ — Xcrcs, 
Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p. 198. 

J Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — “Ycnia la persona de 
Atabaliva, la cual traian oclienta senores en liombros, todos bestidos de 
t:na librea azul miiy rica, y el bestido su persona mny ricamente con su 
corona en la cabezajy al cucllo un collar do cmcraldas graudes.” — Relacion 
del Primer. Dcsciib., MS. 
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thousand of his people had entered the place, Atahuallpa 
halted, and, turning round with an inquiring looh, demaiuled, 
“ Where are the strangers ? ” 

At this moment Fray Vicente do Valvcrde, a .Dominican 
friar, Pizarro’s chaplain, and afterwards Bishop of Cuzco, 
came forward with his breviary, or as other accounts say, 
a Bible, in one hand, and a crucifix in the other, and, 
approaching the Inca, told him that he came by order of \m 
commander to expound to him the doctrines of the true 
faith, for which purpose the Spaniards had come from a 
great distance to his country. The friar then exphuiuHl, m 
clearly as he could, the mysterious doctrine of the Trinity, 
and, ascending high in his account, began with the creation 
of man, thence passed to his fall, to his sukHcquent redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ, to the crucifixion, and the ascension, 
when the Saviour left the Apostle Peter as liis Vicegerent 
upon earth. This power had been trausmitted to the 
successors of the Apostle, good and wise men, who, under 
the title of Popes, held authority over all powers and poten- 
tates on earth. One of tlic last of these Pcqies had com- 
missioned the Spanish emperor, the most mighty monarch in 
the world, to conquer and convert thoxiativcs in this western 
hemisphere ; and his general, Francisco Plzarro, had now 
come to execute this important mission. The friar concluded 
with beseeching the Peruvian monarch to receive him 
kindly ; to abjure the errors of his own faith, and embrace 
that of the Christians now proffered to him, the only one hy 
which he could hope for salvation ; and, furthermore, to 
acknowledge himself a tributary of the Emperor Charles 
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tlio Fifth, who, ill that event, would aid and protect him as 
his loyal vassal* 

Whether Atahuallpa possessed himself of every link in 
the curious chain of argument by which the monk connected 
Pizarro with St. Peter, may bo doubted. It is certain, 
however, that he must have had very incorrect notions of 
the Trinity, if, as Garcilasso states, tlio inhnpreter Fclipillo 
explained it by saying, that ** the Christians helieved in 
three Gods and one God, and that made four.'’*)* But there 
is no doubt l^e perfectly comprehended that the drift of the 
discourse was to persuade him to resign bis sceptre and 
acknowledge the supremacy of another. 

The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed Arc, and his dark 
brow grew darker as ho replied, I will bo no man’s tribu- 
tary ! I am greater than any prince upon earth. Your 
emperor may be a great prince ; I do not doubt it, when I 
SCO that he has scut his subjects so far across the waters j 
and I am willing to hold him as a brother. As for the Pope 
of whom you speak, he must bo crazy to talk of giving away 
countries which do not belong to him. For my faith, Im 

♦ Montcfsinoft »yi tlmt Valvcrdc read io the Iiira thes regular ft»rniula 
used by tbe Bpauiardi iu their conqueits. (Annales, MB.jnfto 153S.) But 
that address, though absurd enough, did not eoiupreheud tlie whole lasige cd 
theology aseiihed to the chaplain <»n thiit occatton. Yet it i« not iuipos^nilde. 
But I hiiv«‘ ff>no\ved tho report of Fray Naharro, who collected hi» infor- 
mation front tlic actori in the tmgedy, and whohu miuu{<-f litatcsnent ii 
Citrrohorutc'd Ity the more gcncml tchtiuiony of both the Pi/urroa nm\ llm 
R'cretury Xere/,. 

•f Por de/ir Bins triuo y uno, dixo Dios trea y uno ion tpuam, 
aumamh) los ntuucros por darao u en tender.’^- C'otii. ICral., patlc ii. 
P'). i. cap. xxiii. 
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continued, “ I will not change it. Your own God, as you 
say, was put to death by the very men whom he created. 
But mine,'' he concluded, pointing to his deity, — then alas! 
sinking in glory behind the mountains, — my God still lives 
in the heavens, and looks down on his cbildren-’'* 

He then demanded of Valverde by what authority he had 
said these things. The friar pointed to the hook which ho 
held as his authority. Atahuallpa, taking it, turned over 
the pages a moment, then, as the insnlt he hail received 
probably flashed across his mind, he threw it down witii 
vehemence, and exclaimed, ** Tell your comrades that they 
shall give mo an account of their doings in my land. I will 
not go from here till they have made me full satisfaction for 
all the wrongs they have committed. ’’t 

The friar, greatly scandalised by the indignity ofFered to 
the sacred volume, staid only to pick it up, and, hastornng 
to Pizarro, informed him of what had been done, exclaiming 
at the same time, Do you not sec, that, while wo stand 
here wasting our breath in talking with tliis dog, full of 
pride as he is, the fields arc filling with Indians ? 8et on at 

* Sco Appendix, No, 8, where the reader will llnd cx’Tatii in doi 
original from several contcinporary MSS., rclaiiag tii tlte capture 
Atahuallpa. 

t Some accounts describe him as taxing the Bpaniartl!* in uitirh more 
unqualified terms. (See Appendix^ No. 8.) But language It mn likely to 
be accurately reported in such seasons of excitemem. According to mnm 
authorities, Atahuallpa let the voliuno drop hy fUTiden!, (Monlfikiitoi, 
Annales, MS., aiio 1533. — Balboa, Hist d« Perou, chap, xxii.) Bui the 
testimony, as far as we have it, of those present, concum In representing 
;t as stated in the text. And, if he spoke with the heat imptUed to him, 
this act would only be in keeping. 
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once ! I absolve you.’’*=*^ Pizarro saw that the hour Iiad 
come. He waved a white scarf in the air, the appointed 
signal. The fatal gnn was fired from the fortress. Then 
springing into the square, the Spanish captain and his 
followers shouted the old war-cry of ‘‘St Jago and at 
them ! '’ It was answered by the battle-cry of every 
Spaniard in the city, as, rushing from the avenues of the 
great halls in which thej^ were concealed, they poured into 
i\\o plaza, horse and foot, each in his own dark column, and 
threw themselves into the midst of the Indian crowd. The 
latter, taken by surprise, stunned by the report of artillery 
and muskets, the echoes of which reverberated like thunder 
from the surrounding buildings, and blinded by the smoke 
which rolled in sulphurous volumes along the square, were 
seized with a panic. They knew not whither to fly for refuge 
from the coming ruin. Nobles and commoners,— all were 
trampled down under the fierce charge of the cavalry, who 

* ‘‘ Visto esto por el frayle y lo poco que aprorecliaban siis palal>ras, 
tom (5 su libro, y abaj<5 su cabeza, y fuese para doncle estaba el dicho 
Pizarro, casi corriendo, y dijole: ‘No veis lo que pasa? para que estais 
en coraedimientos y requerimientos con este perro, lleno de soberbk, que 
Tienen los campos llenos de Indies? Salid ^ el ! Que yo os absuelvo." ” 
(Relacion del Primer. Descub., MS.) The historian should be slow in 
ascribing conduct so diabolical to Father Valverde, without evidence. Two 
of the Conquerors present, Pedro Pizarro and Xcrez, simply state that the 
monk reported to Jiis commander the indignity offered to the sacred 
volume. But Hernando Pizarro and the author of the Relacion del 
Primer. Bescub., both eyewitnesses, and Naharro, Zarate, Gomara, Balboa, 
Herrera, the Inca Titucussi Yupanqui, all of whom obtained their infor- 
mation from persons who were eyewitnesses, state the circumstance, with 
little variation, as in the text. Yet Oviedo indorses the account of Xerez, 
and Garcilasso de la Yega insists on Valverde’s innocence of any attempt 
to rouse the passions of his comrades, 

VOL. II, T, 
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dealt tlieir blows right and left, without sparing ; while their 
swords, flashing through the thick gloom, carried dismay 
into the hearts of the wretched natives, who now, for the first 
time, saw the horse and his rider in all tlieir terrors. They 
made no resistance, — as, indeed, they had no weapons with 
which to make it. Every avenue to was idosed, for 

the entrance to the square was <‘hokcd up with the deatl 
bodies of men who had perished in vain eflbrts to fly ; and 
such was the agony of the survivors under the terrible 
pressure of their assailants, that a large body of Indians, by 
their convulsive struggles, hurst through the wall of stone 
and dried clay which formed part of tlui boundary of the 
jplaza ! It fell, leaving an opening of more than a hundred 
paces, through which multitudes now found th(‘ir wny into 
the country, still hotly pursued by the cavalry, wlm, hoiping 
the fallen rubbish, hung on the rear of the fugitivcH, striking 
them down in all directions.^ 

Meanwhile the flght, or rather massacu'c, cn»n tinned hot 
around the Inca, whose person was the gixait object of tlie 
assault. His faithful nobles, rallying about him, tlirew 
themselves in the way of the assailants, and «tn>vt% Ijj 
tearing them from their saddles, or, at huts!, by olFeriiig 
their own bosoms as a mark for their vengi»nnee, iu .shield 
their beloved master. It i.H .said by Bome authoritieK, that 
they carried weapons concealed under their ebithrs- If so, 

^ Pedro Pizarro, Dcsciib. y Conq., MS.— .Xerry, dsl ftp, 

Barcia, tom. iii. p. 198. — Carta do Hern. Pi/.iimi, M8,- i Hi»l. i|i» 

las Indias, MS., parte iii. lib. viii. cap. vii.— Ikdiiriou drl Pfiiurr. Ik-M uli., 
MS. — Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. ii. cap, %%— Infttnicrion iki loga 'Tilii 
cussi Yupaiiqui, MS. 
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it avalloil tliein litilo, as it is not pretentlctl that thoy lifted 
them. But the most tinihl animal will defend itself when at 
bay. Thai they ditl not so in the present Instance is proof that 
they had no weapons to usc.^ Yet they still continued to 
force Imvk the cavaliers, eliii'^ing to their horses with dying 
grasp, and, as one was cut doivn, another taking the place 
of Ills fallen comrade witli a hyaltj truly ailecting. 

The Indian monarch, stunned and hewihlered, saw his 
faithful subjects falling round him without fully compre- 
hending his situation. The litter on wh.ich he rode heaved 
to and fro, as the inighty press swayed backwards and 
forwards ; and he gazed on tlic ovcrwliclming ruin, like 
some forloi'u mariner, wlio, tossed about in his hark by the 
furious elements, sees the lightning’s flash and hears the 
thunder bursting around him, with the eonHciousness that 
he can do nothing to avert his fate. At kmgth, w<'ary with 
the work of destruction, tlui Spaniards, as the Hluides of 
evening greiv deeper, hdt afraid that the rtyal prize might, 
after all, chule them ; and some of the (‘avaliers made a 
desperate attempt to end the affray at once hy taking 


* T1»c author of the Rrlurion (trl Primer. nf a 

few as havinji; hows and arrows, amt of others ns anm-d vvitli silver umi 
<’op]H*r mallets or mares, whirh may, Imwever, tmve hern mor«* fur orua- 
nunU than f«>r service in figltU — Pedro Piznvro and f«ome lutrr wrih iii pay 
that the Indians brought thong* with tliem to hind tho captive white 
men. Both Ih-rnando Pb.arro and the secretary Xerc/ a;!t'ee tliui their 
otily arms were ^ee•rel<'d under their elotlies; !;nt ns ihev do no| pretend 
that thcM* \ver<* used, and as it was annoumaai hy tln' Inca that he tame 
without arms, the aw rlion may well he doubted, or rather ili%rrrdilrd, 
AH uuiliorihe-*, without exeepti»m, agree tliat no attctnpi wnn made iti 
resiitaner. 
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AtallualliDa’s life. Hut Pizarro, who was nearest his person, 
called out with stentorian voice, “ Let no one, who values 
his life, strike at tlie Inca and, strctcliing out his arm 
to shield him, received a %voimd on the hand from one of his 
own men, — the only -wound received by a Spaniard in the 
action.t 

The struggle now became fiercer than ever round the 
royal litter. It reeled more and more, and at length .several 
of the nobles who supported it having heeu .slain, it was 
overturned, and the Indian prince would have come with 
violence to the ground, had not hi.s fall heeu broken by the 
efforts of Pizarro and some other of tin* eavaliers, who 
caught him in their arms. The imperial horla was iu.Htantly 
snatched from his temples by a soldier nanuHl Pslete,J anti 

* “El Marquez dio boxes, dicienJo, ‘ Natl ic liicra al ludio m j cn.a de 
la vidaT” — Pedro Pizarro, Xlcacub. y Conq., MS. 

f Whatever discrepancy exists among the C:istilia« acrunrus in other 
respects, all concur in this rcniarkahlo fact, that no Spauiani, < xropl tin ir 
general, received a wound on that occasion. Pizarrtt ^aw in lliin a satis- 
factory argument for regarding the Spaniards this day, as under the espf»'ia! 
protection of Providence. — See Xerez, f’onq. <iel Peru, ap. liarrin, 
tom. iii. p. 1 90. 

t Miguel Plstcte, who long retained the Mpeen diadem tm a trophy of 
the exploit, according to Garcilasso do la Vega, Real , pane li, 

lib. i. cap. xxvii.) an indifferent nuthority for anything in this part of hi# 
history. This popular %Ynter, whoso work, from his superior kiiowirdgu 
of the institutions of the country, has obtained greater credit, even in 
what relates to the conquest than the reports of the Chmquerori ihemsidvr^, 
has indulged in the romantic vein to an unpardonahle extent in hisaeroufit 
of the capture of Atahuallpa. According to him, the Peruvian immandi 
treated the invaders from the first with suptvme tlefertmee, as ilescemlanti 
of Viracocha, predicted by his oracles as to come and rnh over the land. 
But if this flattering homage had been paid by the Inrn, it would never 
havc^escaped the notice of the Conquerors. Oarcibwo bad reatl the C'em* 
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the unhappy monarch, strongly secured, ^vas removed to a 
neighbouring building, where he was carefully guarded. 

Ail attempt at resistance now ceased. The fate of the 
Inca soon spread over town and country. The charm which 
might have held the rcruvians together was dissolved. 
Every man thought only of his own safety. Even the 
soldiery encamped on the adjacent fields took the alarm, 
and, learning the fatal tidings, were seen flying in ever}' 
direction before their pursuers, who in the heat of triumph 
showed no touch of mercy. At length night, more pitiful 
than man, threw her friendly mantle over the fugitives, and 
the scattered troops of I^izarro rallied once more at the 
sound of the trumpet in the bloody sipiare of Ca.vamalca. 

The number of slain is reported, as usual, with great 
discrepancy. Piv^arro’s secretary says two thouHaml natives 
fell.* A descendant of the Incas, a safer authority than 
Garcilusso — swells the number to ten thousamht Truth is 

nicntarit'H of CorlcH, an ha fioint*w)n‘ic UAh uh ; ami it ia ptuUmhlo that 
that gencrarH arconnt, well founded, it appears, of u aiinihu’ »uper»liti<m 
among the Azteen {<uggc‘Hted to the hiatorian the itlea of a eorre^ponding 
sentiment in the Peruvians, which, while it ilattere*! the vanity of tins 
Spaniards, in souu^ degree vimiieate<l lii« tnvu enunUymen fnnn the charge 
of eowar<lie<‘, inetirn’d i)y tlieir too ready suhmls’^inu : f<»r, however they 
might be called on to resist men, it wtmld have been madness tn re^i^t the 
decrees of Heaven. Yet C*arcilu«M>’ji romantic version has something in 
it so plcuHuig to the imagination, that it bus cut found favemr with 
the Jintjority of readers. The Kiiglish «t\idout Jnight have met with a 
Huilicient eorreetivo in the ccitieism of the sagacious and wepticul 
KobertHou. 

* Xeivz, (hmq. del Peru, up, Parcia, tom. lit. p. Id.'l. 

"f* Luh malaron u todos e<»u loa cavalhm eon espada^i con an ahnzes 
eomo fjuien mata ovrjas—sin hueerles muhe rcjastein ia qne no w cRCuparou 
dc nm$ de <!iez mil, tuna ientoa.'” — Instnu:. del Inga Titueuwi, >iS. Thii 
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generally found somewlicre between the extremes. Tlie 
slaughter was incessant, for there was not! ling to check it. 
That there should liave been no resistance will m^t appear 
strange, when we consider the fact that tlie wretched 
victims were without arms, and that their senses must havt^ 
been completely overwhelmed by the strange and appalling 
spectacle which hurst on them so unexpectedly. ‘‘ What 
wonder was it,” said an ancient Inea to a irtpanianl, 
repeats it, “ what wonder that our countrymen h»st their 
wits, seeing blood run likcw’’ater, and the Inca, whose person 
we all of us adore, seized and carried oiF hy a handftd of 
men?”* Yet tliougli tlie massacre was iricessnnt, it was 
short in duration. The whole time consumed liy it, 
brief twilight of the tropics, did not much e.\cf*ed half an 


document, consisting of two hundml folio is l*y a Peruvian 

Inca, grandson of tljc great Huayna Cupar, anil nephew, rtfiuirf|tirntl) , of 
Atahuallpa, It was written in 1570, and dehi^^in'd to m » forth t»i hi« 
majesty Philip 11. tho claims of Titneussi and the nn'nih« i*4 of hi^ family 
to the royal bounty. In the course of the imunorial the writer take% 
occasion to recapitulate some of the princij»a! events in the laUrr yrar« 
of the empire ; and though sufficiently pndi.x ti> tax tvcji thi* |aVit'iiCi» of 
Philip II., it is of much value as an historical dnrtnnt'ut, i <»iahiv frmi 
of the royal race of Peru. 

^ Montesinos, Annalcs, "MS., am 1552. Areorditig tn Sahnrm, tJtr 
Indians were less astouudcil by tho wild upnsar causi d }<y iIh* K?nh!rn 
assault of the Spaniards, though “this was fuc!} tliiit it mumd le; if tht* 
very heavens were fulling,’'' than hy a tcrrihlo appatitiiui whii-h apprafnl 
in, the air during the oiiblaught. It coniii&tcd «tf a wtunan nnd a rliiid, 
and, at their side, a horseman, all clothed in wldti-on a niiik-wluSr r!fiir|,yr, 
— doubtless tho valiant Bt. James,-' who, with hh sword udaoring liuli!- 
niiig, smote down tho infidel host, and rttndered them ineapidiilr resi^uatirr. 
This miracle the good father reports on the tettiniony of three of his 
order, who were present in the action, and who reresved it from niiiiiWr- 
less of the natives.— Relacioii Snmariiaj M8. 
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liour ; a sliorl period indeed, — yet long enougli to decide 
tlio fate of Pern, and to subvert tlia dynasty of the Incas. 

That night Pizarro kept his engagement ’vvith the Inca, 
since he had Atahiiallpa to sup with him. The hanqnet 
was served in one of the halls facing the great square, which 
a few hours before had been the scene of slaughter, and the 
pavement of whicli was still encumbered with the dead 
bodies of the Inca’s subjects. The captive monarch was 
placed next his conqueror, lie seemed like one who did 
not yet fully eomprehend the extent of his calamity, If he 
did, he showed an amazing fortitude. ** It is tire fortune of 
war,^'* he said and, if we may credit the Spaniards, he 
expressed his admiration of the adroitness witli wliieh they 
had contrived to entrap him in the midst of Iris own iroops^t 
Ho added, that ho had been made acquainted witli the 
progress of tlie wliite men from the hour of their landing ; 
]>ut that ho had been led to undervalue their strength from 
the iusignificanco of their numbers, ilo had no doabt he 
sliould be easily able to overpower tlrem on tlu‘ir arrival at 
Caxamalea, by his superior strengtli ; and, as he wished to 
see for himsedf what manner of men they were, In? ha<l suf- 
fered them to cross tlie mountains, meaning to select such 
as ho eliose for his own service, and getting possesHioii d* 
their wonderful arms and horses, put the rest to douth/J 

•*= “ DificiMlo quf^ vra ufio <1c nuiCTr, I f^iT vrti* Hnooa, 

HKt. (Jritrnl, Ort’. wVlh. H. Cftp. '1% 

•j- adunrunon <U; k tmza qco tcuk Inirla/'-- 10 Ikiuu 1 

1‘jiuwr MH. 

“And in juy opiniuii/’ udd« tlu; Cmmiwn* wli« rr|»nrti ifwrii, 
luid gund gmuiuh for kdk*viii|^ aaild d<f thr?, inuhhtg 
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That such may have been Atahuallpa’s purpose is not 
improhahlc. It explains his conduct in not occupying the 
inomitoin passes, which afforded such strong points of 
defence against invasion. But tliat a prince so astute, as 
by the general testimony of the Conquerors he is represented 
to have been, should have made so impolitic a (lisclosurc of 
his hidden motives, is not so probable. The iiUi‘rcour.so 
with the Inca was carried on chiefly by means of the inter- 
preter Pelipillo, or little l^liilipy as he vvas called from his 
assumed Christian name, — a malicious youth, as it appears, 
who bore no good will to Atahiiallpa, and whose interpre- 
tations were readily admitted by the ConqiH*rors, eager to 
find some pretc.'ct for tlieir bloody rt'prisals. 

Atahiiallpa, as elsewhere noticed, was, at this time, about 
thirty years of age. lie was well mad(?, and more rohu*-t 
than usual with his countrymen. Ills Iieml was large, and 
his countenance might have been called hamlsome, but that 
his eyes, which ■were blood.shot, gave a fha-ee expression to 
his features. He was deliberate inspei'cli, gniv<^ in manner, 
and towards his own people stern eve>u to sevm'ity ; thougli 
wath the Spaniards he showed himself aflaldo, sometimes 
even indulging in sallies of mirth. 

Pizarro paid every attention to hl.s royal captive, am! 
endeavoured to lighten, if lie could not disptd, the glomn 
which, in spite of his assuined mpianimity, Inmg over 
monarch’s brow. lie besought him not to be cast down bj 

but the miraculous intci position of licavcn coubl linvti f,{t¥v4 ui,”— * 
Itchiciou del Primer. Deseuh,, MS, 

^ Xerez, Conq. del p4*ru. ap. narem, tom, lii. p. 203, 
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Ills reverses, for his lot had only been tliut of f*verv prineit 
who had reshsted the white men. They had come into the 
country to proclaim the gospel, the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and it was no woiulm' thej^ had prevailed, when hia sldch! 
was over them, lloaveu had permitted that Atalmallpas 
pride should be bumbled, because of bis hostile intention.s 
towards thc^ Spaniards, and the insults hi‘. lind otrercNl to the 
sacred volume. Ihit he hu<le the Inca take eouragii; and 
confide in him, for the Spaniards w’crc a generous race, 
warring only against those who made war on them, and 
showing grace to all who submitted Atahuallpa may 
have tbougbt the massacre of that day an indilFercnt com- 
mentary on this vaunted lenity. 

Before retiring for the night, Pizarro hriefly addn^ssed 
his troops on tlu‘ir present situation. Wlnm he hud ase*cr- 
taiued that not a man was wenmded, 1 h‘ hade tluuu oiler uj> 
tlianksgivings to Providenec for so gnnit a miraele ; witliout 
its care iluy could never Iiave pn'vulled so (uisily (oau* tlm 
host of tlieir cnemi(.‘S ; and lie trusted their lives had been 
reserved for still greater things. But if tb(;y would suceiHuI, 
they bad much to do for themselves. Th<»y W(‘re in tla^ 
heart of a powerful kingdom, (mcompassed by foes deeply 
attached to their own sovereign. Tliey must h(‘ ever on 
their guard, therefore, and he prejmred at any liour Iti he 
roused from their slumher.s hy the call of the trump**!. |«*» 

* ‘‘ No'ulros <*<m itucH?n»*5 i f»f» 

;1 1<»h qut* not l;i i jiui!:!-niio]ut Urtfiinr, n * 

lo imlvH low {M'jintnun.ot.”-™ -Xro*/, (’untj, <!< l I Vi n, u|», 

toni. jii, p. }.*m, 

t l!n«L, ulu fiujtr.'u- Bizum., ln*»»rub. j. MM. 
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Having tlien posted liis sentinels, placed a guard 

over the apartment of Ataliiiallpa, and taken ;iH the precau- 
tions of a careful commander, Pizarro witlnlrp-.v m rcpo:-e ; 
and, if lie could really feel, that, in the. MchmIv f^cein s of 
the past day, he had been fighting only the gnr-d ll dit <*f the 
Cross, he doubtless slept sounder than on tin* niglit pre- 
ceding the seizure of tbc Inca. 

On the following morning tlic first conuha'ols of the 
Spanish chief were to have the city cleansed tif it.^ impuri- 
ties ; and tlie prisoners, of whom there \ver<‘ many In the 
camp, were employed to remove tlie dead, am! give tliein 
decent burial. Ilis rie.vt care was to dcspat«’li a hotly of 
about thirty horse to tin; (piarters lati'ly occupied by 
Ataliuallpa at the baths, to take posHCBsion of tin* Npoil, and 
disperse the remnant of the Peruvian forces which still 
hung about tlio place. 

Before noon, tbc party which he had detaeheil <*n this 
service returned with a large troop of Indtau.s men and 
women, among tlie latter of whom wen' many of tln^ wives 
and attendants of the Inca. The Spaniards luul met with 
no resistance, since the Peruvian warriors, though so 
superior in number, excellent in appointment'^, and ccm- 
sisting mostly of able-bodied young men, — -for tlie greatvr 
part of the veteran forces were with the I ncaV generals at thi.‘ 
south, — lost all heart from the moment of their hovert*igiP« 
captivity. There was no leader to take liin place ; for they 
recognised no authority but that of the Chili! of the Huig 
and they seemed to be held by a sort of invisible elmrm near 
the place of bis confinement, while they gaxet! with HUper* 
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awe on the wliito men, who could achieve so aiahieifnis 
an cnterpriHo.*' 

The numlH'i' tT Indian prisonerH was so ^c^reiif, that Forne 
of the Compuo’or.s were for jmtting tlnnn all to deutiu or at 
least, cutting oil’ their handn, to di.sahle them from aetn of 
vi<denc(\ and to ntrike terror into their count rvimuii.t The 
pn^poHition, douhthesH, eamc from the lowest ami most 
ferocioiiB of tiu; Holdicry. Hut that it should have heen 
made at all, hIiowh what materiala entered into tin* c<an|m- 
sitiou of rizurrohs company. The chief rejected it at once, 
as no less impolitic than inhuman, and dismisHed (In* IndiiUH 
to their several homes, with the assurance that imiie shcmld 
he harmed who did nut offer rcsistunco to the whiu* men. 
A suflieient nnmhcr, however, was retained to wait on tin* 
Conrpuu’ors, who were so well provided, in this n-spoet, 
that tli(‘ most common soldier was attended hy a retimzc* of 
numlals that wmihl have hetuu* .siut<‘d the is'-^tiddi.'hmcnt of 
a nohIi*.:j: 

^ tlu> OiiH’, ( Unlre-otitt, tlic .Sp:uti;a»h, \Uh* hful 

iu’cn .m thr “ itif'ii with }«« ^f/r/MoAa, unr t ullrU ttv 

tta* n.’Uiv( ?4, truju ‘.hrU' l.ar r.unjjlt siom'U VirncM'ftttH. *1 hr {Mniiilr uf 

(ajxrfi, \vh<» h«»ir iu> aiiiU to the lapuvo im:!,, n|»*a ilu 

f^av'i iho author, ** ;jh prut Vii*ia'»*.rhit hOirituI',’^ fRrk 
Ptiju,, MS.) Is rrmijal’^ tis of a h)i]*vr>tit»(»n, or mtlor an juusthh f.tjjrv, 
utitoji’.'* thr aiichun (irorie^, that ihr hirani't-r aimv fioiu 
“ IT/tht jiiff Atftv untu'tK^ 

numdn,'** OATii. v. .".7. 

i’ “ luoHtii (it oju»i« u, tjui’ KiaOe* Ji a !(«!»-■, h,-. I.njohsr’i (!<• 

ynnou <» l<-*i (•ttraeo'}i he- na(Uo«/* Xiov, Hj-.t, (!rl Oi an, :tia, Baoia, 
nutj, j.j, ]'. ‘Jen. 

J'.Minuol tic !t>*t fine u\V) iv.no foiti;U'on v'l lun; 

r.aeatiial fitn'o tjUt' conio authaa OkIm a ?:s:c]|.4 h:e,ri 

{|Ur O'tiU thoa<ai';cj jiic/a; t!(' Ih‘ii»‘U i th;-* iria jt iit,** ■ (hui-fl. i 

r<4». (hi 1*11 n .MS. 
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The Spaniards Iiad found immense droves of llamas under 
the care, of their sliepherds in the ncighhourhood of the 
baths, destined for the consumption of the Court. Many 
of them were now suffered to roam abroad among tlmir 
native mountains ; though Pizarro causcjd a considerable 
number to be reserved for the use of the army. And this 
was no small quantity, if, as one of the Concpicrors says, a 
hundred and fifty of the Peruvian sheep were frequently 
slaughtered in a day.'^ Indeed, the Spaniards were so 
improvident in their destruction of these animals, that, in a 
few years, the superb fiocks, nurtured with so much care 
by the Peruvian government, had almost disappeared from 
the.land.t 

The party sent to pillage the Im*a’s pleasure-honso 
brought back a rich booty in gold and silver, consisting 
chiefly of plate for the royal tabic, which greatly aslunished 
the Spaniards by its size and weight. These, as well as 
some large emeralds obtained there, togetinu*' with the 
precious spoils found on the bodies of the Indian nuldeH who 
had perished in the massacre, were placetl in saft* custody, 
to he hereafter divided. In the city of Ca.xamalea, the 
troops also found magazines stored with goods, InRh cotton 
and woollen, far superior to any they had seen, for thmwm 
of texture, and the skill witli which the variou.H coloiim were 
blended. They were piled from the Horn’s to the very 

* “So irmtan cacla dia, cicnlo i dnf|m‘nta."~-Xt*rr/, C*hih|. ilcl IVsti, 
ap. Barcia, toiii. iii. p. 202. 

+ Cicza do Leon, Crontea, cap. Itrl. MH. 

“ Hasta quo los destruian tod«» niu haver Kqjauul iti jitilicia (pje lo 
defendiese ni ainparaae.” — Cunq, i. Voh. dd Piru, MB. 
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roofs of the buildings, and in such qiiantitj, that after every 
soldier had provided himself with what he desired, it made 
no sensible diminution of the wdiole amount.* 

Pizarro would now gladly have directed his march on the 
Peruvian capital. But the distance was great, and his force 
was small. This must liavo been still further crippled by 
the guard required for the Inca, and the cdilef feared to 
involve himself deeper in a hostile empire so populous and 
powerful, with a prize so precious in his keeping. With 
much anxiety, therefore, he looked for reinforcements from 
the colonies ; and ho despatched a courier to San Miguel, 
to inform the Spaniards there of his recent sueeesses, and 
to ascertain if there had been any arrival from rnnarm^. 
Meanwhile he employed his men in making Caxamaica a 
more suitable residence for a Christian host, by erecting a 
churcli, or, ]>erlia[)s, appropriating soniti Indian edifice to 
this use, in which mass was regularly performed by the 
Dominican Fathers, with great solemnity. The dilapidated 
walls of the city were also restored in a more suhstantial 
maimer than before, and every vestige was soon effaced of 
the hurricane that had bo recently swejit over it. 

It was not long before Atahuallpa discovered, amidst all 
the show of religious zeal in lii.s compierors, a lurking appo 
titc more potent in most of their hoHoms than either rcdigiim 
or ambition. This was the love of gold, Ibj {letennined 

* X«Tt'7, <I«'l lVru,ap. Bin’ia, toi». iii. p. eOfU 'rhrn* v.un enough, 

myi tlie anonytuoun ('uaqtu'rur, for Kevejal “Tn4a't ewiasi < 

<1© tietulas y ro|t:rt «le lana y ulgUMlun erun vn tan gian rat»ti4a4, qne il nu 
parecTr fueirau inetiester mndios naviui vn que liupieuiii.'*'— Helaeiun il< I 

ti,... t. 
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to avail liiniself of it to procure his own freedom. The 
critical posture of his affairs made it important that this 
should not be long delayed. His brother Iluascar, ever since 
his defeat, had been detained as a prisoner, subject to the 
victor’s orders. He was now at Andamarca, at no great 
distance from Caxamalca, and Ataliiiallpa feared, with good 
reason, that, when his own imprisonment was known, 
Huascar would find it easy to corrupt Ins guards, make his 
escape, and put himself at the head of the contested empire, 
without a rival to di.spute it. 

In the hope, therefore, to effect his purpose hy appealing 
to the avarice of his keepers, he one day told Fizarro, that, 
if he would set him free, he would engage to cover the 
floor of the apartment on which they stood with gold. 
Those present listened with an incrcdulou.s smile ; and, as 
the Inca received no answer, he said, with some emphasis, 
that he would not merely cover the floor, hut would fill the 
room with gold as high a.s he could reacli and, standing 
on tiptoe, he stretched out his hand against the wall. All 
stared with amazement ; while tliey r(*gnrded it as the 
insane boast of a man too eager to procure his liberty tt> 
weigh the meaning of his word.s. Yet Fizurro was sorely 
perplexed. As he had advanced into the eouutry, much that 
be had seen, and all that lie had heard, had eoiifirmtsd the 
dazzling reports first received of the riches of Feru, 
Atahuallpa himself had given him the most glowing picture 
of the wealth of the capital, where the rotifs of tlm temples 
wxro plated with gold, while the walls were hung with 
tapestry and the floors inlaid with tiles of the same precioiis 
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metal. There must be some foundation for all this. At all 
events, it was safe to accede to the Inca’s proposition ; since, 
by so doiim;, ho could collect, at once, all the gold at his 
disposal, and tluis prevent its ])eing purloined or secreted by 
the natives. He therefore acquiesced in Ataliuallpa’s offer, 
and, drawing a red line along the wall at the height which 
the Inca Inui indicated, he caused tlic terms of the proposal 
to ho duly recorded by the notary. The apartment was 
about seventeen feet broad, by twenty-two feet long, and 
the line round the walls was nine feet from the floor. This 
space was to bo filled with gold ; but it was understood that 
the gold was not to be melted down into ingots, but to retain 
the original form of the article.H into which it wa.s manufac- 
tured, that tlie Inca might have the benefit of the space 
which they occupied. lie further agreed to fill an adjoining 
room of smaller ilimensions twice full with idlvcu*, in like 
manner ; and he demanded two mouths to accoiuplish 
all this.t 

* I ]i!tvr t1i<‘ given Ly the uviTctury (Ctmq. 

<h’l IVni, jip. torn. iii. p, 202.) Aa'ikniing t« Htn’ijumlo Pixnrra, 

the aimrtnicnf w.is niiu* leet high, 1ml thirly-five fret long t^y fsoventern or 
eighteen feel wide. ((hirUt, MH.) The nm«t inodemle eftshmUe im large 
enough. JSieverihtui myn that they «lill ** a large rooju, part of the 
old pulare, lUol n<»w the retiidenee of tlie ('aeirjiu* A^topilen, where the ill- 
fatetl Iin’U u.mh kept ti pnsom r and he adib that the line n;uvd on the 
Willi h ^lill vjhihle, (Hewdenee in Houth Aiueriea, vol. ii. p. Hja,) IV;n 
ahoundH in K-iuainK un aneient a^ the Corupieit; and it wonld mtl he 
»nrpriMng Uett the tneinory of a place ro renuuk.ihle m this should 
he pre?ie IV (•*{,“» though nnylhing hut a meinonul to hr elH uslinl hy 
the Spuni.u'ds. 

f Tin' ho in the preerding panigruph are told with rrnuukHlIe uni* 
ft»nu(ty hv the anrieni ehrouieier^*, (t.‘ouf, Pedro Pi/arro, Dewnh, y i*nnj|. 
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Isfo sooner was this arrangement made, tlian the Inea 
despatched couriers to Cuzco and the other principal places 
in the kingdom, with orders that the gold ornaments and 
utensils should he removed from the royal palaces, and from 
the temples and other public buildings, and transported 
without loss of time to Caxamalca. Meanwhile he con- 
tinued to live in the Spanish quarters, treated with the 
respect due to his rank, and enjoying all tlie freedom tliat 
was compatible with the security of his person. Tliough 
not permitted to go abroad, his limbs were nnsliatdded, and 
he had the range of his own apartments under tlie jealous 
surveillance of a guard, who knew too well the value of 
the royal captive to he remiss. He was allowed the society 
of his favourite wives, and Plzarro took care that his 
domestic privacy should not he violated. His stdijeets had 
free access to their sovereign, and every day ho received 
visits from the Indian nobles, who came to bring presents, 
and offer condolence to their unfortunate master. On 
such occasions, the most potent of thcKo great vassals 
never ventured into his presence, without first stripping off 

jVIS.; — Carta dc Hern* Rzarro, C»mq, ap, E.uT.'ii, 

\ibi supra.; — Nalmrro, Relarioit Stiiunria, Zatut*’, (’(»}»(}. tRl Peru, 

lib. ii. ettp, vi.; — Gomara, Hbt do laH Iiid., aip. cxiv,;— Herrtua, llkl, 
Gcaeial, defi. v. lib, ii. rap, i.) Both Nuharro at»d llcn'ora mU' ejt.prri.wly 
that PizaiTO proiitiised the Ine-a hk lilwmlioo toi th« rouipart. 

This is not confirmed by the other chronicler*, who, however, do mi iritl- 
mate that the Spanish general declined the terms. And m Pl/juro, by all 
accounts, enconroged bis prisoner to perform hit part of the rmttnrt* it 
mnst have been with the wndmtanding Implietl, if mi oxptej.^cd, that 
be would abide. by tbe other. It is most improbable tbal the Inca would 
liave stripped bimself of bis treasures, if he had not feo undorstoml it. 
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their saiulals, and bearing a load on their hacks in token 
of reverence. The Spaniards gazed •with curious ejes on 
these acts of homage, or rather of slavish submission, on 
the one side, and on the air of perfect indifference with 
which they were received, as a matter of course, on the 
other ; and they conceived Iiigli ideas of the character of a 
prince wlio, even in his present helpless condition, could 
inspire such feelings of awe in his sul)jccts. The royal 
levee was so well attended, and such devotion was shown 
by his vassals to the captive monarch, as did not fail, 
in the end, to excite some feelings of distrust in his 
keepers.'*^ 

Pizarro did not neglect the opportunity afforded him of 
communicating the truths of revelation to Ills prisoner, 
and both he and his chaplain. Father Valvorde, labounul in 
the same good work. Atahuallpa listened with composure 
and apparent attention. But nothing seemed to move 
him so much as the argument with which the military 
polemic closed liis discourse,— that it could not bo the 
true God •svhom Atahuallpa worsliipped, since ho had 
suffered him to fall into the hands of his enemies. The 
unhappy monarch assented to the force of this, acknow- 
ledging that his Deity had indeed deserted him in his 
titmost need.f 

lU‘lacifm <kl Primer. T>mmh,y M.S.— -Nalmrra, Rekt-ion Sinnatja, MS. 

y^urate, Conq, del Pern, lib. ii. cap. vL 

f I nmg dijo Atabulipa, que citaba espatUadode In qne el Oovrrnadnr 
le havia dicbo : quo bien conoeia quo aquel quo Imblaba en iu Idob, m 
es Dios verdadero, pues tan poco U* aiudd,"’— -Xerez, (bnq. del Peru, ap. 
Barcia, tom. iii. t>. 203. 
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Yet his conduct towards his brother Huascar, at this 
time, too clearly proves that, whatever respect he may have 
shown for the teachers, the doctrines of Christ iaiiity had 
made little impression on his heart, No sooner had iruascar 
ieen informed of the capture of his rival, and of the large 
ransom he had offered for his deliverance, than, as the 
latter had foreseen, he made every effort to regain his liberty, 
and sent or attempted to send, a message to the Spanish 
commander, that he would pay a much larger ransom thati 
that promised by Atahiiallpa, who, never having dwelt in 
Cuzco, was ignorant of the quantity of treasure there, and 
where it was deposited. 

Intelligence of all this was secretly communicated to 
Atahnallpa by the persons who had his brother in charge ; 
and his jealousy thus roused, was farther heightened by 
Pizarro’s declaration, that lie intended to have Huascar 
brought to Caxanmlca, where he would himself examine 
into the controversy, and dctcnnlne which of the two had 
best title to the sceptre of the Incas. Pizarro perceived 
from the first the advantages of a compeiitiuu whicfli 
would enable him, by throwing his .sword into the scale he 
preferred, to give it a preponderance. Thc^ who held 
the sceptre by his nomination would henceforth hv a tool 
in his hands, with which to work lii.s pleasure more cflee- 
tually than he could well do in his own name. It was the 
game, as every reader knows, played by Edward L in the 
affairs of Scotland, and by many a monarch both before and 
since, — and though their examples may not have Ikmoi 
familar to the unlettered soldier, Pizarro was too quick 
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in liis perceptions to require, in this matter at least, the 
teachings of history. 

Atahuall|;)a was much alarmed by the Spanisli com- 
mander’s determination to have the suit between the rival 
candidates brought before him ; for he feared tliat, inde- 
pendently of the merits of the ease, the decision would be 
likely to go in favour of lluascar, whose mild an<l ductile 
temper would make him a convenient instrmmmt in the 
hands of his conquerors. Without further hesitation he 
determined to remove this cause of jealousy for' ever, by the 
death of his brother. 

His orders were immediately executed, and the unhappy 
prince was drowned, as was eomnionly reported, in the 
river of Andamarca, declaring wnth Ins dying breath that 
the white men would avenge his murder, and that his rival 
would not long survive him.- — Thus perished the unfortunate 
lluascar, the legitimate dicir of the throne of tins Incas, in 
the very morning of life, and the commencement of Ins 
reign; a reign, however, wdiich had been, long enough to 
call forth the display of many c.xeellent ami amiable qualities, 
though his nature was too gentle to cope with the bohl 
and fiercer temper of his brother. Such is the portrait 
we have of him from the Indian and Castiliau chroniclers, 

* Htilli the plun* soul Ui« nmuwr uf dcalli mv ws.ii 

m«{‘h (li; l»y tlir luHttjmiis. AU JU llo‘ tin«* i'mihu l.u l 

that hi? liii'd a viuU*nt itcalU ut tlu* «»!" Ith ftru’hi r. - ('oiif. 

Henna, HinL (iniera!, dee, v. lih. hi. ea|». ii. ; -Xrre/, i’ueq. d« i I'rrtg iij». 
Bareia, tno. iii. p. ‘JUJ IVdif» Pizarro, He'-.njh. y (’uutj,, MS.; Nahurre, 
Kelaeiuii Stniiuria, >I:irule, th { Peru, lih, iu vL; > Ifplriir. 

iiel I up Titneusihi, 

t# 2 
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though the former, it should he added, were the hins- 
men of Huascar, and the latter certainly bore no good- 
will to Atahuallpa.^^ 

The prince received the tidings of Huascar 's death with 
every mark of surprise and indignation. He immediately 
sent for Pizarro, and communicated the event to him with 
expressions of the deepest sorrow. The Spanish cornmamler 
refused, at first, to credit the unwelcome news, and bluntly 
told the Inca that his brother could not bo dead, and that 
he should be answerable for his life.t To this Atahuallpa 
replied by renewed assurances of the fact, adding that the 
deed had been perpetrated, without his privity, by Huasear's 
keepers, fearful that he might take advantage of the troubles 
of the country to make his escape. Pizarro, on making 
further inquiries, found that the report of his death was 
but too true. That it should have been brought about by 
Atahuallpa’s officers, without his pxpresss command, would 
only show that, by so doing, they had probably anticipated 
their master's wishes. The crime, whicli assumes in our 
eyes a deeper djo from tlio relation of the parties, had 

* Both Garcilasso do la Vega and Titucuaai Yupanqui wero desrenilurUs 
from Huayna Capac, of tlio pure I^cruvjan stock, tho imtumi 
therefore, of their kinsman of Quito, whom they regankd m a 
Circumstances brought the Castilians into direct rolliiion with Atahuallpa, 
and it was natural they should seek to darken his reputation hy contrtet 
with the fair character of his rival. 

+ “ Sabido esto por ol Oobemador, moslrd, quo lo pesaha mucho ; i 
dijo que era mentira, que no le havian muert 0 ,quo b trujesen luego vivo 
i fiino, que cl mandaria matar i Atabalipa.’’ — Xer«, Conq. del Peru, ap. 
Barcia, tom. iii, p. 1104. 
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not tlie same estimation among tlie Tncas, in wliose 
nmltitudlnous families the bonds of brotherhood must 
have sat loosely, — much too loosely to restrain the arm 
of the despot from sweepmg away any obstaede that lay 
in his path. 
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GOLD ABHIVES FOR THE RANSOM. — VI.SIT TO J‘ACnArAMAr.*-~-Di;MO- 
LITIOM OP THE IDOL. — THE INCA’s PAVOPIUTE <.I;NE1UL. -THE 
INCA’S life in C0NFINEMENT.--~-ENV0Y\S CONOrCl' IN CUZCO.-- 
arrival of almagro. 

1533. 

Several weeks had now passed since Atahualljia's enussaries 
had been despatched for the gold and silver that wta’C to 
furnish his ransom to the Spaniard.s. 3hit tla^ distatnees 
were great, and the returns came in rIonyIj : they uonHi.steil 
for the most part of massive piccc.s of platt\ .^oiue of which 
weighed two or three arro&CAY, — a Spanish \v<*ig]itof t\ventv» 
five pounds. On some days articles of the value of thirty or 
forty thousand pesos deoro were brought in, and c>rca.*^iunal!y 
of the value of fifty or even si.vty thousniHl perns. The 
greedy eyes of the Conquerors gloated on the nhluing heapn 
of treasure, which w'crc transported on the slmulder.H of the 
Indian porter.s ; and, after being carefully n‘gistereti, were 
placed in safe depo.sit under a strong guard. llH‘y mm lH‘giin 
to believe that the magnificent promises of the Inca wtnihl 
he fulfilled ; but as their avarice was sharpentHl by the 
ravi.shing display of w'calth, such as tliey Lad hardly dnrtHl 
to imagine, they became more craving and impatient. They 
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made no allowance for tlie distance and the difficulties of 
the way, and loudly inveighed against the tardiness with 
which the royal commands were executed. They even 
suspected Atahuallpa of devising this scheme only to gain a 
pretext for communicating with his subjects in distant 
places, and of proceeding as dilatorily as possible in order 
to secure time for the execution of his plans. Humours 
of a rising among the Peruvians were circulated, and the 
Spaniards were in apprehension of some general and sudden 
assault on their quarters. Their new acquisitions gave them 
additional cause for solicitude : like a miser, they trembled 
in the midst of their trcasiires.* 

Pizarro reported to his captive the rumours that were 
in circulation among the soldiers, naming as one of the 
places pointed out fur the rendezvous of the Indians the 
neighbouring city of Guamachucho. Atahuall]>a listened 
with undisguised astonishment, and indignantly repelled 
the charge as false from beginning to end. No one of 
my subjects,” said he, “ would dare to appar in arms, or 
to raise liis linger, without my orders. You have me,” 
he continued, “in your power. Is not my life at your 
disposal ? and what better security can you have for my 
fidelity ? ” He then represented to the Spanisli commander 
that the distances of many of the places were very great ; 
that to Cuzco, the capital, although a message might be 
sent by post through a succession of couriers in five days 
from Caxamalca, it would require M’eeks fir a [lorter to 

* Zarate, <1<‘I Peru, lib. ii* cap, vi.— .N'uharru, Prliiritui Stttimrii, 

MS-"— CuiHj. <k*l PiTU, ap. Hrirriu, luin. iii, p. HOI. 
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travel over the same ground with a heavy load on his 
hack* But, that you may he satisfied I am proceeding in 
good faith,” he added, “ I desire you will send some of 
your own people to Cuzco. I wdll give them a safe-conduct ; 
and, when there, they can superintend the execution of the 
commission, and see with their own eyes that no hostile 
movements are intended.” It was a fair offer ; and Tizarro, 
anxious to get more precise and authentic information of the 
state of the country, gladly availed himself of 

Before the departure of these enussaries, the general had 
despatched his brother Hernando, with about twenty horse 
and a small body of infantry, to the neighbouring town of 
Guamachucho, in order to reconnoitre the country, and 
ascertain if there was any truth in the report of an armed 
force having assembled there. Hernando fouml everything 
quiet, and met with a kind reception from the natives : but, 
before leaving the place, lie received further orders from 
his brother to continue his march to Puchai'amac, a town 
situated on the coast, at least a hundred leagues distant 
from Caxamalca. It wms consecrated as the seat of the 
great temple of the deity of that name, whom tlu^ Peruvians 
worshipped as the Creator of the world. It is said that they 
found there altars raised to this god, on their first occupation 
of the country ; and, such was the veneration in which ho 
was held by the natives, that the Incas, instead of attempting 
to abolish his worship, deemed it more prudent to mmctlmi 
it conjointly with that of their own deity, tho Sum Side 

» Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS.— Xerr*/, Conq, drl Ftrn, ftp. 
Barcia, torn. iii. pp. 203, 204.— Nalmrro, Kclacioa Stmmria, m. 
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l)j side tlic two temples rose on the heights that (tverlookcd 
the city of Facliacanmc, and prospered in tlie otferiiigs of 
their respective votaries. “ It was a cunning arrangement/* 
says an ancient writer, by which the great enemy of mati 
secured to himself a double harvest of souls/** 

But the temple of Pachacamac continued to maintain its 
ascendancy ; and the oracles, delivered from its dark and 
mysterious shrine, were held in no leas repute among the 
natives of Tmanthuinjxi, (or, *Uhc four (piarters of the 
world,” as Peru under tho Incas was called,) than the 
oracles of Delphi obtained among tho Greeks. Pilgrimages 
were made to tho hallowed spot from the most distant 
regions, and the city of Pachacamac became among tho 
Peruvians what Mecca was among tlie Mahometans, or 
Cholula witli the people of Anahiiae. The shriiu* of the 
deity, enriched hy the tributes of the pilgrims, gradually 
became cue of the most opulent in the land : and Atalmallpa, 
anxious to collect his ransom as speedily as possible, urged 
Pi;5arro to send a detachment in that direction, to secure 
the treasures before they could be secreted by tho priests of 
the temple. 

It was a journey of considcrahlc difficulty. Two-thirds 
of the route lay along tho table-land of tho Cordilleras, 
intersected occasionally hy crests of tho mountain range, 
that imposed no slight impediment to their progress. For- 

Ml (Unuotiio Pucluumiiui. alcgre <’<«i t-(»rHnrrto, .'Ch'nuin que 

niojistruna cu sns rchjnu’Htris cran coij )»> vuu y lo otre cm 

<'l arruidtj, y (|m'<lattan lu« aniiuaH <lt* lot* jtiulutK'nltiuHhifi vu 

iu Cirza <lc Lcoii, Cronica, cajv. l.wii. 
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tunatclj, niucli of the way, they had the benefit of the great 
road to Cuzco, and ‘‘nothing in Christendom,” exclaims 
Hernando Pizarro, “ equals the magnificcnco of this road 
across the sierra.” ^ In some places, the rocky ridges were 
so precipitous, that steps were cut in them for the travellers ; 
and though the sides were protected by heavy stone balus- 
trades or parapets, it was with the greatest diflieulty that the 
horses were enabled to scale them. Tlic road was rre<|nently 
crossed by streams, over wliicli bridges of wood and some- 
times of stone were thrown ; though occasionally, along tlie 
declivities of the mountains, the %vatcrs swept down in such 
furious torrents, tliat the only method of passing them was 
by the swinging bridges of osier, of which, till now, the 
Spaniards had had little experience. Tliey wtu'e :'0‘(‘ured mi 
either bank to heavy buttresses of stone. Put, as they were 
originally designed for nothing heavier than the foot- 
passenger and the llama, and as they had Htmiothlng 
exceedingly fragile in tlicir appearance, the Spaniards 
hesitated to venture on them with tlieir Imrstvs. ivxpe- 
rience, however, soon showed they were <‘a|>ahle (»f htairing 
a much greater weight ; and tliough the trav«*lh*r, mmie 
giddy by the vibration of the long avenue, look(>d with a 
reeling brain into the torrent tluit was tumlding at the 
depth of a hundred feet or more below Idin, the \vho]<* of the 
cavalry effected their passage without an accident* At 
these bridges, it may be remarked, Uicy fouiol periions 

* “ El camino de \m sierras es cosa de ver, ra verdad mt tierm 

tan fragosa cn la cristiandad no sc ban visto tan htrmwits caiubwii, tmla k 
mayor parte dc cakada/'— Carta, MS. 
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stationed, wliose business it was to collect toll for tlie 
g'overnment from all travellers.* 

The Spaniards were amazed by tbe number as -well as 
liiagnitude of tbe flocks of llamas wliich they saw Ibrowsing 
on tbe stunted herbage that grows in tbe elevated regions of 
the Andes. Sometimes they were gathered in eiielostires, 
blit more usually were roaming at large under the conduct 
of their Indian shepherds ; and the Conquerors now learned 
for the first time that these animals were tended -with as 
much care, and their migrations as nicely regulated, as those 
of the vast flocks of merinos in their own country. 

The table-land and its declivities were thickly sprinkled 
with hamlets and towns, some of them of considerable 
size ; and the country in every direction bore the marks 
of a thrifty husbandry. Fields of Indian corn were to be 
seen in all its different stages, from the green and tender 
ear to the yellow ripeness of harvest time. As they 
descended into the valleys and deep ravines that divided 

Todos los arroyos tienen puentes de piedra 6 de madera. En nn 
rio grande, que era muy caudaloso 6 mny gi’ande, que pasamos dos veces, 
Eallamos puentes do red, que es cosa maravillosa de ver : pasamos por ellas 
los caballos. Tienen en cada pasaje dos puentes, la una por donde pasa la 
g-ente comun, la otra por donde pasa el senor do la tierra (5 sus capitanes : 
esta tienen siempre cerrada € Indies que la guardan ; estos ladios cobran 
portazgo de los que pasan.” — Carta de Hem. Pizarro, MS. — Also Jlelacion 
del Primer, Dcscub., MS. 

*f* A comical blunder has been made by the printer, in M. Teruaux- 
Compans’ excellent translation of Xerez, in tbe account of this expedition. 

On trouve sur toute la route beaucoup de pores, de lamas.” (Relation 
■de la Conquete du Pdrou, p. 157.) — Tbe substitution of pores for pares 
might well lead tbe reader into tbe error of supposing that swine existed 
in Peru before tbe Conquest, 
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tlic crests of tlic Cordilleras, they were surrounded by the 
vegetation of a warmer climate, which delighted the eye 
with the gay livery of a thousand bright colours, and intoxi- 
cated the senses with its perfumes. Everywhere the natural 
capacities of the soil were stimulated by a minute system of 
irrigation, which drew the fertilising moisture from every 
stream and rivulet that rolled down the declivities of the 
Andes ; while the terraced sides of the mountains were 
clothed with gardens and orchards that teemed with fruits of 
various latitudes. The Spaniards could not sufficiently 
admire the industry with which the natives had availed 
themselves of the bounty of Mature, or had supplied the 
deficiency where she had dealt with a more parsimonious 
hand. 


Whether from the commands of the Inca, or from the 
awe which their achievements had spread throughout the 
land, the Conquerors were received in every place through 
which they passed with hospitable kindness. Lodgings 
were provided for them, with ample refreshments from the 
well-stored magazines, distributed at intervals along the 
route. In many of the towns the inhabitants came out to 
welcome them with singing and dancing ; and when they 
resumed their march, a number of able-bodied porters were 
furnished to carry forward their baggage.'*' 


* Carta de Hern. Pizarro, MS.— Estete, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. pp. 206, 207. 
-Rekcion del Primer. Desenb. MS.-Both the last-cited author and 
Miguel Es.ete, the royal veedor or inspector, accompanied Hernando Pizarro ' 
on this expedirion, and, of course, were eye-witnesses, like himself, of what 

hey relate. Estete s narrative is incorporated by the secretary Xerez in 
ins own. 
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At length, after some weeks of travel, severe even with 
all these appliances, Hernando Pizarro arrived before the 
city of Pachacamac. It was a place of considerable popu- 
lation, and the edifices were, many of them, substantially 
built. The temple of the tutelar deity consisted of a vast 
stone building, or rather pile of buildings, which, clustering 
around a conical hill, had the air of a fortress rather than a 
religious establishment. But though the walls were of stone, 
the roof was composed of a light thatch, as usual in countries 
where rain seldom or never falls, and where defence conse- 
quently is wanted chiefly against the rays of the sun. 

Presenting himself at the lower entrance of the temple, 
Hernando Pizarro was refused admittance by the guardians 
of the portal ; but, exclaiming that “be had come too far 
to be stayed by the arm of an Indian priest,” he forced his 
way into the passage, and, followed by his men, wound up 
the gallery which led to an area on the summit of tbe mount, 
at one end of which stood a sort of chapel. This was the 
sanctuary of the dread deity. The door was garnished with 
ornaments of crystal, and with turquoises and bits of coral. ^ 
Here again the Indians would have dissuaded Pizarro from 
violating the consecrated precincts ; when at that moment 
the shock of an earthquake, that made the ancient walls 
tremble to their foundation, so alarmed the natives, both 
those of Pizarro’s own company and the people of the place, 
that they fled in dismay, nothing doubting that their incensed 
deity would bury tbe invaders under the ruins, or consume 

♦ “ Esta pnerta era muy tejida de diversas cosas de corales y turq^uesas 
ycristiiles y otras cosas.” — Relacion del.Primer. Descub., MS. 
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them with his lightnings. But no such terror foiniti its way 
into the breast of the Conquerors, who f(‘It that here at 
least they were fighting the good fight of the Faith, 

Tearing open the door, Pizarro and his party entered ; 
hut, instead of a hall blazing as they had fondly imagined 
with gold and precious stones, offerings of the worshippers 
of Pachacamac, they found themselves in ii .Hinnll ami oliseure 
apartment, or rather den, from the lloor and sides of whieli 
steamed up the most offensive odours, like those of a 
slaughter-house. It was the place of sacrifim?. A few 
pieces of gold and some emeralds were diseovercnl on the 
ground ; and, as their eyes hccame accommodate] to the 
darkness, they discerned in the most rc:‘tircil corner of the 
room the figure of the deity. It was an uncouth monster, 
made of wood, with the head resembling that of a mam 
This was the god, through whose lips Fnfan hml hrenthed 
forth the far-famed oracles which hail dclndj-d his Indian 
votaries ! ^ 

Tearing the idol from its recess, the imii .inani Spaniards 
dragged it into the open air, and there broke it into a 
hundred fragments. The place was then imrifuoh and a 
large cross, made of stone and plaster, was erected on the 
spot. In a few years the walls of tim tcanple were pulle-d 

* “ Aquel era Puehacatna, d cual Ics feanalm hum rnlriitir4ii4rp., ) ii |«» 
que alU so cntciKlio, el derijonia apareda en aqui ll.t earh;i a aqurlbw 
sacerdutesy hablaba con clk)s,y estos cnirabun vmi p, iin« 4 jr 8 y otirtidui 
do los quovenian en romcriaj queen derio qur dtl ii.do t-l dc 

Atabalica iban alii, como los M«r«« y Tum»^ van 4 ia t dr 5li'ra.”« • 
Keladon del Primer. BosoiiIk, M8 .— Alio i‘:sieti*, an. fiuu-js, imn. iii. 
p. -JCO. 
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down by tbc Spanisli settlers, who found there a convenient 
quarry for their own edifices. But the cross still remained, 
spreading its broad arms over the ruins. It stood where it 
was planted, in the very heart of the stronghold of Heathen- 
dom ; and, while all was in ruins around it, it proclaimed 
the permanent triumphs of the Faith. 

The simple natives, finding that Heaven liad no bolts in 
store for the Conquerors, and that their god had no power 
to prevent the profanation of his shrine, came in gradually 
and* tendered their homage to the strangers, whom they 
now regarded with feelings of superstitious awe. Pissarro 
profited by this temper to wean them, if possible, from their 
idolatry ; and though no preacher himself, as ho tells us, 
he delivered a discourse, as edifying doubtless as could he 
expected from the mouth of a soldier and, in eouclusimi, 
ho taught them the sign of the cross, as an inestimable 
talisman to secure them against the future machinations 
of the devil.f 

But the Spanish commander was not so absorbed in his 
spiritual labours as not to have an eye to those temporal 
concerns for which lie came into this (|uarter. He now 
found to his chagrin that ho had eomc sonicwhat too lat«% 
and that the priests of Pachacamae, being adviscnl (if his 
mission, had secured much the greater part of tin* gtdd, and 
decamped 'with it before his arrival. A {piuntity wan artcr- 

* “ ,E a (Ic pRMlicjaLu* Irs hire iia hmium, < I rfigY.a’iu < u 

ijuo viviuu.’^'" Curia (it* Hern. Pizarrn, MS. 

f IhuL, MS.— Urhirioa <lei Primer. De^eiik, MS,-- up. Ilarria, 

tom. iii. p. 209. 
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wards discovered buried in the grounds adjoining,* Still 
the amount obtained was considerable, fiilling little short of 
eighty thousand Castellanos, a sum which once would have 
been deemed a compensation for greater fatigues than they 
had encountered. But the Spaniards had become familiar 
with gold ; and their imaginations, kindled by the romantic 
adventures in which they had of late been engaged, 
indulged in visions which all the gold of Peru would scarcely 
have realised. 

One prize, however, Hernando obtained by his expedifion, 
which went far to console him for the loss of his treasure. 
While at Pachacamac, he learned that tlie Indian com- 
inancler Challcuchima lay with a large force in the neighbour- 
hood of Xau.xa, a town of some strength, at a considerable 
distance among the mountains. This man, who was nearly 
related to Atahuallpa, was his most experienced general, 
and, together with Quizquiz, now at Cuz(u>, had achieved 
those victories at the south which place<l the Tnca on the 
throne. Prom his birtli, his talents, and his large experience, 
he was accounted second to no subject in tlie kingdom. 
Pizarro was aware of the importance of fteciiring his person. 
Finding that the Indian noble declined to met^t Iiijn on his 
return, lie determined to march at once on Xauxa and take 
the chief in his own quarters. Such a selieme, considering 
the enormous disparity of numbers, might seem desperate 

♦ Y andando los tiSjwjs cl capitan Rodrigo Orgaftex, y Fiunelioo do 
Godoy, y otros sacaron gra summa do oro y plata <!« Joi cntcmimlentoi. 
y aim se presume y tion© por cierto,que ay mucho mai ; |)cro, com© no m 
sabe doude esta enterrado, se pierde.*’ — Ciexa do !/Con, Cronie% cap. 
Ixxii. 
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even for Spaniards ; but success had given them such 
confidence, that they hardly condescended to calculate 
chances. 

The road across the mountains presented greater diih- 
culties than those on the former march. To add to the 
troubles of the cavalry, the shoes of their horses were worn 
out, and their hoofs suffered severely on the rough and stone 
ground. There was no iron at hand, nothing hut gold and 
silver. In the present emergency they turned even tlieso 
to account ; and Pizarro caused the horses of the whole 
troop to he shod with silver. Tlio work was done hy the 
Indian smiths, and it answered so well, that in tliis precious 
material they found a substitute for iron during the remainder 
of the march.* 

Xauxa was a large and populous place ; though wc shall 
hardly credit the assertion of the Conquerors, that a hundred 
thousand persons assembled habitually in the great square 
of the city.f The Peruvian commander was encamped, it 
was said, with an army of fivc-and-thirty thousand men, at 
only a few miles' distance from the town. With some 

* ** Hicierou haccr Lerrago tie herrswliims 6 davoB jmni calallan 
plata, lo8 ciialcs hicieron los den Indios fundulorts muy buenon 4 rimntw 
qnisicron <lo dlo8, con cl cual hermgo anthibicron <Ios inciw.** (Ovictlo. 
Hist. <Ic las Indias, MS., parte iii. lib. viii. cap. xvi.)-— The luultor of the 
Rclacion del Triinero DcHoubrinncnto, MS., says they shotl the horses with 
silver and copper. And another of the Peruvian eouquerora nisuret «« 
they used gold and silver. (Relatione d’ un Oupitano Spaginiuhi, ap. 
Raniusio, Navigatioxn ct Viaggi, Venetia, l.'iG."*, torn. iii. fol. lilti,) All 
agree in the silver. 

'h “ J'ha murha la gente dc aqtiel pxiehlo i de suh nmiarcas, u\ 
jmrecer dc los l'’.hp:vuoles se juntahun c.atla dia en la \\htin yrinri|ml den inil 
jK'rsonas.'’-— Rstete, ap. Ihuria, tont iii. p. *2.'U). 

TOt. II. IT 
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difScuIty he was persuaded to an interview with Pizarro : 
the latter addressed him courteously, and urged his return 
with him to the Castilian quarters in Caxamalea, representing 
it as the command of the Inca. Ever since tlic capture of his 
master, Challcuchima had remained uncertain what course 
to take. The capture of the Inca in this sudden and 
mysterious manner, hy a race of beings who sciumMl to have 
dropped from the clouds, and that too in tiu; hour of 
his triumph, had entirely hcwildercd the Peruvian chief. 
He had concerted no plan for the rescue of Atahiiallpa, nor 
indeed did ho know whether any such movement would be 
acceptable to him. lie now acquiesced in his commands, 
and was willing at all events to have a p(u*aonaI interview 
with his sovereign. Pizarro gained Ins end witlioufc being 
obliged to strike a single blow to c0eet it. The barbarian, 
when brought into contact with the white man, would seem 
to have been rebuked by his superior genius, in the same 
manner as the wild animal of the fon^st is suld to quail 
before the steady glance of the hunter. 

Challcuchima came attended hy a numerous n^tinue. He 
was borne in his sedan on the shoulders of his vassals ; and, 
as he accompanied the Spaniards on their return througli 
the country, received everywhere frohx the inhabitants tlie 
homage paid only to the favourite of a monarch. Yet all 
this pomp vanished on his entering the presence of the 
Inca, whom ho approached with Ins feet hare ; while a light 
burden, which ho had taken from om of the attendants, 
was laid on his back. As ho drew near, the old warrior, 
raising his hands to heaven, exclaimed, Would that I had 
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been here ! tliis would not then have happened ; then 
hneeling down he kissed the hands and feet of liis royal 
master, and bathed them with his tears. Atahimllpa, on 
Ins part, betrayed not the least emotion, and showed no 
other sign of satisfaction at the presence of his favourite 
counsellor, than by simply bidding him welcome. The cold 
demeanour of the monarch contrasted strangely with the 
loyal sensibility of the subject."* 

The rank of the Inca placed him at an immeasurable 
distance above the proudest of his vassals ; and the Spa- 
niards bad repeated occasion to admire the ascendancy 
which, even in his present fallen fortunes, ho maintained 
over Ids people, and the awe with which they approached 
him. Pedro Pizarro records an interview, at which ho was 
present, between Atabuallpa and one of bis great nobles, 
who had obtained leave to visit some nnnote part of the 
country on condition of returning by a certain day. He 
was detained somewhut beyond the appointed time ; and, 
on entering the presence with a small propitiatory gift for 
his sovereign, his knees shook so violently, that it seemed, 
says the chronicler, as if he would liave fallen to the grounth 
His master, however, received him kindly, and dismisgCHi 
him without a word of robukc-t 

Atabuallpa in lus confinoment continued to receive the 
same respectful treatment from the Spaniards us hitherto. 
They taught him to play with dice, and the niorc^ ijitricato 

* Ftnlro Pi7.arro, y Conq., MB.- The like (T jl ” 

Estfte, was uever h<*{ore J^een the were ditrovtjyetl/*----' 

EdteU*, ap. Hun'in. tom. iii. p. ‘JUU. 

•f* Pedro Pixarro, Tk^rul#. y (‘enq., MB. 
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game of chess, in wliicli the roy<al captive became expert, 
and loved to beguile with it the tedious hours of his impri- 
sonment. Towards his own people he maintained as far 
as possible his wonted state and ceremonial. lie was 
attended by his wives and the girls of his harem, who, as 
was customary, waited on him at tabic, and discharged tho 
other menial oificcs about bis person. A body of Indian 
nobles was stationed in the antechamber, but never entered 
the presence unbidden ; and, when they did enter it, they 
submitted to the same humiliating ceremonies imposed on 
the greatest of his subjects. The service of his table was 
gold and silver plate. His dress, which he often changed, 
was composed of the wool of the vicuna wrought into 
mantles, so fine that it had the appearance of silk. He 
sometimes exchanged these for a robe made of the skins of 
bats, as soft and sleek as velvet. Hound his head lie wore 
the llautu, a woollen turban or shawl of the most delicate 
texture, wreathed in folds of various bright colours ; and he 
still continued to encircle his temples with the horla, the 
crimson threads of which, mingled with gold, d(!seend€d so 
as partly to conceal Ins eyes. The imago of royalty had 
charms for him when its substance bad departed. No 
garment or utensil that had once belonged to tlui Peruvian 
sovereign could ever be used by another. When ho laid it 
aside it was carefully deposited in a chest kept for the 
purpose, and afterwards burned. It would haves been sacri- 
lege to apply to vulgar uses that winch had been consecrated 
by the touch of the Inca.^ 

This accounc of the pcmonal habits of Atahnallpa is taken from 
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Not long after tlic arrival of the party from Facliacamac 
in the latter part of May, the three emissaries returned 
from Cuxco. They had been very successful in their mis- 
sion. Owing to the Inca’s order, and the awe which the 
white men now inspired throughout the country, the Spa- 
niards had everywhere met with a hind reception. They 
had been carried on the shoulders of the natives in the 
liamacaSy or sedans, of the country ; and, ns they had 
travelled all the way to the capital on the great imperial 
road, along which relays of Indian carriers were established 
at stated intciwals, they performed this journey, of more 
than six hundred miles, not only without inconvenience, but 
with the most luxurious ease. They passed through many 
populous towns, and always found the simple natives dis- 
posed to venerate them as beings of a superior nature. 
In Cuzco tliey were received witli public festivities, were 
sumptuously lodged, and had every waut anticipated by tho 
obsequious devotion of the inhabitants. 

Their accounts of the capital confirmed all that Pizarro 
had before heard of the wealth ami population of tho city. 
Though they had remained more than a week in this place, 
the emissaries had not seen the whole of it. The great 
temple of tho Sun they found literally c<ivertHl with plattts of 
gold. They had entered tho interior and helu^Id the royal 
mummies, seated each in his gold-emhosscnl <!ljair, and in 
robes profusely covered with ornamentH. ''I’he Kpaniardu 
had the grace to respect these, as they hud !>ren previously 

Pedro Pizarro, wlio «a>v him often In lu» eonfujement. An hli enrlrmi 
narrative is little known, I liavu extnuiled the original in ApjmuiiXf 

m. 9 . 
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enjoined by the Inca ; but they required that the plates 
which garnished the walls should be all rcmovctl. The 
Peruvians most reluctantly acquiesced in the. com mauds of 
their sovereign to desecrate the national temple, which every 
inhabitant of the city regarded with peculiar pride and 
veneration. With less reluctance they assisied the Con- 
querors in stripping the ornaments from some of the otiicr 
edifices, where the gold, however, being mixed with a large 
proportion of alloy, was of much less value. 

The number of plates they tore from the temple of the 
Sun was seven hundred ; and, though of no great thickness 
probably, they are compared in size to the lid of a chest, 
ten or twelve inches wide.! A cornice of pure gold eucirtdod 
the edifice, but so strongly set in the stone tluit it fijrtu- 
nately defied the elTorts of the spoilers. The »>paniard8 
complained of the want of alacrity shown by the Indians in 
the work of destruction, and said that there were other 
parts of the city containing buildings rich in gold and silver 
which they had not been allowed to see. la truth their 
mission, which at best was a most ungrateful one, had been 
rendered doubly annoying by the manner in whicdi tliey had 
executed it. The emissaries were men of a very low' stamp; 
and, puffed up by the honours conceded to them by the 
natives, they looked on themselves as entitled to these, and 

* Hcl. dhm Capitano Spagn., ap. Raniusio, tom. iii. fed. 375,—F«lro 
Pizarro, Dcscub. y Couq., — Ilcrrcra, Hist. General, dfr. v. lib, it. 
cap. xii. xiii. 

•f' I de las chapas do oro, quo csta ca«a touia, quitaroa setccioataa 
planchas .... 4 manem do tablai do caxas, do & tros i 4 quatro 
do largo.*^ — Xerez, Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p, 232, 
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contemned tlic poor Indians as a race immeasural)ly beneath 
the European* They not only showed the most disgusting 
rapacity, but treated the highest nobles witli wanton inso- 
lence. They even went so far, it is said, as to violate 
the privacy of the convents, and to outrage the religious 
sentiments of the Peruvians by their scandalous amours with 
the Virgins of the Sun. The people of Cuzco were so 
exasperated that they would have laid violent hands on 
them, but for tlieir habitual reverence for the Inca, in whose 
name the Spaniards had conic there. As it was, the 
Indians collected as much gold as was necessary to satisfy 
their unworthy visitors, and got rid of them as speedily as 
possible.'®^ It was a great mistake in Piznrro ta send such 
men ; there were persons, even in his coin])anj, who, as 
other occasions sho\ved, had some sense of seir”r(‘spect, if 
not respect for the natives. 

The messengers hroiiglit with them, besides silver, full 
two bundred cargas, or loads of gold.t' This w^as an 
important accession to the contributions of Atahuallpa ; and, 
althougb the treasure was still considerably below^ the mark 
prescribed, the monarch saw with satisfaction the time 
drawing nearer for the completion of his ransom. 

Not long before tins, an event had occurred which changed 

Herrera, Hist. Ck-tienil, ckr. v. lib. if. nip. xii. xnu 

'}* So Kay.H Pizurro’H Beeretnry, I viiiHTon <lorienhi?i au^nn dr am 
vemte i rinro tic plala.’* (Xrrez, Coiuj. del IVni., ap. Baivia, nbi Htipru.) 
—"A load, Iks nays, was brought by four IndiunH. C’argsw dr paliguerei, 
tjTic Ian tnieii quatro Tiulios.''’' This mcn.mng o{' jmlhftttrtn nmt a S|m.nlsb 
word— is doubtful. Ttu’naux-Cotnpauj! supposes, iugtuiiotudt enough, that 
that it may have iomclhingof the same tncaiiing witli to which 

it boars some reicmhlance. 
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the condition of the Spaniards, and had an unfavourahio 
influence on the fortunes of the Inca. This was the arrival 
of Almagro at Caxamalca with a strong reinforcement. 
That chief had succeeded, after great efforts, in equipping 
three vessels and assembling a body of one hundred and 
fifty men, with which he set sail for Panama the latter part 
of the preceding year. On his voyage ho was joined by a 
small additional force from ^Nicaragua, so that his whole 
strength amounted to one hundred and fifty foot and fifty 
horse, well provided with the munitions of war. ilis vessels 
were steered by the old pilot Ruiz ; but, after making the 
hay of St. Matthew, ho crept slowly along the coast, baffled 
as usual by winds and currents, and experiencing all the 
hardships incident to that protracted navigation. From 
some cause or other, he was not so fortunate as to obtain 
tidings of Pizarro, and so disheartened were his followers, 
most of whom were raw adventurers, that, when arrived at 
Puerto Viejo, they proposed to abandon the expedition and 
return at once to Panama. Fortunately, one of the little 
squadron which Almagro had sent forward to Tumbez 
brought intelligeuco of Pizarro and of the colony he had 
planted at San Miguel. Cheered by the tidings, the cavalier 
resumed lus voyage, and succeeded at length, towards the 
close of December, 1532, in bringing his whole party safe 
to the Spanish settlement. 

He there received the account of Pizarro ’s march across 
he mountains, his seizure of the Inca, and, soon afterwards, 
>f the enormous ransom ofifered for his liberation. Almagro 
and his companions listened with undisguised amazement to 
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this account of his associate, and of a change in his fortunes 
so rapid and wonderful that it seemed little less than magic. 
At the same time, he received a caution from some of the 
colonists not to trust himself in the power of Pizarro, who 
was knowui to bear liirn no good w'ill. 

Not long after Almagro's arrival at San Miguel, advices 
were sent of it to Caxamalca, and a private note from his 
secretary Perez informed Pizarro that his associate had 
come with no purpose of co-operating with him, hut with 
the intention to establish an independent government Ikitli 
of the Spanish captains seem to have been surrounded by 
mean and turbulent spirits who sought to embroil them with 
each other, trusting, doubtless, to find their own account in 
tlic rupture. Per once, however, their malicious machina- 
tions failed. 

Pizarro w'as overjoyed at the arrival of so considerahlc a 
reinforcement, wliicli would enable him to push Ins fortunes 
as he had desired, and go fmnvard with the eon(|ue.st of the 
country. . lie laid little stress on the secretary's communi- 
cation ; since, whatever might have been Almngro's original 
purpose, Pizarro hnew that the richness of tbo vein he had 
now opened in the land would be certain to si‘cure bis 
co-operation in working it. He had the magnanimity, tliere- 
fore, — for tlicrc is something magnanimous in being aide to 
stifle the suggestions of a petty rivalry in obt*dienco to 
sound policy, -—to send at once to his ancient comrade, ami 
invito him, wdth many assurances of friendship, to Uaxa- 
malca. Almagro, who was of a frank and careless nature, 
received the communication in the spirit in which it was 
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made ; and, after some necessary delay, directed his march 
into the interior. But before leaving San Miguel, having 
become acquainted with the treacherous conduct of his 
secretary, he recompensed his treason by hanging him on 
the spot.* 

Almagro reached Caxamalca about the miihlle of February, 
1533- The soldiers of Pizarro came out to welcome their 
countrymen, and the two captains embraced each otluT with 
every mark of cordial satisfaction. All past diilerences 
were buried in oblivion, and they seemed only prepared to 
aid one another in following up the brilliant career now 
opened to them in the compiest of an empire. 

There was one person in Caxamalca on whom thi.H arrival 
of the Spaniards produced a very dilferent impression from 
that made on their own countrymen. This was the Inca 
Atahuallpa. lie saw in the new-comers only a new awanu 
of locusts to devour his unhappy country ; and lit* felt that, 

• with his enemies thus multiplying around him, the chances 
were diminished of recovering his freedom, or of maiutaiiiing 
it if recovered. A little circumstance, insignificant in itself, 
but magnified by superstition into something formidable, 
occurred at this time to cast ati additional gloom over ids 
situation. , 

A remarkable appearance, somewhat of the nature of a 
meteor, or it may have been a comet, was seen in the 

* Pedro Pimro, Bescub. y Conq., MS.-~-Xerez, ("ouq. dtd r\‘ru, ap. 
Bareia, tom. iii. pp. 204, 20S. — Ilclarion Sumaria, MS.— (‘onq. I Pole tiel 
Pirn, MS. — Kelacioa del Primer. Dctcub., MS.— Herrera, Hist. Clcaartl, 
dec. V. lib. iii. cap. i. 
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Leavens Ly some soldiers and pointed out to Ataliuallpa. 
lie gazed on it witli fixed attention for some minutes, and 
then exclaimed with a dejected air, that a similar sign 
had bf3en seen in the skies a short time before the death of 
his father ITuayna Capac.’’* From tliis day a sadness 
seemed to take possession of him, as he looked with doubt 
and undefined dread to the future. Thus it is that in 
seasons of danger, the mind like the senses becomes mor- 
bidly acute in its perceptions ; and the least departure from 
the regular course of nature, that would have passed un- 
heeded in ordinary times, to the superstitious cyo seems 
pregnant with meaning, as in some wa3^ or other connected 
with the destiny of the individual. 

* Rcl. (I’uu Capitano Spagn. ap. RamtiHlo, tom. iii. fol. 377 — Cieza de 
Leon, Cronica, cap. Ixv. 
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1533 , 

The arrival of Almagro produced a considcniblo change in 
Pizarro’s prospects, since it enabled him to resume active 
operations, and pusli forward his conque.sts in the interior. 
The only obstacle in his way was the Inca's ransom, and the 
Spaniards had patiently waited, till the return of the emis- 
saries from Cuzco swelled the treasure to a large amount, 
though still below the stipulated limit. But now tlnnr 
avarice got the better of their forbearance, and they called 
loudly for the immediate division of the gold. To wait 
longer, would only he to invito the assault of their enemies, 
allured by a bait so attractive. While tlm treasure rennained 
uncounted, no man knew its value, nor wlmt was to be his 
own portion. It was better to distribute it at oiu*(% and let 
every one possess and defend his own. Several, moreover, 
were now disposed to return home, and take thdr share of 
the gold with them, where they could place it in safety. 
But these were few, while much the larger part were t)nlj 
anxious to leave their present quarters, and march at once 
to Cuzco. More gold, they thought, awaited them in that 
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capital, tbaii they could get here by prolonging their stay ; 
•while every hour was precious, to prevent the inhabitants 
from secreting their treasures, of which design they had 
already given indication. 

Pizarro w’as especially moved b}^ the last consideration ; 
and he felt that, without the capital, he could not hope to 
become master of the empire. Without further delay, the 
division of the treasure was agreed upon. 

Yet, before making this, it was necessary to reduce the 
whole to ingots of a uniform standard, for the spoil was 
composed of an infinite variety of articles, in which the 
gold was of very different degrees of purity. These articles 
consisted of goblets, ewers, salvers, vases of every shape 
and size, ornaments and utensils for the temples and the 
royal palaces, tiles and plates for the decoration of the 
public edifices, curious imitations of different plants and 
animals- Among the plants, the most beautiful was the 
Indian corn, in which the golden car was siieathcd in its 
broad leaves of silver, from which hung a rich tassel of 
threads of the same precious metal. A fountain was also 
much admired, which sent np a sparkling jet of gold, while 
birds and animals of the same material played in the waters 
at its base- The delicacy of the workmanship of some of 
these, and the beauty and ingenuity of the design, attracted 
the admiration of better judges than the rude conquerors 
of Peru.« 

* Eoktioiu* <lc* IVtlro ^anclio, n.p. Rninuhio, tom. iii, foL 300.“ — 

Xerr/.. C<mq. <1<’1 Peru, ap. Barcin, tom, V.i. p. *233.^ — ^Znralc, 

Pern, lib. ii, fup. vii,— Oviedo mw at St. Domingo ti»c nrtirlea wlimh 
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Before l)reaking up these specimens of Indian art, it was 
determined to send a quantity, which should l)c deducted 
from the royal lifth, to the emperor. It would serve as a 
sample of the ingenuity of the natives, and would show 
him the value of his conquests. A number of the most 
beautiful articles was selected, to the amount of a hundred 
thousand ducats, and Hernando Fizarro was appointed to 
be the bearer of them to Spain. He was to obtain an 
audience of Charles, and, at the same time that ho laid the 
treasures before him, he was to give an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conquerors, and to seede a further augmenta- 
tion of their powers and dignities. 

No man in the army was better qualified for this mission, 
by his address and knowledge of alFuirs, than nerimndo 
Pizarro ; no one would he so likely to urge his suit with 
effect at the haughty Castilian court. Fut other reasons 
influenced the selection of him at the present juncture. 

Ills former jealousy of Almagro still nuikh.al in his 
bosom, and he had beheld that clutd's arrival at tiie camp 
with feelings of disgust, which he did not care to conceal. 
He looked on him as coming to share tlio spoils td victory, 
and defraud liis brother of his legitimate honours. Instead 
of exchanging the cordial greeting pi-otFcred by Almagro at 
their first interview, the arrogant cavalier bac?k in 
sullen silence. Ilis hrotlier Francis was greatly displeased 

Ferdinand Pixarro was hearing to Cnslilo ; and he fXimtiulM on tevrral 
heautifully ’wrought vasM, n«*hly rhasrd, of vrry Onr and infanurliig 
twdve inches in height .and thirty round — Hint, ih Ia« Iiidiat, UH., part© 
iii. lib. viii. cap, xvi. 
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at a fotaluct whi«''h threatened to renew their af{ei<*nt fend, 
and he indneed Ilerimndo to acccnnpnnv hinn to Alinagro'n 
quartern, and make arknfovle*I«;nient fur hin nneonr- 

tcoiH helnivinur.^ ihit. notwltlmlaudin^ij^ idiow itf 

reroneiliatitm, the irenerul tlion^hi the |iresrut a favimrahle 
op|u>rttn3!ty *<> nnueve liif* Ijreth.er frofii tin* neene of opera- 
tions, where hl;^ faetit>us Hpirit more timn eouiiterhalaueed 
hin endnenl Hervieeh. j 

The hu.'^hn'.'H of meitin*^ do%vu the plate was intrusted to 
the Indian i^old.aniths, who wtu'e thus reqsilred to undo the 
w’ork «»f their <e,vrt hands. They toiled (lay and nii^ht, hut 
such was (h«‘ (|iiantity to he reeast, that it eonsnnu'd a fidl 
month. When ihe whole ivas redneed to har.n of a uniform 
Btandard, they wi‘re nicely weitijhed, under the superinten- 
dence of th<* royal inspeetors. Tin* total umonntof the i^old 
was hnuu! to he one inilUon, three huudretl me! tweuty«.six 
thousamh live hmidred and thirty-nine yo.vo,? tie ore, which, 
alhnvin*^ for the i^o’euter value <»f money in the sixteenth 
eentnrv, waudd he efpdvalent, pndaddj, at the present tinie, 
to near three leiflmm iiiul <t half ff pounds sterling^ or 
sonROvhat less ihan miliums and a half tf ddlan^'l 

• nun r;i, lliiU. tJrnrruI, ilec. v. liU. ii, iiL 

-f* Amtolijc^ tn (h'i*nUi it ViM iltal Ih-r»na«!o nhutUi Is;ut' a 

iharci inwii dmo ht* \vm cutitlcU to, <»f Uif lofii'"# ontsani, in th** 

hope* ihiii itr frtrl »»> ridi im urver totluin? it> t't'Unn nK*uo U* IVro. 

** Tmlmjitma ilr Ir riidhar rice por *lc nitre y pui.pir ytanlo 

myy rtt'» ntiioi fur rci* tuliicsc viihsnutil tls n»rrinr fi rH|urll«i« purtrii,”'"-'* 
llwt, lilt litt helsisfi MS., pniie iii. lih. viii. nip, .\vi. 

4 ! Artft ill’ Itr|‘irUrii»n del Hracatc itc Alfdamllpa, MS.-.- ■ Xrn’3r,| Cenq. 
del iVrti, fip. iJnrrm, tom. iii. ji. rnluriug llir sum# imfutiimed 

ia tbti wm'k, I have avmkHt I bcf«»rr did, ijt this lliilory of the , 
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The quantity of silver was estimated at fifty-one tliousand six 
hundred and ten marks. History affords no parallel of such 
a booty — and that, too, in tlio most convertible form, in 
ready money, as^ it were — having fallen to the lot of a 
little band of military adventurers, like the Conquerors of 
Peru. The great object of the Spanish expeditions in the 
Now World was gold. It is remarkable that their mccem 
should have been so complete. Had they taken the track 
of the English, the French, or the Dutch, on the shores of 
the northern continent, how different would have been the 
result! It is equally worthy of remark, that the wealth 

Conquest of ]Mcxico — of tlic kitmui's of ??eni>r ric-nicnrin, Sorre- 

tarjr of the Royal Aca<lcmy of History at Mailrnl. Thin euunrnt sclinkr, 
in the sixth vohmio of the Memoirs of the AojuUuny. prepared wholly hy 
himself, has introduced an elaborate essay <in the vahu* of iht curreticy in 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isahcdla. Although tins tho dose of 

the fifteenth century — was somewhat earlier than that of the conquest of 
Peru, yet his calculations arc sufficiently near the truth for intr purpOK*, 
since the Spanish etirreney had not as yet been nineh affected by that dis- 
turbing cause,— the infiux of the prcciovis tnetuk fnun the New World. 
Tn inquiries into the currency of a remote age, wo may coTssidcr, in the 
first place, the specific value of the coin,— that is, tins v;ih»e whieh it 
derives from the weight, purity, A'c., of the metal, <*irrmn^tancc« etwily 
determined. In the second place we may inqture into the cmutmendal or 
comparative w’orth of the money, — that is, the value fousulcd on a comjwri” 
son of the difference between the amount of romtnmlities which the mmw 
sum would purchase formerly, and at the prcieitt time. The hwt inquiry 
is attended with great embarmssment, from the difficulty of finding any one 
article which may bo taken as the^tnto standard of value. Wheat, from 
its general cultivation and ttse, has usually been selcrtnl by fMdiiical econo- 
mists as this standard ; and Clemencin has adopted it in hi^ falculaticm«. 
Assuming wheat as the standard, he has endeavoured to ascertain the taluo 
of the principal coins in circulation at the time of the (Jatholtc king<, He 
makes no mention in hit treatirc of the peso de om, by winrh dcnoiniriu- 
tion the sums in tho early part of tlte sixtecntli century were more fre- 
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thus suddenly acquired, hj diverting them from the slow 
but surer and more permanent sources of national prosperity, 
has in the end glided from their grasp, and left them among 
the poorest of the nations of Christendom. 

A new difficulty now arose in respect to the division of 
the treasure. Almagro's followers claimed to he admitted 
to a share of it, which, as they equalled, and, indeed, some- 
what exceeded in number Pizarro’s company, would reduce 
the gains of these last very materially. We were not here, 
it is true,’’ said Almagro’s soldiers to their comrades, **at 
the seizure of the Inca, hut wo have taken our turn in 
mounting guard over him since his capture, have helped 

qucntly expressed tlum by any other. But ho asccrtiiins both the sjjccific 
and tlio coimnerclal value of the cctstcUano, which several t>f the old 
writers, as Oviedo, IDuTcra, and Xerez, concur in stating as j>rt*ei«(‘ly efpuva- 
lent to thc/JC’«o dc oro. From the results of Ina ealeulatioiis, it appears 
that the specilic value of the Castellano, as stated by him ii» reals, is equal 
to three dollari^ and seven cents of our oim ctmriicf/y while the com- 
mercial value is nearly fi)ur times as great, or ckven dollars sltiy-scvm 
miU^ cqiiat to iim2>onnds ticdvc shilUnys and six^amce sterlhff^ By 
adopting this as the approxirmtic value of the peso de. oro, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century^ the reader may easily compute for himself 
the value, at that period, of the turns mentioned in these pages ; most of 
which are expressed iix that denomination. I have been tlie Tuom particular 
ill this statement, since, in my former work, I confined myself to the com- 
mercial value of tho money, which, being iniudi greater than the specific 
value, foitndcd on tho quality and weight of tho metal, was thought by an 
ingenious correspondent to give tho reader an oxaggerated estimate of tho 
sums mentioned in the history. But it seems to me that it is only this 
comparative or commercial value with which tho reader has any <’ont!i*rn ; 
indicating whut amount of commodities any given sum represents, that ho 
may thni know the real worth of that sum -thus adopting the principle, 
though conversely stated, of tho old Iludihraitic maxim, »— 

What is worth in any thing, 

But BO much money as 'twill bring 


VOL. H. 
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you to defend your treasures, and now give you the means of 
going forward and securing your conquests. It is a common 
cause,’’ they urged, ‘‘ in which all are equally embarked, 
and the gains should he shared equally between us.” 

But this way of viewing the matter was not at all 
palatable to Pizarro’s company, who alleged that Atahu- 
allpa’s contract had been made exclusively with them ; 
that they had seized the Inca, had secured the ransom, had 
incurred, in short, all the risk of the enterprise, and were 
not now disposed to share the fruits of it with every one 
who came after them, — There was much force, it could not 
be denied, in this reasoning, and it was finally settled 
between the leaders that Almagro’s followers should 
resign their pretensions for a stipulated sum of no great 
amount, and look to the career now opened to them for 
carving out their fortunes for themselves. 

This delicate affair being thus hannonioualy adjusted, 
Fizarro prepared, with all solemnity, for a division of the 
imperial spoil. The troops were called together in tlie great 
square, and the Spanish commander, ** with the fear of 
God before his eyes,” says the record, ** invoked the assis- 
tance of Heaven to do the work before him conscientiously 
and justly*.”^ The appeal may seem soniewhat out of 
place at the distribution of spoil so unrighteously acquired ; 
yet, in truth, considering the magnitude of tlie treasure, 
and the power assumed by Fizarro to distribute it according 

*** ^^Sogim Dios Nacstro Benor Ic diert i anivmUv immuh lu 
encia y para lo mejor biaer pctlia el ayuik tio l>i«i Niici^tro Bofior, <! 
iinboco el auxilio divino,'* — Acta do Remrtkbn del Resettle, MS. 
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to the respective deserts of the individuals, there were few 
acts of liis life involving a heavier responsibility. On his 
present decision might be said to hang the future fortunes 
of each one of his followers, — poverty or independence during 
the remainder of his days. 

The rojal fifth was first deducted, including the remit- 
tance already sent to Spain, Tho share appropriated by 
Pizarro amounted to fifty-seven thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two pesos of gold, and two thousand three hundred 
and fifty marks of silver. He had besides this tho great 
chair or throne of the Inca, of solid gold, and valued 
at twenty-five thousand pesos de oro. To liis brother 
Hernando were paid thirty-one thousand and eighty pesos 
of gold, and two thousand three hundred and fifty marks of 
silver. De Soto i*cccived seventeen thousand seven hundred 
and forty pesos of gold, and seven hundred and twenty-four 
marks of silver. Most of the remaining cavalry, sixty in 
number, received each eight thousand eight hundred and 
eighty pesos of gold, and three hundred and sixty-two marks 
of silver, though some had more, and a few considerably 
less. The infantry mustered in all one hundred and five 
men. Almost one fifth of them wore allowed, each, four 
thousand four hundred and forty pesos of gold, and one 
hundred and eighty marks of silver, half of the compensa- 
tion of the troopers. Tho remainder i*cccivc<I one fourth 
part less, thougli hero again there were c.vc(‘pti(>ns, and 
Borao were obliged to content themselves with a iiuieii smaller 
share of the spoil.* 

* The purticiilars of the distribution arc given in the Add, <k Reparik 

t2 
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Tlie new cliurch of San Francisco, the first Christian 
temple in Peru, was endowed with two thousand two 
liundred and twenty pesos of gold. The amount assigned 
to Ahnagro’s company was not excessive, if it was not 
more than twenty thousand and that reserved for 

the colonists of San Miguel, which amounted only to iilteen 
thousand was unaccountably small.f Tlu‘ro were 

among them certain soldiers, who, at an early period of the 
expedition, as the reader may remember, abandoncHl the 
march, and returned to San Miguel, 'irhese, certainly, had 
little claim to he remembered in the division of booty. Hut 
the greater part of the colony consiste<l of invalids, men 
whose health had been broken by their previous hardships, 
hut who still, with a stout and wulling heart, diti good ser- 
vice in their military post on the sea-cuast. On what 
grounds they had forfeited their claims to a more ample 
remuneration, it is not easy to explain. 

Nothing is said, in the partition, of Almagro himself, 
who, hy the terms of the original contract, might (dairn an 

cion del Jlescak, an instrument drawn up and «i|ined by the notary. 
The document, which is til creforc of unqutstioimbk' authority, is* among 
the MSS. selected for me from tlic collectum of Munoz. 

* Sc dicse 6. la gente quo vino con cl (.'apitan Piego do Almagro para 
ayudadpngur sus deudas y iletes y suplir alguuns ncecHidadcM qtic truiun 
vcinte mil pesos;’ (Acta do Reparticion del Ecseate, MS.)-. Hrrrcra says 
that 100,000 jpesos were paid to Almagro’s men. (Okl. Cnuttunl, dec. v. 
lib. ii. cap. iii.) — But it is not so get down in the iuhtrument. 

d* “ En treinta personas quo quedaron en la citidad do san Miguel do 
Piiira dolientes y otros quo no vinicron ni so Imlkron on la prisiou do Ata- 
gualpa y toina del oro porquo algunos son pohrea y otros tieneii riereskkd 
pcnalaba 15,000 p* do oro para log rcpartir S. ScSorla outre hit dichai |H.*r 
8on:i8.”— Ibid., MS. 
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equal sliarc of the spoil with liis associate. As little notice 
is taken of Luque, the remaining partner. Luque himself 
was, indeed, no longer to be benefited by worldly treasure. 
He had died a short time before Almagro’s departure from 
Panarnd ; * too soon to learn the full success of the enter- 
prise, which, but for his exertions, must liave failed ; too 
soon to become acquainted with the achievements and tlic 
crimes of Pizarro. But the Licentiate Espinosa, whom he 
represented, and who, it appears, had advanced the funds 
for the expedition, was still living at St. Domingo, and 
Luque’s pretensions were explicitly transferred to him. Yet 
it is unsafe to proixouncc, at this distance of time, on the 
authority of mere negative testimony ; and it must be ad- 
mitted to form a strong presumption in favour of Pizarro’s 
general equity in the distribution, tliat no complaint of it 
has reached us from any of the parties present, nor from 
contemporary chroniclers.f 

The division of the i*ansom being completed by the 
Spaniards, there seemed to be no further obstacle to their 
resuming active operations, and commencing the march to 
Cuzco. But what was to bo done with Atalmallpa? In 
the determination of tliis question, whatever was expedient 

* Montesiuos, Annalcs, MS., nuo 

h Tlic Spauisli Captain,” several tiines cited, wlui tells m lie was cna 
of tlio men appointed to guard the treasure, does indeed eonijduiu tliat u 
large quantity of gold vases and other articles renmiiunl vnulividrd, a pal- 
pable injustice, he thinks, to the honest conquerors, who hud earned all l*v 
their hardships. (Rel. dhm Caiwtano Spagn., np. Kanumio, tom. iii. foL 
373, 370.) The writer, throughout his relation, show.H u full meusuie of 
the coarse and covetous spirit which marked the adventurcM of IVru. 
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was just.^ To liberate him would be to set at lar^e the 
very man who might prove their most dangerous enemy ; 
one whose birth and royal station would rally round him the 
whole nation, place all the machinery of government at his 
control, and all its resources, — one, in short, whose hare 
word might concentrate all the energies of his people 
against the Spaniards, and thus delay for a lorig period, if 
not wholly defeat, the conquest of the country. Yt‘t to 
hold him in captivity was attended with scarcely less dilH- 
culty ; since to guard so important a prize would require 
such a division of their force as must greatly cripple its 
strength, and how could they expect, by any vigilance, to 
secure tlieir prisoner against rescue in tlio perilous passes 
of the mountains ? 

The Inca himself now loudly demanded his freedom. 
The proposed amount of tlic ransom had, indeed, not been 
fully paid. It may be doubted whether it ever wouhl have 
been, considering the embarrassments thrown in the way 
by the guardians of the temples, who seemetl disposed to 
secrete the treasures, rather than despoil these sacred 
depositories to satisfy the cupidity of the 8trnng<»ra, It was 
unlucky, too, for the Indian monarch, that much t»f the 
gold, and that of tho best quality, consisted of Hat plates <ir 
tiles, whicli, however valuable, lay in a compact form that 
did little towards swelling tho heap. But an inmienso 
amount had been already realised, and it would have been 
a still greater one, tho Inca might allege, but for tho im- 

* C8t0 tenia par justo, pties era proyed>ait>.*'--U l« 
imputed to Pizurro by nen*era, Hist. Gcnem!, dee. v. liln iii. cap. h,. 
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patience of tlic Spaniards. At all events, it was a magni- 
ficent ransom, such as was never paid by prince or potentate 
before. 

These considerations Ataluiallpa urged on several of the 
cavaliers, and especially on Hernando do Soto, who was on 
terms of more familiarity with him than Pizairo. I)e Soto 
reported Atahimllpa’s demands to his leader ; l)\it tlic latter 
evaded a direct reply. He did not disclose the <lark pur- 
poses over which his mind was brooding.^ Not long after- 
ward ho caused the notary to prepare an instrument, in 
which ho fully acquitted the Inca of further obligation iu 
respect to the ransom. This he commanded to he publicly 
proclaimed in the camp, while at the same time ho openly 
declared that the safety of the Spaniards required tliat the 
Inca should be detained in coitfinemcnt until they were 
strengthened by additional reinforcenuoits.-j- 

Meanwhile the old rumours of a meditated attack by the 
natives began to 1)C current among the sohlic^rH. They 
were repcatc<I from one to auotlier, gaitung Homething by 
every repetition. An immense army, it was reported, was 

* “I (!omo no uhoiKluban h)8 <U*«ignios k|uc tenia Ic n plif'aban ; prm H 
respondia, <jue iba xnirandn en elb,”''— Herrera, Hist, (irneiul, ilee. v. Ulu 
iii. cap. iv. 

f P\tta qnt’lla fuBione, 11 Havernatore fere vn ntn> junan/i 
ncl qnale Hberaiia il (.‘ueique Alulmlipa et ruieu»liiriia pmni; ri. 

jnirola rl:e haticua <laia a gli SpagmioH rbe 1<» *!« )!.!« r:! .j dbao 

r’hatiena li»r cufcsHu, il (ptale fm* pnldiear puliluamrfr n «'{ 

nella piazza di qmlla <itta <li ('axaiualni.'* (I’fdjn Rrl, up, 

Kuinuhio, loui. iii. fid. 3fHe) The antlnn'ity ii uniiiip* ’aihl. . l.*r ;my 
fact, at Iru'-d, ihut jnuki'« ugaiii'Ht the (’nnqnrou*, • "'iurt- {hr iit iniinnx! 
hy one uf Pizarridn own MM-retarles, and wa« .'inllnni'ird iiirlrr ihr hand* of 
the general and hi}< gi'i-at «4nrcr8. 
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mustering at Quito, the land of Atahuallpa’s birth, and 
thirty thousand Caribs were on their way to support it.* 
The Caribs were distributed by the early Spaniards rather 
indiscriminately over the different parts of America, being 
invested with peculiar horrors as a race of cannibals. 

It was not easy to trace the origin of these rumours. 
There was in the camp a considerable nuiiihcr of Indians, 
who belonged to the party of Huascar, and wlio wore, of 
course, hostile to Atahuallpa. But his worst enemy was 
Belipillo, the interpreter from Tumbez, already mentioned 
iiiAhese pages. This youth had conceived a passion for, or, 
as some say, had been detected in an intrigue with, one of 
the royal concubincs.t The circumstanee liad reached the 
ears of Atahuallpa, who felt hiin.self deeply oiitraged by it. 

That such an insult should have been oITtu-eil by so base a 
person was an indignity,” he said, ** more difficult to bear 
than his imprisonment ; ” X Pizarro, that, by 

the Peruvian law, it could be expiated, not liy tlie criminars 

* la gento natural do Quito vicnen dooieutoa luil hnnibrcs do 
guerra, i treiuta mil Caribca, quo couicn caruo human.a.*’— Xtnx’/, (C’ouq. 
<14 Peru, ap. Barci.-i, toni. iii. p. 2d,’5, See ako Pedro Snudio, ltd. ap. 
Baaiusio, ubi supra. 

■p Pues cstando asi atnivcmo un deinonio do tnia Irugua quo m ded 
fFelipillo irnos da los inucliacbos quo d niarqwz .avia 1Icva<1o i I'kpayi, qtm 
al prcsciitc bera lengua y andava c«anionul<» d<; una mugrr dr Atabalipa." 
— Pedro Pizarro, Dcficub. y Conq., MS. The amour and tlso maliro of 
Felipillo, wind), Quiritnna «coni*f to think, r<*«t cbieny on 
authority (see Espauoles Ci'lebrcs, tom. it. p. 210, nota), ar« fttated very 
explicitly by Zarate, Ntibarro, Gomara, Balkm, all c«nteni|»Ofafifo«% 
though not, like Pedro Pizarro, iicrsoitally prewni in the army. 

t Didendo qtm seniia mas aquel desacalo, quo fti priilon.’’— Zamlf, 
Conq. del Peru, lib. ii. cap. vii 
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own death alone, but by that of his whole family and 
kindred/’* But Felipillo was too important to the 
Spani«ard.s to be dealt "with so siimmanly ; nor did they 
probably attach suedx consequence to an offence which, if 
report be true, they had countenanced by their own 
example. t Felipillo, how'cvcr, soon learned the state of 
tlic Inca’s feelings towards himself, and from that moment 
he regarded him wnth deadly hatred- Unfortunately, his 
malignant temper found ready means for its indulgence. 

The rumours of a rising among the natives pointed to 
Atahuallpa as the author of it. Challcuclnma Nvas c.xamincd 
on the subject, but avowed his entire ignorance of any such 
design, which be pronounced a malicious slander. Fizarro 
next laid the matter before the Inca himself, repeating to 
him the stories in circulation, wdth the air of one who 
believed them. What treason is this,” said tlic general, 
** that you have meditated against me, — -me, who have ever 
treated you Avith honour, confiding in your words, as in 
those of a brotlicr ? ” “ You jest,” replied the Inca, Avho, 

perhaps, did not feel the Avcight of this confidence ; you 
are always jcs.ting with me- IIow could I or my people 
think of conspiring against men so valiant as the Spaniards ? 
Do not jest Avith mo thus, I beseech you.”J ** This,” 

* ZsiititCj loc. fit. 

•f" Ei lo tomudo sufi nnigcrcs 6 repurtidivlns fu pn*finjria t 

tifiuban dc dhin de sus adultcrios.”— Oviedo, Ilifit. dc lus lodiuN, MS. iniito 
iii. lib. viii. cap. x.vii, 

:J: BurlaHtc coujuugo ? feienjprc ino babbiK cosas dc btirluH ? Qud 
I»artc Romos y«, i toda roi gente, para cuojur (i tan vali{*nt<‘« hoinbrei coino 
voRotroR? No me digas crus burlaa.*' — Xcrez, (Jontp del Peru, ap. Ikrcia, 
tom. iii. p. *2 ‘14, 
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continues Pizarro’s secretary, -be saiJ in tbo most 
composed and natural manner, smiling all tbe while to 
dissemble bis falsehood, so thai wo were nil amazed to find 
such cunning in a barbarian. 

But it was not with cunning, but witli tbe consciousness 
of innocence, as tbe event afterwards proved, that Atabu- 
allpa thus spoke to Pizarro. He readily discerned, how- 
ever, tbe causes, perhaps the consequences, of tbo accusa- 
tion. Pie saw a dark gulf opening beneath bis feet ; and 
be was surrounded by strangers, on none of be could 

lean for counsel or protection. The life of the captive 
monarch is usually short; and Atalmallpa might have 
learned tbe truth of this, when ho thought of Ifuasear. 
Bitterly did he now lament the abscnco of Hernando 
Pizarro, for, strange as it may seem, the haughty spirit of 
this cavalier had been touched by the comlition of tlie royal 
prisoner, and he had treated him with a deference which 
won for him the peculiar regard and confidence of the 
Indian. Yet the latter lost no time in endeavouring to 
efface the generaPs suspicions, and to cstalilish his own 
innocence. - Am I not/’ said ho to Pizarro, - a poor 
captive in your hands ? How could I harbour the designs 
you impute to me, when I should ha the first victim of the 
outbreak ? And you little know my people, if you think 
that such a movement would bo made wicliout mj orders ; 
when the very birds in my dominions/’ said he, with somc- 

* qne los Espafiolcs q\ie ae law ban mXnn r«^|wintat!<»s tit! ver 
en vn hombre "barbaro tanta prudcncia.” — Xerw, C«;irjq. cirl IVrif, ap. Ikrcia, 
tom. iii. p. 234. 
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what of ail lijperl)ole, ** would scarcely venture to flv 
contrary to my 

But tlicsc protestations of innocence had litths cfleet on 
the troops, among whom the story of a general rising of 
the natives continued to gain credit every hour. A large 
force, it was said, was already gatliere<l at (huinuiehtieho, 
not a liiuulrod miles from the camp, ami tludr assault might 
be hourly expected. The treasure which the Hpauiards had 
acquired afforded a tempting prize, and their own alarm 
was increased l>y the apprehension of losing it. The 
patrolcs were doubled. The horses were kept sa<blled and 
bridled. The soldiers slept on their arms ; Pizarro went 
the rounds regularly to see that every sentinel was on his 
post. The little army, in short, was in a stale of prepara- 
tion for instant attack. 

Men siiflering from fear are not likely to he too scru- 
pulous as to the means of removing the cause of it. 
Murmurs, mingled with gloomy menaces, were now heard 
against the Inca, the author of these machinationa. Many 
began to demand Ins life as necessary to the safety of the 
army. Among these, the most vehement were Almagro 
and his followers. They had not witnessed the seizure id 
Atalmallpa. They had no sympathy with him in his fallen 
state. They regarded him only as an ineumhranc^*, am! 
their desire lunv was to push their fortunes in tlu^ efnmtry, 
since they luul got so little of the gohl of t -axamalca. They 
were supported hy Iliquelmo the treasurer, atnl hy tlu^ rest 

* PufH HI yo no b) (piitTo, m lus uvch lolar.ut <‘ij lui Xumtr, 

Conq. del Pem, lib. ii. cup. vii. 
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of the royal officers. These men Im<I I, con left at Sati 
Miguel by Pizarro, who did not care to have such official 
spies on his movements. But they had come to the camp 
with Almagro, and they loudly (hunanchHl tlie liica’s death 
as indispensable to the tranquillity of the country, and the 
interests of the Crown. ^ 

To these dark suggestions Pizarro turned— fu* scenicd to 
turn — an unwilling ear, showing visible reluctance to pro- 
ceed to extreme measures witli his prisoner. t There were 
some few, and among others Ilenuuulo de *Soto, who sup- 
ported him in these views, and who regardiMi sucli lucaHurcg 
as not at all justified hy the evidence of Atahuallpa's guilt. 
In this state of things the Spanij^h eomnmnder determined 
to send a small detachment to Gtiainachucho to reconnoitre 
the country, and ascertain what ground there wan for the 
rumours of an insurrection. Be Soto was placed at the 
head of the expedition, which, ns the distance was not great, 
would occupy but a few days. 

After that cavalier’s departure, the agitation among the 
soldiers, instead of diminishing, increased to such a degree, 
that Pizarro, unable to resist their iruportuniti<'S, consented 
to bring Atahuallpa to instant trial- It w'aH hut <iecent, 
and certainly safer, to have the forms of a trial A court 

* Pedro Pizarro, Dcscub. y Conq., MS.— -Relation ck-l Primer. Dmnh,^ 
MS. — Fed. Sancho, Rel. ap. Ramiisio, tom, iii, fob 400.— -Thew cavalkre 
were all present in the camp. 

t “ Aimque contra voluntad del diclio OoWrnador, quo mmem eituho 
hien en ello.”— Relacion del Primer. X>c»r«b., MS,— »So alto Pedro 

Pizarro, Doscub. y Conq., MS. Ped. Sanclio, Rd. .p. Ratmitio, ubi 
supra. 
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was organised, over wliich the two captains, Tlzarm mul 
Almagro, were to preside as judges. An attornej-generiil 
was named to prosecute for iho Crown, and cminsel wan 
assigned to the prisoner. 

The charges preferred against the Inca, drawn up in the 
form of interrogatories, were twelve in number. The moat 
important were, that ho had usurped the crown and apsas- 
sinated his brother Iluascar ; that he had squaiHlered the 
public revenues since the conquest of the country hy the 
Spaniards, and lavished them on his kindred and his ininioim; 
that he was guilty of idolatry and of adulterous practices, 
indulging openly in a plurality of wives ; hnal ly, that 
he had attempted to excite an insurrection against the 
Spaniards.^ 

These charges, most of which had reference to national 
usages, or to the personal I’clations of the Inca, over which 
the Spanish Conquerors had clearly no jurisdiction, are so 
absurd, that tlicj might well provoke a smile, did they not 

* The spccificjition of the charges against the Tm*a h given !>y Ckreihisso 
tie la Vega. (Com. Heal., parto ii. lib, L cap. x.vxvii.) Onr cottid have 
wished to fmd them specified by some of the actors in the trag<Miy. But 
Ciircilasso had access to the best sources of information, and where them 
was no motive for falsehood, as in the present iustam‘c, bin woul nmv 
probably bo taken. The fact of a process being formally inslitiiie*! agaiust 
the Indian nionarcbis explicitly recognised by sevenil contempurai v writers, 
by Gomara, Oviedo, and I^nlro Saneho. Oviedo charactm it as a 
badly contrived and worse written document, dtjviscd hy a i'.u'tinim nud 
unprincipled priest, a clumsy notary without conscience, junl mhrrji of sho 
like stamp, who were all concerned in this vilhmy.” (Hint, de lju Indno^^ 
MS., parte iii. lib. viii. cap. xxii.) Moat autlHuiuen uun'e in the two 
principal charges,— the assassination of Iluascar, ni.d the eonupinny against 
the Spaniards, 
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excite a deeper feeling. The last of the charges was the 
only one of moment in such a trial ; and the weakness of 
this may be inferred from the care taken to bolster it up 
with the others. The mere specification of the articles 
must have been sufficient to show that the doom of the Inca 
was already sealed. 

A number of Indian witnesses were examined, and their 
testimony, filtrated through the interpretation of Felipillo, 
received, it is said, when necessary, a very different colour- 
ing from that of the original. The examination was soon 
ended, and '"a warm discussion,'’ as wc are assured by one 
of Pizarro’s own secretaries, took place in respect to tlio 
probable good or evil that would result from the death of 
Atahuallpa."^ It was a question of expediency. He was 
found guilty, — whether of all the crimes alleged we are not 
informed, — and he was sentenced to bo burnt alive in the 
great square of Caxamalca. The sentence was to be 
carried into execution that very night. They were not 
even to wait for the return of Do Soto, wlmn the information 
he would bring would go far to establish the truth or the 
falsehood of the reports respecting the insurrection of the 
natives. It was desirable to obtain the countenance of 
Father Yalverde to these proceedings, and a copy of the 

* “ Doppo I’esscrsi molto diaputato, ct ragionato tk*l tiumm et vtile di <5 
saria potuto auueniro per il viuerc o inorirc di AtuUulipa, fa ri«<}luto dio 
si facesse giustitia di lui.’’ (Fed. Sanelio, Rd. ap. Kauaiwo, t«ni. iit. f<)l. 
400.) It istke language of a wntcr who may he taken an the mouthpiece 
of Pizarro himself. According to him, the conclave, which agitated thii 
‘ question of expediency,’" consisted of the « othccrfi cjf tint Crown ami 
those of the army, a certain doctor learned in tin* law, that chanced to he 
with them, and the reverend Father Vicente de Valverde.” 
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judgment was submitted to the friar for bis wliiidu 

ho gave without hesitation, declaring that, in h'n* 
the Inca, at all oventn, deserved deatli/^*^ 

Yet there were somo few in that martial rMiifbive wha 
resisted these . high-handed measureH. Th«‘V 
them as a poor requital of all the favours he^lMWrd iiu llicfii 
by the Inca, wlio hitherto liad received nt fln‘ir 
nothing but wrong. They objc’cted to the rvideiire m 
wholly insufHcient ; and they denied the atifhurify of ftin li 
a tribunal to sit in judgment on a aovereign prinee In 
heart of his own clominfons. If he were in trii’d, he 
should be sent to Spain, and his caiifio hnin.«:ht hefi?re the 
Emperor, who alone had power to determine if. 

But the great majority — and lliey were f»'i, tn , 
overruled these ohjectionn, by deedaring there un th.iihi 
of Atahuallpa’s guilt, and they were williiq^ .ivuiine lle^ 

responsibility of his punihhment. A full an Mani af ih*^ 
proceedings would bo sent to (‘untile, ami the Ivtuiirfftr 
should bo informed who were the loyiil f*eriiinfs of the 
Crown, and who were its enemies. The diii|nile ran 
that for a time it menaced an open and vi«driit niptnre ; 
till, at length, convinced tliat rasiiitaneo %fm ih*. 

weaker party, silenced, but not sati^ied. ihi.jn,, 

selves with entering a written agidfi".! ihr-.r. prr». 

ccedings, which would leave an indelible utain .*i. 
of all concerned in fhem.j' 

* " R<‘RjKm<Iio, qtu! flntiuria, <|Uf* vru p4%iftn5r, | 

comicnado u mxwrWy purqu** {tun rn h, rxirtwr T • *>,4,.^, ®..| 

iiitcnU)/’— Ifrnrm, Ili'.f. nnu-tal, dif. v, IJ,. h,. is. 

t Garcilassu hus invnvnvd ;|ic n^iiir# uf ,.r ,,, 
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"VVlieii tlie sentence was commnuicated to the Inca, he 
was greatly overcome by it. He had, indeed, for some 
time looked to such an issue as probable, and had been 
heard to intimate as much to those about him. But the 
probability of such an event is very different from its cer- 
tainty, — and that, too, so sudden and speedy. For a 
moment the overwhelming conviction of it unmanned him, 
and he exclaimed, with tears in his eyes, — What have I 
done, or my children, that I should meet such a fate ? And 
from your hands, too,” said he, addressing Pizarro ; ‘‘ you, 
who have met with friendship and kindness from my people, 
with whom I have shared my treasures, who have received 
nothing but benefits from my hands !” In the most piteous 
tones he then implored that his life might bo spared, pro- 
mising any guarantee that might be required for the safety 
of every Spaniard in the army, — promising double the 
ransom he had already paid, if time were only given him 
to obtain it.^ 

An eyewitness assures us that Pizarro was visibly affected, 
as he turned away from the Inca, to whose appeal he had 
no power to listen, in opposition to the voice of the army, 
and to his own sense of what was due to the security of the 

ously, tliough ineffccUially resisted tlio popular cry f<>r the Inca's hlood- 
(Com. Real., parte ii. lib. i. cap, xxxvil) They wero doubtless correct in 
denying the right of such a tribunal to sit in judgment on an independent 
prince, like the Inca of Peru *, but not so correct in supposing that their 
master, the Emperor, liad a better right. Vattel (Book ii. ch. iv.) ©spe- 
cially animadverts on this pretended trial of Atahuallpa, as a manifest 
outrage on' tho law of nations. 

* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — Herrera, Hist. General, doc. 
V. lib. iii. cap. iv. — karate, Conq. del Peru, lib. ii. cap. vii. 
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.ountrjr.* Atahuallpa, finding he had no power to turn ids 
conquem- from h.s purpose, recovered his habitual self- 
possession and from that moment submitted himself to his 

fate with the courage of an Indian warrior. 

peri!'tr°“ 

pet m the great square of Caxamalea; and. two hours after 
sunset the Spanish soldieiy assembled by torch-Iight in the 

LTg h Tr 

he i' // ^as led out chained 

hand and foot, -for ho had been kept in irons ever sin o 

the great excitement had prevailed in the armv rcspeo . g 
an assault. Pather Vicente do Valverde was “at 1 fs a f 
s nving to administer consolation, and, if possible, to p ! 
suade him at this last hour to abjure his superstition, and 

swe'tlm lo \ ’ f r °®"0"erors. Ifo wa.s willing to 

th, ,0.1 of 1 „. „,i„ k 

ndc drpL^^Tno'po.M/’VT''’'''' 

temioJas rcquirima'iitoj y el rriem aueht l ” I""''!'"' ‘••rno 
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hour ; and, when Atahiiallpa was hound to the stake, with 
the faggots that were to kindle his funeral pile lying around 
him, Valverde, holding up the cross, hcsoiight him to 
embrace it, and he baptised, promising that, by so doing, 
the painful death to which he had been sentenced, should 
be commuted for the milder form of the garrotCy — a mode of 
punishment hy strangulation, used for criminals in Spain,* 

The unhappy monarch asked if this were really so, and, 
on its being confirmed hy Pizarro, he consented to abjure 
his own religion, and receive baptism. The ceremony was 
performed hy Father Valvcrde, and the new convert received 
the name of Juan de Atalmallpa ; the name of Juan being 
conferred in honour of John the Baptist, on wdiosc day tho 
event took place. t 

Atahuallpa expressed a desire that his remains might be 
transported to Quito, tlie place of his birth, to be preserved 
with those of his maternal ancestors. Then turning to 
Pizarro, as a last request, he implored him to take com- 
passion on his young children, and receive them under his 
protection. Was there no one in that dark company who 
stood grimly around liim, to whom he could look for the 
protection of his offspring? Perhaps he thought there was 

♦ Xerez, CoiKi. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom, iii. p. 234.— Pedro Pizarro. 
Descub. y Conq., MS, — Conq. i I^ob. del Pirn, MS. — Fed. Saneho, RcL ap. 
Ramusio, tom. iii. fob 400. The garrotc is a mode of execution by means 
of a noose drawn round the criminal’s neck, to the back part of which a stick 
is attached. By twisting this stick, tho noose is tightened und Bii(Tocali(»u 
is produced. This was the mode, probably, of Atahuallpa's execution. In 
Spain, instead of the cord, an iron collar is suhsHtnted, which, by means of 
a screw, is compressed round tbe throat of the sufterer. 

t Velasco, Hist, dc Quito, tom. i. p, 372. 
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cruel ill liis wars, and bloody in his revenge.^ It may be 
true, but the pencil of an enemy would be likely to over- 
charge the shadows of the portrait. He is allowed to have 
been bold, high-minded and liberal.f All agree that he 
showed singular penetration and quickness of perception. 
His exploits as a warrior had placed his valour beyond dis- 
pute. The best homage to it is the reluctance shown by 
the Spaniards to restore him to freedom. They dreaded 
him as an enemy, and they had done him too many wrongs 
to think that he could be their friend. Yet his conduct 
towards them from the first had been most friendly ; and 
they repaid it with imprisonment, robbery, and death. 

The body of the Inca remained on the place of execution 
through the night. The following morning it was removed 
to the church of San Prancisco, where his funeral obsequies 
were performed with great solemnity. Pizarro and the 
principal cavaliers went into mourning, and the troops lis- 
tened with devout attention to the service of the dead from 
the lips of father Valverdc. J The ceremony was interrupted 

* “ Thus he paid the penalty of his errors and cruelties," says Xerez, 
" for he was the greatest butcher, as all agree, that the world ever saw ; 
making nothing of razing a whole town to the ground for the most 
trifling offence, and massacring a thousand persons for the fault of onel" 
(Conq. del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii. p. 234.) Xerez was the ptivato 
secretary of Pizarro. Sancho, who on the departure of Xerez, for Spain, 
succeeded him in the same office, pays a more decent tribute to the 
memory of the Inca, who, ho trusts, ** is received into glory, since he 
died penitent for his sins, and in the true faith of a Christian." — Fed. 
Sancho, Rel. ap. Ramusio, tom. iii. fol. 399. 

f “El hera muy regalado, y muy Scuor,” says Pedro Pizarro. (Descub. 
y Conq., MS.) “ Mui dispucsto, sabio, animoso, franco,” says Gomara. 
(Hist, de las Ind., cap. cxviii.) 

J The secretary Sancho seems to think that the Peruvians must have 
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by the sound of loud cries and wailing, as of many voices, 
at the doors of the church. These were suddenly thrown 
open, and a number of Indian women, the wives and sisters 
of the deceased, rushing up the great aisle, surrounded the 
corpse. This was not the way, they cried, to celebrate the 
funeral rites of an Inca ; and they declared their intention 
to sacrifice themselves on his tomb, and bear him company 
to the land of spirits. Tlie audience, outraged hy this 
frantic behaviour, told the intruders that Atnhuallpa had 
died in the faith of a Christian, and that the God of the 
Christians abhorred such sacrifices. Tlicy then caused 
the women to bo excluded from the church, and several, 
retiring to their own quarters, laid violent hands on them- 
selves, in the vain hope of accompanying their beloved lonl 
to the bright mansions of the sun.* 

Ataliuallpa^s remains, notwithstanding his request, were 
laid in the cemetery of Ban Francisco.t l>nt from tlicnec, 
as is reported, after the Spaniards left Caxamaica, they 
were secretly removed, and carried, as* he had desired, to 
Quito. The colonists of a later time supposed that some 
treasures might have been buried with tlm body. Jkt, cm 

regarded these funeral henonrs as an ample eoinpenmUen to Auliuallp:*. 
for any wrongs ho may have sustained, since they at onre raiRed liiin in a 
level witli the tSpaniards ! — Ibid., lec. ciU 

^ Eelacion del Ihlincr. Dcscub., MS. See Apptnt^kr^ dYn. 10, wIh'U! 
I have (dted in tlie original seveml of the contem|mrary notirr^ <tf Ata- 
huallpa^s execution, which being in manuseript are not very areeissblr evrn 
to Spaniards. 

f **Oi dicen los'Indiea qtie estA su sepulrro junto d tina rrtix do pirdta 
bknea quo eita en el ceincntcrio del convente do b'mjuusro.”— 
sines, Aruuilei, .MS. atlo 1553. 
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excavating the ground, neither treasure nor remains were to 
be discovered."^ 

A day or two after these tragic events, Hernando de Soto 
returned from his excursion. Great was his astonishment 
and indignation at learning what had been done in his 
absence. He sought out Pizarro at once, and found him, 
says the chronicler, with a great felt hat, l)y way of 
mourning, slouched over his eyes,’' and in his dress and 
demeanour exhibiting all the show of sorrow. t ‘‘ You have 
acted rashly,” said De Soto to him bluntly ; Atahuallpa 
has been basely slandered. There was no enemy at Gua- 
maeliucho ; no rising among the natives. I have met with 
nothing on the road but demonstrations of good-will, and all 
is quiet. If it was necessary to bring the Inca to trial, he 
should have been taken to Castile and judged by the 
Emperor. I would have pledged myself to see him safe on 
board the vessel, Pizarro confessed that he had been 
precipitate, and said that he had been deceived by Pticpielme, 

* Oviedo, Hist, do ks Indias, MS., parte in. lib. viii. cap. xxii. Accord- 
ing to Stevenson, In the chapel belonging to the common gaol, which 
was formerly part of the palace, the altar stands on the stone on which 
Atahuallpa was placed by the Spaniards and strangled, and tinder vrliich 
he was buried.’’ (Residence in Sotuh America, vol. ii. p. 1 6'3.) Mon- 
tesinos, who wrote more than a century after the Conquest, ttdis us that 
“ spots of blood were still visible on a broad flagshine, in the prison of 
Caxamalca, on which Atahuallpa was IcJtcadcd''' (Annalcs, MS., ailo 
1553.) — Ignorance and credulity could scarcely go farther. 

't' Hallaronlc monstrando mucho sentimiento con im gran sombrero- 
dc fieltro pnesto cn la calicza por luto 6 muy ealado sobre los ojos.’’ — - 
Oviedo, Hist, do las Indias, MS., parte hi. lib. viii. cap. xxii, 

4: Ibid., MS., nbi supra. — Pedro PizaiTO, Descub. y Conq,, MS. — See 
AppendiXj No. 10. 
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Valverde, and the others. These chaf-ges soon reached the 
ears of the treasurer and the Dominican, \vho, in their turn, 
exculpated themselves, and upbraided Pizarro to his face, 
as the only one responsible for the deed. The dispute ran 
high ; and the parties were heard by the by-standers to 
give one another the lie This vulgar squabl>le among 
the leaders, so soon after the event, is the best commentary 
on tlie iniquity of thou: own proceedings, and the innocence 
of the Inca. 

The treatment of Atahuallpa, from first to last, forms 
undoubtedly one of the darkest chapters in Spanish colonial 
history. There may have been massacres perpetrated on a 
more extended scale, and executions accompanied with a 
greater refinement of cruelty. But the blood-stained amuila 
of the Conquest aiford no such example of cold-heart od and 
systematic persecution, not of an enemy, but of one wlnmc 
whole deportment had been that of a friend and a iKiuefuctor. 

From the hour that Pizarro and his followers had entered 
within the sphere of Atahuallpa’s iufiuence,, the hand of 
friendship had been extended to them by tim natives. 
Their first act, on crossing the mountains, was to kidnap 
the monarch and massacre his people. The seizuia* of hi.H 
person might be vindicated, by those who cunsidt‘red the 

* This remarkable account is given hy Oviedo, not in tbe body \m 
narrative, but in one of tbose supjdcineutary elmpteri?, whirh bt* niuk»’K the 
vcbielc oftlie most luiHCellaneous, yet <d‘u*ntiim‘h itupm’lunt go*.* i|MC’‘jn’Cl- 
ing tbc gn.-at IransaetionH of his liistory- Ah be knew f.uuibaily ibr 
leaders in thene traiiKaetiunK, tho leHtiinony which be etdlr! Srd, 
at raudom, is of high authority. The reader will (iml Ovinlo'f^ urronni of 
tbc Inca’s death extracted in the (jriginul, among the other mairri td* iliii 
catastrophe, in Appendix^ No. 10. 
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end as justifying the means, on the ground that it ^as 
mdispensaWe to secure the triumphs of the Cross But no 
««ch apology can be urged for the massacre of the unarmed 
.nd helpless population, -as wanton as it was wiohed 
The long confinement of the Inca had been used by the 
onquciws to wring from him his treasures with the hard 
gripe of avarice. During the whole of this dismal period 
he had conducted himself with singular generosity and good 
. He had opened a free passage to the Spaniards 
hreugh every part of his empire j and had furnished every 
facility for the execution of their plans. When these were 
aceompis ed, and he remained an encumbrance on their 
mnds, notwithstanding their engagement, e.vpres.sed or 
implied, to release him, -and Pizarro, as we have seen 
by a formal act, acquitted his captive of any further obli- 
gation on the score of the ransom, -he was arraigned 
emre a mock tribunal, and under pretences equally false 
and fnvolous, was condemned to an e.v-cruciati„g death 
<iom first to last, the policy of the Spanisli Conquerors 

It is not easy to acquit Pi^arro of being i„ a great decree 

and hat in the death of the Inca, especially, ho yielded 
eluctantly to the importunities of others.* But weak as is 

lacioa Jpriint («»: 

Mi,.) Ancom die moUo U di- 
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this apology, the historian wlio has the means of comparing 
the various testimony of the period will come to a dilfcrcnt 
conclusion. To him it will appear that Pizarro had prohahlj 
long felt the x'cmoval of Atahuallpa as essential to the 
success of his enterprise. lie foresaw the odiutu that 
would bo incurred by the death of his royal captive without 
sufficient grounds ; while he laboured to establish these, he 
still shrunk from the responsibility of the deed, ami pre- 
ferred to perpetrate it in obedience to the suggestionH of 
others, rather than his own. Like many ati unprincipled 
politician, lie wished to reap the benefit of a bad act, and let 
others take the blame of it. 

Almagro and his followers arc reported by Pizarro’s 
secretaries to have first insisted on the Inca’s thuith. They 
wore loudly supported by the treasurer and the royal (dfiej^rs, 
who considered it as indispensable to the inten‘.sts of the 
Crown ; and, finally, the rumours of a conspiracy raised the 
same cry among the soldiers, and Piznrro, with all his 
tenderness for his prisoner, could not refuse bring him to 
trial. — The form of a trial w'as necessary to give an a|>p«mr- 
ance of fairness to the proceedings. That it was only form 
is evident from the indecent haste witli which it wm con- 
ducted, — the examination of evidence, the sentence, and the 
execution, being all on the same day. The muUipHcatitm of 
the charges, designed to place the guilt of the aecustai tm 

venir a qncfito atto."*’ (Ihd. Sancho, Rcl. ap. n>ni. iii, f4»l. 3fCI,) 

Even Ovk‘<I<> «<*etn8 willing to tuluiit it that Pi/arro tony li.ivo 

been somewhat <k‘e<*ive<l hy otijers. ** Que tutohien pnrnie <'rrrr 
era enganado.^'-— -Higt. dc hm lndia«, MH., parte iii. lih. viit. rap, xstih 
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tlie strongest ground, liad, from tlieir very number, the 
opposite effect, proving only the determination to convict 
him. If Pizarro had felt the reluctance to his conviction 
vrhich he pi'etcnded, why did he send Do Soto, Atahuallpa’s 
best friend, away, when the inquiry was to he instituted? 
"Why was the sentence so summarily executed as not to 
afford opportunity, by that cavalier’s return, of disproving 
the truth of the principal charge, — the only one, in fact, with 
which the Spaniards had any concern ? The solemn farce 
of mourning and deep sorrow aiffeeted by Pizarro, who by 
these honours to the dead would intimate the sincere regard 
he had entertained for the living, was too thin a veil to 
impose on the most credulous. 

It is not intended by these reflections to exculpate the 
rest of the army, and especially its officers, from their share 
in the infamy of the transaction. But Pizarro, as commander 
of the army, was mainly responsible for its measures ; for 
he was not a man to allow his own authority to bo wrested 
from his grasp, or to yield timidly to tlic impulses of others. 
He did not even yield to his own. His whole career show's 
him, whether for good or for evil, to have acted with a cool 
and calculating policy. 

A story has been often repeated, which refers the motives 
of Pizarro ’s conduct, in some degree at least, to personal 
resentment. The Inca had requested one of the Spanish 
soldiers to write the name of God on his nail. This the 
monarch showed to several of his guards successively, and 
as they read it, and each pronounced the same word, the 
sagacious mind of the barbarian was delighted with what 
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seemed to liim little short of a miracle,— to which the 
science of his own nation afforded no analogy- On showing 
the writing to Pizarro, that chief remained silent ; and the 
Inca, finding he could not read, conceived a contempt for 
the commander, who was even less informed than his ftoP 
diers. This lie did not wholly conceal, and Pizarro, aware 
of the cause of it, neither forgot nor forgave it.^*' The 
anecdote is reported not on the highest authority. It may 
be true ; but it is unnecessary to look for the motives of 
Pizarro’s conduct in personal pique, when so many pro(»fs 
are to be discerned of a dark and deliberate policy. 

Yet the arts of tlic Spanish chieftain failed to reconcile 
bis countrymen to the atrocity of his proceedings. It is 
singular to observe the cliffereneo between the tone assumed 
by the first chroniclers of the transaction wliih^ it was yet 
fresh, and that of those who wrote when the lap.s<^ of a ft'w 
years had showm the tendency of j>uhlic opiniem. The first 
boldly avow the deed as demanded by expediency, if not 
necessity ; while they deal in no measured terms of reproach 
with the character of their uufortunato victinuf The latter, 

* Tlio Rtory is to he found iu CJareilasso do la Ves'a ((’mu. Houl,, 
parto ii. cap. x.'cxviii), and iu no other writer of the peihid, m far u;i 
I am aware. 

d* I havtMilready noticed the lavish epithets heap<*d hy Xen / on ihe 
Inca’s cruelly. This account was printed iu Kpain, iu thr u’ut* afn-r 

the execution. “The proud tyrant,” says the other .‘.cermu} , San* !o>, 
“ wouhl have repaid the kiuduevs atid j;oo<I Ircatuieut lo* rcci-iv* *1 
fnuu the governor and every one of us with the ^;um‘ coin ulu* h In* 

usually [lai*! his own followers, without any fuitU on th<*ir par?, 1*} puniug 
them to death.” (Pe<l. Saucho, k<‘l. up. Kanuisi*), ttun. lii.l'*!. .'ndh) ** He 
deserved to di<‘,” hivs the old Spanish (kmtpicror hehu** ** :oi*l ull 
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on the other hand, while they extenuate the errors of the 
Inca, and do justice to his good faith, are unreserved in 
their condemnation of the Conquerors, on whose conduct, 
they say. Heaven set the seal of its own reprobation, by 
bringing them all to an untimely and miserable end.^ The 
sentence of contemporaries has been fully ratified by that of 
posterity ;t and the persecution of Atahuallpa is regarded 
with justice as having left a stain, never to be effaced, on 
the Spanish arms in the New World. 

the country was rejoiced that he was put out of the way.” — Ilel. d'un 
Capitano Spagn., ap. Rannisio, tom. iii. fol. 377. 

* ^^Las demostradoncs que dcspucs sc vicron hicn nianificstsm lo luni 
injusta quo fue, .... piiesto quo todos ouaiitos cnteiidierori cn clla 
turieron despucs mui deaastnidas muertes.” (Naharro, Kehidon Suinaria, 
MS.) Gomara uses nearly the same language. “ No ai quo reprdiendcr 
fi los que lo mataron, pucs cl ticuipo, i sus pecados los castigaroa <lespues ; 
cii todos ellos acabaron nial.” (Hist, dc las Ind. cap. e.xviii.) According 
to the former writer, Felipillo paid the forfeit of his crimes sometime 
afterwai-ds, — being hanged by Alinagro on the c.xpedition to Chili, — whon, 
as ^‘some say, he confessed having perverted testimony given in favour of 
Atahuallpa’s innocence, directly ag.ain8t that monarch.” Oviedo, usually 
ready enough to excuse the excesses of his cotnitrymen, is unqualified ia 
his condemnation of the whole proceeding (see Append u'. No, 10), 
which, says another contemporary, fills every one with pity who has a 
spark of humanity in his bosom.” — Conq, i Pob. del Pirn, M8, 

+ The most eminent example of this is given by QuinUma in his memoir 
of Pizarro (Espanoles Celcbres, tom. ii,), throughout which the writer, 
rising above the mists of national prejudice, whicli too often blind the e^es 
of his countrymen, holds the scale of historic criticism with im impartial 
hand, and deals u full measure of reprobation to the actors in these dismal 
scenes. 
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DrSOROERS IN PERU. — MARCH TO CUZCO.— - ENCOUNTER WITH THE 
NATIVICS. — CIIAU-CHUCHIMA BURNT. — ARRIVAL IN CUZCO.— X>Ii« 
SCRIPTION OF THE CITY. — TREASURE FOU.N'I) THERE. 

1533, 1534 

The Inca of Peru was its sovereign in a peculiar sense, lie 
received an obedience from liis vassals more implicit than 
that of any despot ; for liis authority reached to the most 
secret conduct, — to the thoughts of the individual. He was 
reverenced as more than human.* lie was not merely the 
head of tlie state, but the point to winch all its institutions 
converged as to a common centre,— -the keystone of the 
political fabric, winch must fall to picce.s by its own weight 
when that was withdrawn. So it fared on the death of 
Atahuallpa.t His death not only left the throne vacant 

“ Such was the awe in which the Inca was hehl,'’ says Pizarro, tliat 
it was only necessary for him to intimate his commaiuls to that effect, runl 
a Peruvian would at once jump down a precipice, liunj; liimhclf, or put uu 
end to his life in any way that was prescribed/’— Dcscuh. y Cou<i. MS. 

f Oviedo tclla ns, that the Inca's right name was Atahaiiva^ atul that 
the S]>aniard8 usually misspelt it, hccuuRe tlicy tlunight tmich nuuc uf ret- 
ting treasure for themselves, than they di«I of the name <>( the permtu who 
owned it. (Hist, dc las Indias, MS, parte iii. lilt. viii. cup, Nvi.) Never- 
theless, I have prefenaul the authority of (jlarcilus*jo, who, a P<ntiviau 
himself, tind a near kinsman of the Inea, mu^t he Mippuwd to have 
been well informed. His ctmntryinen, he says, pretended that the rocks 
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ivithout any certain successor, but the manner of it announced 
to tlie Peruvian people that a hand stronger than that of 
their Incas had now seized the sceptre, and that the dynasty 
of the Children of the Sun had passed away for ever. 

The natural consequences of such a conviction followed. 
The heaiitifnl order of the ancient institutions was hrolvcn 
up, as the authority which controlled it was withdi*awn. 
The Indians broke out into greater excesses from the 
uncommon restraint to which they had been before sub- 
jected. Villages were burnt, temples and palaces were 
plundered, and the gold they contained was scattered or 
secreted. Cold and silver acquired an importance in the 
eyes of the Peruvian when he saw the importance attached 
to them by his conquerors. The precious metals, which 
before served only for purposes of state or religions decora- 
tion, were now hoarded up and buried in caves and forests. 
The gold and silver concealed by the natives 'wero affirmed 
greatly to exceed in quantity that which fell into the hands * 
of the Spaniards.^ The remote provinces now shook off 
their allegiance to the Incas. Their great captains, at tlie 
head of distant armies, set up for themselves. Iluininavi, 
a commander on the borders of Quito, sought to dctacli that 

imported into Peru by the Spaniards, when they crowed, uttered tlie name 
of Atahuallpa ; ^^and I and the other Indian boys/^ tuhls the hifsioriati, 
*^when we were at school, used to mimic them.” — Com, iieuL, parte L Uh. . 
ix. cap. •xxiii. 

* “ That which the Inca gave the Spaniards, said some of the Indian 
nobles to Benalcazar, the conqueror of Quito, was but as a kcTncd of corn, 
compared with the heap before him.” (Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, 
parte iii. lib. viii. cap. xxii.) — See also Pedro Pizarro, Dcscub, y Conq,, 
MS. — Relacloii del Primer. Descub., MS. 
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kingdom from the Peruvian empire, and to its 

ancient independence. The country, in shorty that 

state in whieli old things arc passing away, an 4 tlt« new 
order of things has not yet heen established. It waw in a 
state of revolution. 

The authors of the revolution, Pizarro and hin foll^^wers, 
remained meamvlale at Caxamalca. But the lirat stop the 
Spanish cointnandor was to name a successor to 
It would ho easier to govern under the veneratml authority 
to which the homage of the Indians had been Hi> Ioi)|g paid ; 
and it was not difficult to find a successor. The heir 

to the crown was a second son of Iluayna Cnpac» xiamed 
Manco, a legitimate brother of the unfortunate ntmsear. 
But Pizarro had too little knowledge of the dispcmititiinH of 
this prince ; and lie made no scruple to prrdor a brot Inn* of 
Ataliuallpa, and to present hi.ui to tin* linliun 3 n»Ulr»H as 
their future Inca. AVe know nothing of tin* v\x of 
•the young Toparca, who probably resigned binisi»lf without 
reluctance to a destiny whitdi, however humiliatiir^ in mimo 
points of view, was more c.talted than he could hitret hoped 
to obtain in tlie regular course of events. The eereinonies 
attending a Peruvian coronation were ob.serv'<*«I an wt*ll mi 
time would allow ; the brows of the younginea went c itririded 
with the imperial horlahy the hands of his mu\ 

ho received the homage of his Indian vassals. 3^ hey Wi*re. 
tlie h*ss reluctant to pay it as most of those in tlie t*gimp 
bclonge<l to the faction of Quito. 

All thoughts were now eagerly turned towards of 

wliich the most glowing acecmnt.s were eirculatisi iimong tlio 
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soldiers, and whose temples and royal palaces wore repre- 
sented as blazing with gold and silver. With imaginations 
thus excited, Pizarro and his entire company, amounting 
to almost five hundred men, of whom nearly a third, pro- 
bably, were cavalry, took their departure early in September 
from Caxamalca,— a place ever memorable as the theatre 
of some of the most strange and sanguinary scenes recorded 
in history. All set forward in high spirits,— the soldiers 
of Pizarro from the expectation of doubling their present 
riches, and Almagi-o’s followers from the prospect of sharing 
equally in the spoil with “the first conquerors.”* The 
young Inca and the old chief Challeuchiraa accompanied 
the march in their litters, attended by a numerous retinuo 
of vassals, and moving in as much state and ceremony as if 
in the possession of real power. -]■ 

Their course lay along the great road of the Incas, which 
stretched across the elevated regions of the Cordilleras all 
the way to Cuzco. It was of nearly a uniform breadth, • 
though constructed with different degrees of care, accord- 
ing to the ground. f Sometimes it crossed smooth and level 
vallej’s, which offered of themselves little impediment to the 
traveller ; at other times it followed the course of a mountain 

* The “ first conquerors,” according to Garcilasso, wero }idd in especial 
honour hy those who came after them, though they were, on the whole, 
men of less consideration and fortune than the later adventurers. — Com. 
Real., parte i. lih. yii. cap. ix. 

t Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — Naharro, Rclacion Sumaria, 
MS. — Ped. Sancho, Rel. ap. Ramusio, tom. iii., fol. 400. 

t “ Ta todo el camino de una traza y anchura hecho £ mano/’ — Rclaoion 
del Primer- Descub., MS. 
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stream that flowed round the base of some beetling cliff, 
leaving small space for the foothold; at others, again, 
where the sierra was so precipitous that it seemed to f/re~ 
elude all further progress, the road, accommodated to 
the natural sinuosities of the ground, -wound round 
the heights which it ^yould have been impossible to scale 
directly.'®*^' 

But although managed with great address it was a for- 
midable passage for the cavalry. The mountain, was hewn 
into steps, hut the rocky ledges cut up the hoofs of the 
horses ; and, though the troopers dismounted and led them 
hy the bridle, they suffered severely in their efforts to keep 
their footing.t The road was constructed for man and the 
light-footed llama ; and the only heavy beast of burden at 
all suited to it was the sagacious and sure-footed mule, 
with which the Spanish adventurers were not then provided. 
It was a singular chance that Spain was the land of the 
mule ; and thus the country was speedily supplied with the 
very animal which seems to have been created for the 
difficult passes of the Cordilleras. 

Another obstacle, often occurring, was the deep torrents 
that rushed down in fury from the Andes. They were 
traversed hy the hanging bridges of osier, whose frail 
materials were after a time broken up by tbe heavy tread 
of tbe cavalry, and the holes made in them added materially 
to the dangers of the passage. On suck occasions, the 

En inuclias partes viendo lo que estd adelante, parecc cosa impossible 
podeiio piisar.” — Rclacion del Primer. Descub., MS. 

+ Pcd. Saiicho, Rel. ap. Raimisio, tom. iii. fol. 40d-- 
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Spaniards contrived to work their way across the rivers on 
rafts, swimming their horses by the bridle.'* 

All along the route they found post-houses for the accom- 
modation of the royal couriers, established at regular 
intervals ; and magazines of grain and other commodities, 
provided in the principal towns for the Indian armies. The 
Spaniards profited by the prudent forecast of the Peruvian 
government. 

Passing through several hamlets and towns of some note, 
the principal of which were Guamachucho and Guanuco, 
Pizarro, after a tedious march, came in sight of the rich 
valley of Xauxa. The march, though tedious, had been 
attended with little suffering, except in crossing the 
bristling crests of the Cordilleras, which occasionally 
obstructed their path, — a rough setting to the beautiful 
valleys, that lay scattered like gems along this elevated 
region. In the mountain passes they found some incon- 
venience from the cold ; since, to move more quickly, they had 
disencumbered themselves of all superfluous baggage, and 
were even unprovided with tents. t The bleak winds of the 
mountains penetrated the thick harness of the soldiers ; but 
the poor Indians, more scantily clothed and accustomed to 
a tropical climate, suffered most severely. The Spaniard 
seemed to have a hardihood of body, as of soul, that rendered 
him almost indilFcrent to climate. 

* Pcd. Sanrho, Tlel. ap. Ranuisio, lorn. iii. fob 404. — Rclacion del 
Primer. Dcscul)., MS. 

f La nottc dormirono tutti in quclla campagna senm eoperto alcimo 
sopra la ncnc nc pur hdiber souiu*nimcnto <U Icgne no datnangiarc.” — -Fed, 
Sanclio, Rei. ap. Ramiisio, tom. iil. fob 401. 
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On tlie marcli tliej had not been molested by enemies. 
But more than once they had seen vestiges of them in 
smolving hamlets and. ruined bridges. Beports, from time 
to time, had reached PizaiTO of warriors on Ins track ; and 
• small bodies of Indian's were occasionally seen like dusky 
clouds on the verge of the horizon, which vanished as the 
Spaniards approached. On reaching Xaiixa, however, these 
clouds gathered into one dark mass of warriors, which 
formed on the opposite bank of the river that flowed through 
the valley. 

The Spaniards advanced to the stream, which, swollen 
by the melting of the snows, was now of considerable 
width, though not deep. The bridge had l)ecn destroyed ; 
but the conquerors, without hesitation, dashing boldly in, 
advanced, swimming and wading, as they best could, to the 
opposite bank. Tlio Indians, disconcerted by this dccitled 
movement, as they had relied on their wati'ry d(4\*nccs, took 
to flight, after letting off an impotent volley of misHiles. 
Fear gave wing to the fugitives ; but tlie Imrsc and his 
rider were swifter, and the victorious pursuers took bloody 
vengeance on their enemy for having dared even to meditate 
resistance. 

Xauxa was a considerable town. It was the place already 
noticed as having been visited by Hernando Pizarro. It 
was seated in the midst of a verdant valley, ferhliscMl by a 
thousand little rills, which tlio thrifty Indian huslnnulman 
drew from the parent river that rolled sluggiddy tbrongli 
the meadows. There were several capaeiims hnildingn of 
rough stone in the town, and a temple of stmui note in tim 

L 2 
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times of tlic Incas. But tlie strong arm of Fatlicr Valvcrde 
and Ills countrymen soon tumbled tlic licatlicn deities from 
tlieir pride of place, and established, in tlieir stead, the 
sacred effigies of the Virgin and Child. 

Here Pizarro proposed to halt for some days, and to 
found a Spanish colony. It was a favourable position, he 
thought, for holding the Indian mountaineers in check, while, 
at the same time, it afforded an easy communication with 
the sea-coast. Meanwhile he determined to send forward 
Be Soto, with a detachment of sixty horse, to reconnoitre 
the country in advance, and to restore the bridges where 
demolished by the ciieiny.^ 

That active cavalier set forward at once, hut found con- 
siderable impediments to his progress. The traces of an 
enemy became more frequent as he advanced. The villages 
were burnt, the bridges destroyed, and heavy rocks and 
trees strewed in the path to impede the march of the 
cavalry. As he drew near to Bilcas, once an important 
place, though now effaced from the map, he had a sharp 
encounter with the natives, in a mountain defile, whicli cost 
him the lives of tivo or three troopers. The loss ivas light ; 
hut any loss was felt by the Spaniards, so little accustomed, 
as they had been of late, to resistance. 

Still pressing forward, the Spanish captain crossed the 
river Abancay, and the broad waters of the Apurimac ; 
and, as he drew near the sierra of Vilcacoiiga, he learned 

♦ Carta <Ic U Justicia, y Regimiento <lo la Ciutlad tlo Xaiija, MS. — 
Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — G(»nq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS. — 
Herrera, Hist. General, dec. v. lib. iv. cap. ix. — Relaeion del Pi injcr, 
Dcscub., MS. 
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that a considerable body of Indians lay iu wait for him in 
the dangerous passes of the mountains. The sierra was 
several leagues from Cuzco ; and the cavalier, desirous to 
reach the further side of it before nightfall, incautiously 
pushed on his wearied horses. When he was fairly 
entangled in its rocky defiles, a multitude of armed 
warriors, springing, as it seemed, from every cavern and 
thicket of the sierra, filled the air with their war-cries, and 
rushed down like one of their own mountain torrents, on 
the invaders as they were painfully toiling tip the steeps. 
Men and horses were overturned in tlie fury of the assault, 
and the foremost files, rolling back on those below, spread 
ruin and consternation in their ranks. Dc Soto in vain 
endeavoured to restore order, and, if possible, to cliargc the 
assailants. The horses were blinded and maddened by tbc 
missiles, while the desperate natives, clinging to their logs, 
strove to -prevent their ascent np the rocky pathway. 
De Soto saw, that, unless he gained a level ground which 
opened at some distance before him, all must be lost. 
Cheering on his men with the old battle-cry, that always 
went to the heart of a Spaniard, ho struck his spurs deep 
into the sides of his wearied charger, and, gallantly sup- 
ported by his troop, broke through the dark array of war- 
riors, and, shaking them off to the right and left, at length 
succeeded in placing himself on the broad level. 

Here both parties paused, as if by mutual consent, for a 
few moments. A little stream ran through the plain, at 
which tlie Spaniards watered their horses ; ^ and the 

* PiitL Saudio, Rcl. ap. Rainusio, temu iii, foL 403. 
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animals having recovered wind, De Soto and his men made 
a desperate charge on their assailants. The undaunted 
Indians sustained the shock with firmness ; and the result 
of the combat was still doubtful when the shades of evening, 
falling thicker around them, separated the combatants. 

Both parties then withdrew from the field, taking up 
their respective stations within bow-shot of each otlicr, so 
that the voices of the warriors on cither side could be dis- 
tinctly hoard in the stilness of the night. But very 
different were the rcficctions of the two hosts. The 
Indians, exulting in their temporary triumph, looked with 
confidence to the morrow to complete it. The Spaniards, 
on the other hand, were proportiunahly discouraged. They 
were not prepared for this spirit of resistance in an enemy 
hitherto so tame. Several cavaliers had fallen ; one of 
them by a hlovf from a Peruviau hattlc-axc, which clove 
his head to the chin, attesting the power of the weapon, 
and of the arm that used it.^ Several horses, too, had 
heen killed ; and the loss of these was almost as severely 
felt as that of their riders, considering the great cost and 
difficulty of transporting them to these distant r(‘giou8. 
Few either of the men or horses escaped without wounds, 
and the Indian allies suffered still more severely. 

It seemed probable, from the pertinacity and a certain 
order maintained in the assault, that it was directed by 
some leader of military experience ; perhaps the Indian 
commander Quizquiz, who was said to be hanging round 
the environs of Cuzco, with a considerable force. 

* Fed. Samclio, Eel. sp. Ramagio, tom. ili, fo!, 405. 
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Not with-standing the reasonable cause of apprehension 
for the morrow, De Soto, like a stout-hearted cavalier, as 
he was, strove to keep up the spirits of his followers. If 
they had beaten off the enemy when their horses were 
jaded, and tlieir own strength nearly exhausted, how much 
easier would it be to come off victorious when both were 
restored by a night’s rest ! and he told them to “ trust in 
the Almighty, who would never desert his faithful followers 
in their extremity.” The event justified Do Soto’s con- 
fidence in this seasonable succour. 

Prom time to time, on his march, he had sent advices to 
Pizarro of the menacing state of tho country, till his com- 
mander, becoming seriously alarmed, was apprehensive that 
the cavalier might be overpowered by the superior numbers 
of the enemy. lie accordingly detached Almagro, with 
nearly all the remaining horse to his support, — unencum- 
bered by infantry that he might move the lighter. That 
efficient leader advanced by forced marches, stimulated by 
the tidings which met him on the road ; and was bo for- 
tunate as to reacli tho foot of tho sierra of Vilcaconga the 
very night of the engagement. 

There hearing of the encounter he pushed forward with- 
out halting, though his horses were spent with travel. 'I'he 
night was exceedingly dark, and Almagro, afraid of stum- 
bling on the enemy’s bivouac, and desirous to give I)(* Soto 
information of his approach, commanded his trnmp('tH to 
sound, till the notes winding througli tins (lefiles the 
mountains, broke the slumbers of his countrymen, Bountling 
like hlilhest music iu their cars. They quickly replital with 
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their 0^11 Bugles, and soon had the satisfaction to embrace 
their deliverers.* 

Great was the dismay of the Peruvian host, when the 
morning light discovered the fresh reinforcement of the 
ranks of the Spaniards. There was no use in contending 
with an enemy who gathered strength from the conflict, 
and who seemed to multiply his numbers at will. Without 
further attempt to renew the flght they availed themsclve.s 
of a thick fog which lumg over the lower .slopes of the hills, 
to effect their retreat, and left the pa.sscs open to the 
invaders. Tins two cavaliers then continued their marcli 
until they extricated their forces from the .sierra, when, 
taking up a secure position, they propo.scd to await there 
the arrival of Pizarro,t 

The commandcr-in-chief, meanwhile, lay at Xauxa, 
where he was greatly disturbed by the nnnour.s which 
reached him of the state of the country. Ills enterprise, 
thus far, had gone forward so smoothly, that ho was no 
better prepared than his lieutenant to meet with rcsistaiico 
from the natives. He did not seem to comprehend that the 
mildest nature might at last ho roused by ojiprc.s.siou ; and 
that the massacre of their Inca, whom they regarded with 
such awful veneration, would bo likely, if any thing could 
do it, to wake them from their apathy. 

• P«droPi*»TO,DcKub.yConq.,MS._lfercra,ni,t.Ocn«»I,J<;<-.v. 

iib,'V.;eap. iii. 

t Th« Mcoont of De Soto'. aBilr with the native !. givor., m more or 
detail, by Pod. Sancho, Rel. ap. Ramutlo, tom. iii. fol. 40 .';,— Conq. i 

Fob. MS.,— *EeIacioia dal Fdtticr. Dewub., IVdro Fiarro, 

Bescub. y couq,, MS*, — ptrtiei all preiaiit la tb« airoy. 
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The tidings which he now received of the retreat of the 
Peruvians were most welcome ; and he caused mass to he 
said, and thanksgivings to he offered up to Heaven, “ which 
hiad shewn itself thus favourable to the Christians throii'>‘h- 
out this mighty enterprise.” The Spaniard was ever a 
Crusader. He was, in the sixteenth century, what Coeur 
de Lion and his brave knights were in the twelfth, with 
this difference ; the cavalier of that day fought for thg 
Cross and for glory, while gold and the Cross were the 
watchwords of the Spaniard. The spirit of chivalry had 
waned somewhat before the spirit of trade ; but the fire of 
religions enthusiasm still bm*ned as bright under the quilted 
inail of the American Conqueror as it did of yore under the 
iron panoply of the soldier of Palestine. 

It seemed probable that some man of authority had 
organised, or at least countenanced this resistance of the 
natives, and suspicion fell on the captive chief Challcuchima, 
who was accused of maintaining a secret correspondence 
with his confederate, Quizquiz. Pizarro waited on the 
Indian noble, and, charging him with the conspiracy, re- 
proached him, as he had formerly done his royal master, 
with ingratitude towards the^ Spaniards who had dealt with 
him so liberally. He concluded by the assurance that, if 
he did not cause the Peruvians to lay down their arms, and 
tender their submission at once, he should be burnt alive so 
soon as they reached Almagro’s quarters.* 

The Indian chief listened to the terrible menace with 

. * Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq. MS.— Ped. Sancho, Rel. ap. Ra- 

tnusio, toai. iii. fol. 406. 
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the utmost composure. He denied having had any com- 
niunicatioii with his countrymen, and said that in Fiis pre- 
sent state of confinement, at least, he could have no power 
to bring them to submission. He then remained doggedly 
silent, and Pizarro did not press the matter further.* But 
he placed a strong guard over his prisoner, and caused him 
to be put in irons. It was an ominous proceeding, and 
had been the precursor of the death of Atalmallpa. 

Before quitting Xauxa, a misfortune befell the Spaniards 
in the deatli of their creature, the young Inca Toparca. 
Suspicion, of course, fell on Challcuchiina, now seleeti'd as 
the scape-goat for all the offences of his nation. t It was 
a disappointinent to Pizarro, who hoped to find a convenient 
shelter for his future proceedings under this shadow of 
royalty 4 

The general considered it most prudent not to hazard the 
loss of his treasures by taking them on the inarch, and ho 
accordingly left them at Xauxa, under a guard of forty 

^ Pedro I^izurro, Dcscub. y Conq. M.S. — Ped. Satadio, Kcl. up. Ru- 
inusio. tom. iii. fol. 40 C. 

f It sccins, from tlic luiigurigc of the letter addres/ed to the iMiiperor 
by tlie municipality <»f Xuii.va, that the troops tbeinse] ves wrn- t’.ir from 
being convinced of CluiIIcuchinia''8 guilt. ‘‘Publico fm-, aunque dello no 
ubo averiguaeion in certenidadj quo td capitan Clialicoiiiinan le ulr’u dado 
ierbaa o a beber con qucniurio.'’^ — Carta dc la Just, y Reg, di* Xauj.t, MH* 
According to Velasco, Topareu, whom, h<»\vever, he rails by another 
name, tore o(F tlio diadem bestowed on him by Pi/.arro, with diwluin, ami 
died in a few weeks of chagrin. (Hist, dc Quito, tom. i. p. This 

writer, a Jesuit of Quito, seems to feel himself bound to make out an gtuul a 
case forAtahuallpaand his family, as if ho had been expressly retained in their 
behalf. Ills vouchers — when ho condescends to give any*— too rarely hear 
liim out in his statements to inspire us with much cmifidenee in his cor- 
rectness. 
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soldiers, who remained there iu garrison. No event of 
importance occiUTcd on the -road, and Pizarro, having 
effected a junction with Almagro, their united forces soon 
entered the vale of Xaquixaguama, about five leagues from 
Cuzco. This was one of those bright spots, so often found 
cnihosomcd amidst the Andes, the more beautiful from con- 
trast with the savage character of the scenery around it. 
A river flowed through the vallej", aflording the means of 
irrigating the soil, and clothing it iu perpetual verdure ; 
and the rich and flowering vegetation spread out like a 
cultivated garden- The beauty of the place and its deli- 
cious coolness commended it as a residence for the Peruvian 
3ioblcs, and the sides of the hills were dotted with their 
villas, which aflbrdcd them a grateful retreat iu the heats 
of summer. Yet the centre of the valley was di.siigured h^^ 
a quagmire of some extent, occasioned by the frequent 
overflowing of the w'atcrs ; hut the industry of the Indian 
architects had constructed a solid causeway, faced with 
licavj stone, and connected with the great road, which 
traversed the whole breadth of the morass. f 

In this valley Pizarro halted for several days while he 
refreslicd his troops from the v'cll-storcd magazines of the 
Incas. Ilia first act was to bring Challcuchima to trial ; ii 
trial that could he called, >Yherc sentence may be said to 
have gone hand iu hand with accusation. IVc are not 
informed of the nature of the evidence. It was suflicient to 

^ Aula cii <'8tc vallc inuy 8iNf»|>tuo808 y rican udoiidc los 

wulnrcti dfl (jir/.ro ealian a tomar hus plaxcrcB y Ciexa <lc Leon, 

Crouiru, cup. .\ci. 


f Ibid., loc. dt 
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satisfy the Spanish captains of the chieftain’s guilt. Nor is 
it at all incredible that Challcuchima should have secretly 
encouraged a movement among the people designed to 
secure his country’s freedom and his own. He >vas con- 
demned- to be burnt alive on the spot, “ Some thought it a 
hard measure,” says Herrera ; “ hut those who arc go- 
verned by reasons of state policy arc apt to shut their eyes 
against everything else.”* Why this cruel mode of e.veeu- 
tion was so often adopted by the Spanish Ooiupicrors is not 
obvious ; unless it was that the Indian was an infidel, and 
fire, from ancient date, seems to have been considered the 
fitting doom of the infidel as the type of that inextinguish- 
able flame which awaited liim in the regions of the (lainnciL 
Father Yalvordc accompanied the Peruvian chieftain to 
the stake. He seems always to have been present at this 
dreary moment, anxious to profit by it, if possible, to work 
the conversion of the victim. lie painted in gloomy colours 
the dreadful doom of the unbeliever, to vdiom the wattTS of 
baptism could alone secure the inclfablc glories of paradisc.t 
It docs not appear that he promised any commutati(iU of 
punishment in tin's world. But bis arguments fell on a 
stony heart, and the chief coldly replied, lo^ ** did not 
understand the religion of the white inen.”|: ihi might he 
pardoned for not comprehending the beauty of a fuitli which, 
as it would seem, bad borne so bitter fruits to him. In the 
midst of bis tortures bo sbow'cd the characteristic courage 
of the American Indian, wliosc power of endurance triumphn 

* Hist. General, dec. V. lib. vi. cup. iii. 
i* PetL Sancho, ltd. np. Rnniusio, tom. iii. tul. 40ik 
Z Ibid., loc. dt. 
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over the power of persecution in his enemies, and he died 
%vith his last breath invoking the name of Pachacamac. 
His own followers brought the fagots to feed the flames 
that consumed him.^ 

Soon after this tragic event, Pizarro was surprised by a 
visit from a Peruvian noble, who came in great state, 
attended by a numerous and showy retinue. It was tlie 
young prince Manco, brother of the unfortunate Huasca-r, 
and the rightful successor to the crown. Being broug’Iit 
before the Spanish commander, he announced his preten- 
sions to the throne, and claimed the protection of tlie 
strangers. It is said he had meditated resisting them "by 
arms, and had encouraged the assaults made on them on 
their march ; hut finding resistance ineffectual he had taken 
this politic course, greatly to the displeasure of his more 
resolute nobles. However this may he, Pizarro listened to 
his application with singular contentment, for he saw in this 
new scion of the true roj’al stock a more effectual instrument 
for his purposes than he could have found in the family of 
Quito, with whom the Peruvians had but little sympathy. 
He received the young man, therefore, with great cordiality, 
and did not hesitate to assure him that he had been sent 
into the country by bis master, tbe Castilian sovereign, in 
order to vindicate the claims of Huascar to the crown, and. 
to punish the usurpation of his rival.f 

* Ibid., loc. cit. — Pedro Pizarro, Dcscufc. y Conq., MS. — Tho MS. of 
the old Conqueror is so much damaged in this part of it, that much of iiis 
account is entirely effaced. 

t Ped. Sancho, Rel. ap. Ramusio, tom. iii. fol. 406— Pedro Piznrro 
Dcscub. y Conq., MS. 
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Taldng with him the Indian prince, Pizarro now resumed 
his march. It was interrupted for a few hours bv a party 
of the natives, who lay in wait for him in the neighbouring 
sierra, A sharp shirmish ensued, in wliich the Indians 
behaved with great spirit, and inflicted some little injury on 
the Spaniards ; but the latter, at length, shaking them off, 
made good their passage through the deflle, and tlie enemy 
did not care to follow them into the open country. 

It 'was late in the afternoon when the Conquerors came in 
sight of Cuzco.* The descending sun was streaming his 
broad rays full on the imperial cit}', where many an altar 
\vas dedicated to his worship. The low ranges of hiiildings,. 
showing in his beams like so many lines of silvery light, 
filled up the bosom of the valley and the lower slopes of the 
mountains, wliose shadowy forms hung darkly over the fiiir 
city as if to shield it from the menaced profanation. It was 
so late, that Pizarro resolved to defer his entrance till the 
following morning. 

Tliat night vigilant guard wms kept in tlic camp, and the 
soldiers slcj)t on their arms- But it passed away witbout 
annoyance from tlie enemy, and early on the following day, 
November 15, 1533, Pizarro prepared for his entrance into 
the Peruvian capital. t 

The little arni}^ was formed into three divisions, of which 
the centre, or “battle,” as it was called, wuih h*d hv the 

* “ Y (los luiras antes qiic cl sol se piifeicsc, Ib-guron u vj**ta tic la riu<!ail 
del Cnzco.”— Rclucion tlcl Primer. DescuU., MH, 

t Tile cbrenic.lcs dilTcr ns to the j>rcrihe date. There c.-m he no hetter 
authorilics than Pedro Sanclio’s niUTative and the Letter of the rates 

of Xauxa, \vhidi I have followed in the text. 
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general. Tlio suburbs were thronged with a countless mul- 
titude of the natives, who had flocked from the city and the 
surrounding country to witness the showy, and, to them, 
startling pageant. All looked with eager curiosity on the 
strangers, the fame of whose terrible exploits had spread to 
tlie remotest parts of the empire. They gazed witli asto- 
nishment on their dazzling arms and fair complexions, 
which seemed to proclaim them the true Children of the 
Sun : and they listened with feelings of mysterious dread 
as the trumpet sent forth its prolonged notes through tlic 
streets of the ca])ital, and the solid ground shook under the 
heavy tramp of the cavalry. 

The Spanish commander rode directly up tlic great 
square. It was surrounded by low piles of buildings, 
among whicli were several palaces of the Incas. One of 
these, erected hy Huayna Capac, was surmounted hy a 
tower, while the ground-floor was occupied hy one or more 
immense halls, like tliose described in Caxamalca, wlierc 
the renivian nohlcs' held their fHes in stormy weather. 
These buildings afforded convenient barracks for the troops, 
though, during the first few weeks, they remained under 
their tents in the open plaza with their horses picdcetc.d 
by their side, ready to repulse any insurrection of the 

The ca|)ital of the Incas, though falling short of the Bl 
Dorado which had engaged their credulous fancie.s, uHio- 
nislnul the Spaniards by tbo beauty of its edifices, tbc 

* IVil. Saurlio, Ttcl. up. Ramiisio, tom. iii, fol. 407. — narfiliif so, Com. 
KruLjpui'tc i. lib, vii. cap, x, — Relacioii del rrinicr. DcBcub., MH. 
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length and regularity of its streets, and the good order and 
appearance of comfort, even luxury, visible in its numerous 
population. It far surpassed all they had yet seen in the 
Hew World. The population of the city is computed by 
one of the Conquerors at two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and that of the suburbs at as many tnorc.^ This account 
is not confirmed, as far as I have seen, by any other writer. 
But however it may be exaggerated, it is certain that 
Cuzco was the metropolis of a great empire, the residence 
of the Court and tlie chief nobility ;• frcfpientcd by the most 
skilful mechanics and artisans of every descrijdion, who 
found a demand for their ingenuity in the royal precincts ; 
while the place was garrisoned by a numerous soldiery, and 
was the resort, finally, of emigrants from the most distant 
provinces. The quarters whence this motley population 
came were indicated by their peculiar dress, and especially 
their head-gear, so rarely found at all on tlio American 
Indian, which, with its variegated colours, gave a picturesque 

* Esta ciiuliul era rniiy gran<lc i nnii populosa <le grandcs edificios 
i comarcas, quaiiclo los Espanolcs entraron la priiiieia ve'/. en el!a havia graa 
caiititad (le gente, scria pueblo cle mas de 40 niilL veriuos Kolainentc lo quo 
tomaba la ciudud, que arravullcs i comarea cn deredor del Cu/eo u 10 d 12 
leguas creo yo que liavia docientos mill Indios, porque esto <'ni lo mas 
poblado dc toclos cstos reinos.” (Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS.) — Tim 
wdw, or liouseliolder,” is computed, usually, as reprcHcuting five indi- 
viduals. — Yet Father Valvcrde, iu a letter written a few years after this, 
speaks of tbo city as having only three or four thousarnl homics at the time 
of its occupation, and tlie suburbs as having nineteen or twenty tlunmnd. 
(Carta al Emperador, IMS., 20 de Mar/.o, IdihO.)— -It is possibk that 
took into the account only the better kind of houses, not eonsidering tlio 
mud huts, or rather hovels, ^Yhich made so large a part of a Perutian town, 
as deserving notice. 
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tifcct to the groups and masses in the streets. The hahitilal 
order and decorum maintained in this multifarious assembly 
showed the excellent police of the capital, where the only 
sounds that disturbed the repose of the Spaniards were the 
noises of feasting and dancing, which the natives, with 
happy insensibility, constantly prolonged to a late hour of 
the iiiglit.^'^ 

The edifices of the better sort — and they were very 
numerous ^ were of stone, or faced with stone.f Among 
the principal were the royal residences ; as each sovereign 
built a new palace for himself, covering, though low, a large 
extent of ground. The walls were sometimes stained or 
painted with gaudy tints, and the gates, we arc assured, 
were sometimes of coloured marhlc.J “ In the delicacy of 
the stone-work,” says another of the Cuiujiucrors, “the 
natives far excelled the Spaniards, though the roofs of their 
dwellings, instead of tiles, were only of thatch, but put together 
with the nicest art.”§ The sunny climate of Cuzco did not 

* “ Ilcrau loH utamborcH quo <Ic noclic so oian por todns paru* * * § g 

bailando y canUialo j beviendo quo lo<la la mayor j);u*ty do la uoebe «o lea 
{Mimva mchio ctnidiatiamcntc.” — Pedro Pizurro, Dcy^nib. y Conq., MS, 

f ‘‘La inaggior parte di qucsie case gouo di piotni, ct TaUre buno 
la mctdl della faedata di tuetvju’^ — Pcd. Suiicho, Rel. ap. Ramusio, tom. Hi. 
fob 41 a. 

it: “(Ihesono io principali Ucha cUtd dipHitc? ct lauorate, ot di pictra : 
ct la miglsor d’chsc d la casa di (huunacaba Cuci(pie vcc«;lHo, ct la porta 
dV«aa c di luanuo bianco ct rosao, et dbiltri colori.'” (Ibid,, ulH supra.}-— 
The buildings were usually of freestone. Tiiere may luivc been porphyry 
from the neigbliouriiig mountains mixed with this, which the iSpauiard» 
mistook for marble, 

§ ‘‘ Todo labrad<> de piedra nmy prium, quo eiert<j Uula la <'auteria desla 
cihdnd hare grun vcjitaja li la do Ktipunu, atmquc (■aieceii <le leja quo tcalaa 
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require a very substantial material for defence against tlie 
weather. 

The most important building was the fortress })Ianted on 
a solid rock that rose boldly above the city. It was built of 
hewn stone, so finely wrought that it was impossible, to 
detect the line of junction between the blocks ; and tlio 
approaches to it were defended by three semicircular para- 
pets, composed of such heavy masses of rock that it bore 
resemblance to the kind of work known to architects as the 
Cyclopean. The foi'trcss was raised to a height rare in 
Peruvian architecture ; and from the summit of the tower 
the eye of the spectator ranged over a magnificent prospect, 
in which the wild features of the mountain scenery, rocks, 
woods, and waterfalls, were mingled with the rich verdure of 
the valley, and the shining city filling up the foreground, — 
all blended in sweet harmony under the deep azure of a 
tropical sky. 

The streets were long and narrow. They were arranged 
with perfect regularity, crossing one another at right-angles ; 
and from the great square diverged four principal streets 
connecting with the high roads of the empire. Tlic square 
itself, and many parts of the city, were paved with a fine 
pebble.^" Through the heart of the capital ran a river 

las casas sino cs la fortaleza, qae era liecha <le azotcas son eubicrtai do puju, 
aunque tan primanicnto puesta, quo parece bien.”-— Kelaeinn del Primer. 
Bescub., MS. 

* Ped. Saneba, Rcl. ap. Ramusio, tom. iii, fol. 4K’b«— A [latiage in 
tlie Letter of the Municipality of Xauxa is worth quoting, ai conllnniug, 
on the best mithonty, some of the interesting particulan mentioned in tho 
text. “ Esta cibdad cs le roejor o maior que en k tierra »c ha visto, i aim 
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of pure water, if it might not be rather teraied a canal, the 
banks oi sides of which, for the distance of twenty leagues, 
were faced with stone.^ Across this stream, bridges, 
constructed of similar broad flags, were thrown at intervals, 
so as to afford an easy communication between the different 
quarters of the capitaLf 

The most sumptuous edifice in Cuzco, in the times of the 
incas, was undoubtedly the great temple, dedicated to tlic 
bun, which, studded with gold plates, as already noticed, 
was surrounded by convents and dormitories for the priests, 
with tlieir gardens and broad parterres sparkling with gold. 
The exterior ornaments had been already removed by the 
Conquerors~-all hut the frieze of gold, wliicli, embedded in 
the stones, still encircled the principal building. It is 
probable that the tales of wealth, so greedily circulated 

cn yndins; c deninoB a V. M. ques tan herraosa i do tan bnenos cdeficios 
quo on ICsjiaila scria inny do ver ; ticno las callcs i)or imicho ooncierto tn 
pedmdas i por medio del las mi cauo cnlosudo; la plaza os licclni cn emulm 
i einpcMlruda do quijas peqtienas todas, todas las mas do las casas sonde 
Seilorcs Pcinci pales heclias do canteria, csta cn nna ladcra de un zerro cn 
cl cuul sobre el pneldo esta una fortaleza mni blen obrada do canteria, tan 
do ver qtie por Kspafmlcs quo ban andmlo Rcinos estrafios dicen no 
liaver visto otro cdefleio ignal al dclIa.*'~Carta. de la Just, y Ree de 
Xanja, HS. ^ ‘ 

* Un rio, el cual Imja per medio do la cibdad y desde qne nace, mas 
do veinte leguas per aqnel vallo al)ajo donde bay mwebas poblaciones, va 
enlo8a<I() tcxlo por cd snclo, y las varrancas do nna parte y do eira bcM:;I,ias 
do canteria labrada, eosa nnnea vista, ni oida#”-— Rchieion del Prirnor 
Besenh., MS. 

t The reader will find a few repetitions in tins <;baptor of wbafc I Imvc 
already saiii, in tbo Introduction, of Cuzco under tbo Incas. lUit tlm facts 
bert) stated are for the most part drawn from other iources, and semw 
repotitidn mm unavoidable, in order to give a distinct itnage of tbo 
capital 

m2 
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among the Spaniards, greatly exceeded the truth. If they 
did not, the natives must have hccii very successful in 
concealing their treasures from the invaders. Yet much 
still remained, not only in the great House of the Sun, 
but in the inferior temples which swarmed in the capital. 

Pizarro, on entering Cuzco, had issued an order furhid- 
ding any soldier to offer violence to the dwellings of the 
inhabitants.*^ But the palaces were numerous, and the 
troops lost no time in plundering them of their contents, as 
well as in despoiling the religious edifices. The interior 
decorations supplied them with considerable booty. They 
stripped off the jewels and rich ornaments that garnished 
the royal mummies in the temple of Corieancha. I ndignant 
at the concealment of their treasures, they put the inhabit- 
ants, in some instances, to the torture, and endeavoured to 
extort from them a confession of their hiding-places.f 
They invaded the repose of the sepulchres, in which the 
Peruvians often deposited their valuable effects, and com- 
pelled the grave to give up its dead. No place was left 
unexplored by the rapacious Conquerors, and they occasion- 
ally stumbled on a mine of wealth that rewarded their 
labours. 

In a cavern near tlie city they found a number of vases 
of pure gold, richly embossed with tlic figures of serpents, 
locusts, and other animals. Among the spoil were four 

* ‘‘Pucs mando el mtirqucz <lar vn pregou quo ninguu fuew d 

entrar cn las casas de los naturalcs 0 tomal!e.H Pedro Pizarro, 

Dcscul). y Conq., MS. 

f Gomara, Hist, dc las lud., cap. cxxiii. 
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golden llamas, and ten or twelve statues of women, some of 
gold, others of silver, “which merely to see,’^ says one of 
the Conquerors, witli some naivete, “ was truly a great 
satisfaction/’ The gold was probably thin, for the figures 
were all as largo as life ; and several of them, being 
reserved for the royal fifth, were not recast, hut sent in 
their original form to Spain. The magazines were stored 
with curious commodities ; richly tinted robes, of cotton and 
feather- work, gold sandals, and slippers of the same ma- 
terial, for the women, and dresses composed entirely of 
heads of goklt The grain and other articles of food, with 
which the magazines were filled, were held in contempt by 
the Conquerors, intent only on gratifying their lust for 
gold.J The time came when the grain woidd have been of 
far more value. 

Yet the amount of treasure in the capital did not equal 
the sanguine expectations that had been formed by the 
Spaniards. But tlic deficiency was supplied by the plunder 
which they had collected at various places on tlieir march. 

* “ Et fra Ualtro coso singolavi, era vctlcr <]^uattro castrati <Ii fm «r<> 
mol to gnindi, ct 10 6 12 statue <li clOuc, della grandezza dellc duuc di qiud 

pacBC tutte d’oro fmo, cosi belle ct ben fat to conic gc fosscro vine 

Queste furoiio date ncl quinto cbo toccaua a S. M/’ (Fed. Sauclio, Rcl. 
ap. Ramusio, t<nu. iii. fol. 409.) Muclius cfttatuaa y figum de ore y 
plata entcras, lieclia la forma toda do uiia niugcr, y del tamano della, niuy 
biea labnuluH.”— “Reladou del Primer. DeHcub., MS. 

•f- Avia anni migiuo otras imicbas plumaa do difcrentcB colores para 
estc efecto de liaccr rroptis quo vestian los scuorcs y senoras y uo otro en 
1(18 tiempog dc sus fiestas; aviatambien mantas liecbas do cduujuini, de oro 
y de plata, que bora vnas quentedtas iiiuy dclieadas, quo pareda coto de 
espauto ver 8U lieduira.’*— Pedro IMzixiro, Descub. y Conq., MB. 

X Omlegardo, Rel. Prim., MS. 
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la one place, for example, tlicy met with ten planks or bars 
of solid silver, each piece being twenty feet in length, one 
foot ill breadth, and two or three inches thick. Ihiey were 
intended to decorate the dwelling of an Inca nolde.'* 

The whole mass of treasure 'was brought into a common 
heap, as in Caxamalca ; and after some of tlie liner speci- 
mens had been deducted for the Crown, the riunainder was 
delivered to the Indian goldsmiths to he melted down into 
ingots of a uniform standard. The division of tlie spoil 
was made on the same principle as before. Thcu'c were 
four hundred and eighty soldiers, including the garrison of 
Xauxa, who were each to receive a share, that of the 
cavalry being double that of tho infantry. The amount of 
booty is stated variously by those present at the division of 
it. According to some, it considerably exceeded the ransom 
of Atahuallpa. Others state it as less. Pedro Fizarx'O 
says that each horseman got six thousand 2 >csns de oro, and 
each one of the infantry half that sum ; t though the same 
discrimination was made by Pizarro as })efore, in respect 
to the rank of the parties, and their relative services. Ikit 
Saneho, the royal notary, and secretary of t]if3 coinniaiider, 
estimates the whole amount as far less,— not exceeding 
five hundred and eighty thousand and two Inindred pesos 
dc orOi and two liundrcd and fifteen thouHand marks of 

* Pucs andaiulo yo Iniscaiulo iimlnz C) «lra» cwxin {ijua rmiKT, aniso 
entre on vn buluo domic ballo cstos tabloucs dc jdntsi <|ut* dicbo quo 

liorau liasta dicz y dc largo teuiaii vciritc pics y dc juicbor dc vno y dc 
gordof dc tres dedos, di noticia ddlo al luarquc'/. y <d y IjhIoh Ios dcma» 
quo con el cstavan enlraroii H vcllo.’’ — ^Pedro Ib’atarn), iJcn ub. y (A)nq., 
HS. f Bcscub. y Conq., MS. 
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silver.'* In the absence of the official returns, it is impossible 
to determine which is correct. But Sancho’s narrative is 
countersigned, it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the 
royal treasurer Riquelinc, and doubtless, therefore, shows 
the actual amount for which the Conquerors accounted to 
the Crown. 

Whichever statement we receive, the sum, combined with 
that obtained at Caxamalca, might well have satisfied the 
cravings of the most avaricious. The sudden influx of so 
much wealth, and that, too, in so transferable a form, among 
a party of rechless adventurers little accustomed to the 
possession of money, had its natural efibet. It supplied 
them witli the means of gaming, so strong and common a 
passion with the Spaniards, that it may he considered a 
national vice. Fortunes were lost and won in a single day, 
sufficient to render the proprietors independent for life ; 
and many a desperate gamester, hy an unlucky throw of 
the dice or turn of tlie cards, saw himself stripped in a few 
hours of the fruits of years of toil, and obliged to begin 
over again the business of rapino. Among these, one in 
the cavalry service is mentioned, named Leguizano, who had 
received as his share of the booty the image of tlic Sun, 
wliicb, raised on a plate of burnished gold, spread over the 
walls in a recess of the great temple, and which, for some 
reason or other, — perhaps because of its superior fineness, ^ — 
>va.s not recast like tbc otber ornaments. This rich prize 
the spendthrift lost in a single night ; whence it came to bo 


* }\‘ih Sariclu), Rel. ftp. Unmnsio, torn, iii. fol. 4 00. 
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a proverb in Spain, Jucga cl Sol antes qiic arnanezca, 
“ Play awa}?* tlic sun before sunrise.” * 

The effect of such a surfeit of the precious metals was 
instantly felt on prices. The most ordinary articles were 
only to be had for exorbitant sums. A quire of paper sold 
for ten pesos dc oro; a bottle of wine, for sixty ; a sword, 
for forty or fifty ; a cloak for a liundrcd, — sometimes more ; 
a pair of slioes cost thirty or fort}^ peso.? de oro, and a good 
horse could not be had for less than twenty-five liundred.t 
Some brought a still higher price. Every article rose iu 
value, as gold and silver, the representatives of all, ileelincd. 
Gold and silver, in short, seemed to bo the only things iu 
Cuzco that were not wealth. Yet there were some few wise 
enough to return contented with their present gains to 
their native country. Here their riches brought them 
consideration and competence, and, while they excited the 
envy of their countrymen, stimulated them to seek their onyu 
fortunes in the like path of adventure. 

* Gjircilasso, Com. Real., parte i. lib. iii. cap. xx. 

Xerez, Conq, del Peru, ap. Barcia, tom. iii, p, 233. 
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NEW INCA CROWNED. — MUNICIPAL REGUT, ATIONS.—TKRRIBLE MARCH 
OF ALVARADO. — INTERVIEW WITH PIZARRO. — FOUNDATION OF 
LIMA. — HERNaNDO PIZaRRO REACHES SPAIN. — SENSATION AT 
COURT. — I^iUDS OF ALMAGUO AND THIS PlZARROS. 

1534, 1535. 

Tub first care of the Spanish general, after the division of 
tlic booty, was to place Manco on the throne, and to obtain 
for him the recognition of his countrymen. lie, accord- 
ingly, presented the young prince to them as their future 
sovereign, the Icgltiniate son of Iluayna Capac, and the 
true heir of the rcruvian sceptre. The annunciation was 
received with cntlunsiasm by the people attached to the 
memory of his illustrious father, and pleased that they were 
still to have a monarch rule over them of the ancient line of 
Cuzco. 

Every thing was done to maintain the illusion with the 
Indian population. The ceremonies of a coronation were 
studiously observed. The young prince kept tho prescribed 
fasts and vigils ; and on the appointed day the nobles and 
the people with tho whole Spanish soldiery assembled in tho 
great Bipiarc of Cuzco to witness the concluding ceremony. 
Mass was publicly performed by Father Valvcrde, and tho 
Inca Manco received tho fringed diadem of Pcm-u, not fron* 
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the hand of the high priest of his nation, but from his 
Conqueror, Pizarro. The Indian lords then tendered their 
obeisance in the customary form ; after which the royal 
notary read aloud the instrument asserting tlic supremacy 
of the Castilian Crown, and requiring the homage of all 
present to its authority. This address was explained hy an 
interpreter, and the ceremony of homage wfis perfonned l)y 
each one of the parties waving the royal haimer of Castile 
twice or thrice with his hands. Manco then pledged tlic 
Spanish commander in a golden gohlet of the sparkling 
cliica ; and, the latter having cordially embraced the new 
monarch, the trumpets announced the conclusion of the 
ceremony.^ But it was not the note of triumph, but of 
humiliation ; for it proclaimed that the armed foot of the 
stranger was in the halls of the Peruvian Incas ; that the 
ceremony of coronation was a miserable pageant ; that 
their prince himself was hut a puppet in the hands of 
his Conqueror ; and that the glory of the Cliildrcu of the 
Sun had departed for ever I 

Yet the people readily gave in to the illusion, and 
seemed willing to accept this image of their ancient inde- 
pendence. The accession of tlic young monarcli was greeted 
hy all the usual fetes and rejoicings. Tin; mummies of his 
royal ancestors, with such ornaments as were stlli left to 
them, were paraded in the great square. They were 
attended each by Iiis own numerous retinue, wlm performed 
all tlie menial offices, as if the object of them were alive and 

^ Pedro Pizarro, Pesetib. y Conq., JMS,— -PetL Fuiieho, HeL ap 
Kamusio, tom. iii. foL 407, 
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could feel tlieir import. Each ghostly form took its seat at 
the hanquet-tablc— now, alas ! stripped of the magnificent 
service with which it was wont to blaze at these high festi- 
vals— and the guests drank deep to the illustrious dead. 
Dancing succeeded tire carousal, and the festivities, pro- 
longed to a late hour, wore continued night after night by 
the giddy population, as if their conquerors had not been 
intrenched in the capital ! » — What a contrast to the Aztecs 
in the conquest of Mexico ! 

Pizarro s next concern was to organise a municipal 
government for Cuzco like those in the cities of the parent 
country. Two almldcs were appointed, and eight regidores, 
among which last functionaries were his brothers Gonzalo 
and Juan. The oaths of office were administered with great 
solemnity, on the twenty-fourth of March, 1534, in prerence 
both of Spaniards and Peruvians in the public square ; as 
if the general wore willing by this ceremony to intimate to 
the latter, that, while they retained the semblance of their 
ancient institutions, the real power was henceforth vested in 
their conquerors, t He invited Spaniards to settle in the 

* Pedro Pmm., Pescub. y Conq., MS.-« Laego j,or k .n,iua,m ilm al 
enlcrramiento dondo cslabon aida uno ]ior orden emWsamadoB conio cs 
dicho, y asuntados eii siia eillai., y con mucha venoradon y respeto, todoj 
por ordeu lo9 eacalmn do alii y Io» tml.iau d k ciudad, touioudo cada uno 
s« litcra, y lionbros con bu librea, que lo trnjescn, y ansi desta inancra todo 
tl Bcrvituo y aderraos como si cstubicra vivo.”— itekdon doi rrimor. 
Descub., MS. 

t Ped. BaiiclK), Eel. ap. Eamiisio, tom. iii. fwl. 40D.-»..M()i,t(;3irtO8 
Amialfs, afio L*) 34 .---Act to 4o k furuUcion del Cir/.co, MB.'— This 
iMtrmweiit, vAikh belongs to tlio colloctioa of Miuloz, re<’(>rd« not only 
tbo mimei of the nmp^ivam, but of tbo veemgs Md>o fonned tht flnt 
poinilution of the Chmtlan capital. 
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place by liberal grants of land and houses, for which means 
were aftbrcled by the numerous palaces and public buildings 
of the Incas ; and many a cavalier who had been too poor 
in his own country tafind a place to rest in, now saw himself 
the proprietor of a spacious mansion that might have enter- 
tained the retinue of a prince.* From this time says an 
old chronicler, Pizarro, who had hitherto been distinguished 
by his military title of “ Captain-General,’’ was addressed 
by that of “ Governor.” t Both had been bestowed on him 
by the royal grant. 

JSTor did the chief neglect the interests of religion. Father 
Yalvorde, whose nomination as Bishop of Cuzco not long 
afterwards received the Papal sanction, prepared to enter 
on the duties of his office. A place was selected for the 
cathedral of his diocese facing the plaza* A spacious 
monastery subsequently rose on the ruins of the gorgeous 
House of the Sun ; its walls were constructed of the ancient 
stones ; the altar was raised on the spot where shone the 
bright image of the Peruvian deity, and the cloisters of the 
Indian temple were trodden by the friars of St. Dominic. J 
To make the metamorphosis more complete, the House of 

* Aetto de la fundaoion del Cuzco, MS. — Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y 
Conq., MS. — Garcilasso, Com. Real., parte i. lib. vii. cap. ix., et scq. — 
‘When a building was of immense size, as happened with some of the tem- 
ples and palaces, it was assigned to two, or even three, of the Conquerors, 
who each took his share of it. Garcilasso, who describes the city as it was 
soon after the Conquest, commemorates with sufiBcient prolixity the names 
of the cavaliei-s among whom the buildings were distributed. 

Montesinos, Annales, ano 1534. 

Garcilasso, Com. Real., parte i.lib. iii. cap. xx. ; lib. vi. cap. xxi. 

Naharro, Relacion Samaria, MS. 
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the Virgins of the Sun was replaced by a Homan. Catholic 
nunnery,^ Christian churches and monasteries gradually 
supplanted the ancient edifices, and such of the latter as 
were suffered to remain despoiled of their heathen insignia 
were placed under the protection of the Cross. 

The Fathers of St. Dominic, the Brethren of the Order 
of Mercy, and other missionaries, now husied themselves in 
the -good work of conversion. We have seen that Pizarro 
was required by the Crown to bring out a certain number of 
these holy men in his own vessels ; and every succeeding 
vessel brought an additional reinforcement of eccle- 
siastics. They were not all like the Bishop of Cuzco, with 
hearts so seared by fanaticism as to he closed against 
sympathy with the unfortunate natives.! They were, many 
of them, men of singular humility, who followed in the 
track of the conqueror to scatter the seeds of spiritual truth, 
and, with disinterested zeal devoted themselves to the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. Thus did their pious labours 

* Ulloa, Voyage to S. America, took vii. ct, xii. — “ The Indian nuns,’* 
says the author of the Kelacion del Primer. Descuh., ‘‘lived chastely and 
in a holy manner.” — “ Their chastity was all a feint/’ says Pedro Pizarro, 
“ for they had constant amours with the attendants on the temple.” (De- 
8cub. y Conq., MS.) — What is truth ?— In statements so contradictory, 
we may accept the most favourable to the Peruvian. The prejudices of the 
Conquerors certainly did not lie on that side. 

’f Such, however, it is hut fair to Yalverde to state, is not the language 
applied to him by the rude soldiers of the Conquest. The municipality of 
Xauxa, ill a communication to the Court, extol the Dominican as an 
exemplary and learned divine, who had afforded much serviceable con- 
solation to his countrymen. “Es persona de mucho excmplo i doctrina 
i con quien todos los Espanoles an tenido mucho consuelo.” (Carta de la 
Just, y Reg. de Xauxa, MS.)— And yet this is not incompatible with a high 
degree of insensibility to the natural rights of the natives. 
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prove them the true soldiers of the Cross, aiul showed that 
the object so ostentatiously avowed of carrying its ]>!inner 
among the heathen nations was not an empty vaunt. 

The effort to Christianise the heathen is an honourable 
characteristic of the Spanish conquests. The Puritan, with 
equal religious zeal, did comparatively little fur the con- 
version of the Indian, content, as it would seem, with having 
secured to himself the incstimahlc privilege of w^n-shippiiig 
God ill his own way. Otlicr adventurers wlio have occupied 
the New World have often had too little regard for religion 
themselves, to be very solicitous about spreading it among 
the savages. But the Spanish nii.ssionary from fir.st to 
last has shown a keen interest in the spirittial welfare of 
the natives. Under his auspices clmrches on a magnificent 
scale have been erected, schools for elementary instruction 
founded, and every rational means taken to spread the 
knowledge of religious truth, while ho has carried his 
solitary mission into remote and almost inaccessible regions, 
or gathered his Indian disciples into communities, like the 
icood Las Casas in Cumaii£, or the Jesuits in Califurnia 
and Paraguay. At all times, the couragiTous eech^siastic 
has been ready to lift his voice against the cruelty of the 
conqueror, and the no less wasting cupidity of the colonist ; 
and when his remonstrances, as was too often the ease, havti 
proved unavailing, ho has still folh>wed to liind up the 
broken-hearted, to teach the pour Indian resignation tinder 
his lot, and light up his dark intellect with the revelation 
of a holier and a happier existence.— In reviewing the blood- 
stained records of Spanish colonial hist{>ry, it is but fair, and 
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at tlie same time clieering to reflect, that the same nation 
which sent forth the hard-hearted conqueror from its bosom 
sent forth the missionary to do the work of beneficence, and 
spread the light of Christian civilisation over the farthest 
regions of the ISiew World.* 

While the Governor, as we are henceforth to style him, 
lay at Cuzco, he received repeated accounts of a consider- 
able force in tbe neighbourhood, under the command of 
Atahuallpa’s officer, Quizquiz. He accordingly detached 
Almagro, with a small body of horse, and a large Indian, 
force under the Inca Manco, to disperse the enemy, and, 
if possible, to capture their leader. Manco was the more 
ready to take part in the expedition, as the enemy were 
soldiers of Quito, who, with their commander, bore no g;ood- 
will to himself. 

Almagro, moving with his characteristic rapidity, was 
not long ill coming up with the Indian chieftain. Several 
sharp encounters followed, as the army of Quito fell back 
on Xauxa, near which a general engagement decided the 
fate of the war by the total discomfiture of the natives. 
Quizquiz fled to the elevated plains of Quito, where he still 
held out with undaunted spirit against a Spanish force in 
that quarter, till at length his own soldiers, wearied by these 
long and ineffectual hostilities, massacred their commander 
in cold blood.* Thus fell the last of the two great officers 

* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — Nabari’o, Relacion Sumaria, 

MS. — Oviedo, Hist, de las Indias, MS., parte iii. lib. viii. cap. xx. Ped. 

Sanebo, Rel. ap. Ramusio, tom. iii. fob 408. — Relacion del Primer- 
Pesenb., MS. 
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of Atalluallpa, who, if their nation had been animated bj a 
spirit equal to their own, might long have successfully 
maintained their soil against the invader. 

Some time before this occurrence, the Spanish governor, 
while in Cuzco, received tidings of an event much more 
alarming to him than any Indian hostilities. This was the 
arrival on the coast of a strong Spanish force, under the 
command of Don Pedro de Alvarado, the gallant officer who 
had served under Cortes with such renown in the war of 
Mexico. That cavalier, after forming a brilliant alliance in 
Spain, to which he was entitled by his birth and military 
rank, had returned to his government of Guatemala, where 
his avarice had been roused by the magnificent reports he 
daily received of Pizarro’s conquests. These conquests, 
he learned, had been confined to Peru ; while the northern 
kingdom of Quito, the ancient residence of Atahuallpa, 
and, no doubt, the principal depository of his treasures, yet 
remained untouched. Affecting to consider this country as 
falling without the Governor’s jurisdiction, he immediately 
tui-ned a large fleet, which he had intended for the Spice 
Islands, in the direction of South America ; and in March, 
1534, he landed in the bay of Caraquos, with five hundred 
follow'ers, of whom half were mounted, and all admirably 
provided with arms and ammunition. It was the best 
equipped and most formidable array that had yet appeared 
in the southern seas.^ 

* The number is variously reported by nistorians. But from a xegai 
investigation made in Guatemala, it appears that -ne whole force amounted 
to 500, of which 230 were cavalry. — Informaciou eeha en Santiago, Set. 
15, 1535, MS. 
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Altliougli manifestly an invasion of the territory conceded 
to Pizarro hy the Crown, the reckless cavalier determined 
to march at once on Quito. With the assistance of an 
Indian guide, he proposed to take the direct route across 
the mountains, a passage of exceeding difficulty, even at 
the most favourable season. 

After crossing the llio Dable, Alvarado’s guide deserted 
liim, so that he was soon entangled in the intricate mazes 
of the sierra ; and, as he rose higher and higher into the 
regions of winter, he became surrounded with ice and snow, 
for wliich his men, taken from the warm countries of 
Guatemala, were hut ill prepared. As the cold grew 
more intense, many of thorn were so benumbed, that 
it was with difficulty they could proceed. The infantry, 
compelled to make exertions, fared best. Many of the 
troopers were frozen stiff in their saddles. The Indians, 
still more sensible to the cold, perished by hundreds. As 
the >Spaniard.s huddled round their wretched bivouacs, with 
sucli scanty fuel as they could glean, and almost without 
food, they waited in gloomy silence the approach of morning. 
Yet the morning light, which gleamed coldly on the cheer- 
less waste, brought no joy to them. It only revealed more 
clearly the extent of their wretchcMiness. Still struggling 
on through the winding Puertos Novados, or Snowy Passes, 
their track was dismally marked by fragments of dress, 
broken harness, golden ornaments, and other valuables 
plimd(u*ed on tlieir march, — hy tlie dead Ixxlies of men, or 
by those, h'ss fortunate, who were bTt to die alone in the 
wildcnu'SH. As for the horses, their carcasses were not 

VOL. n. N 
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suffered long to cumber the ground, as tbej were quicldy 
seized and devoured half raw by the starving sokliors, who, 
like the fauiishcd condors, now hovering in troops above 
their heads, greedily banqueted on the most oilensive offal 
to satisfy the gnawings of hunger. 

Alvarado, anxious to secure the booty which hail fallen 
into his liands at an earlier period of his inarcli, enemiraged 
every man to take what gold he wanted from tlie (jommon 
heap, reserving gnly the royal fifth. Ihit they only 
answered with a gliastly smile of derision, “ that food w'us 
the only gold for them,” Yet in this extremity, which 
might seem to have dissolved the very ties of natun% there 
are some aliecting instances recorded of self-devotion ; of 
comrades who lust their lives in as.sisting others, and of 
parents and husbands (for some of the cavaliers wen? accom- 
panied by their wives), who, instead of seeking their own 
safety, chose to remain and perish in the snows with the 
objects of tbeir love. 

To add to their distress, the air was filled for several 
days with tliick clouds of earthy particles and cinders, which 
blinded the men, and made resjiiration exceedingly difficult.* 
This phenomenon, it seems probable, was caused liy an 
eruption of tlie distant Cotopaxi, which, almut twelve 
leagues south-east of Quito, rears up its colossal and per- 
fectly symmetrical cone far above the limits «ff eternal 
snow, — the most beautiful and the most terrible of the 

* “ It 'began to rain eartby particles from tbo beaveni,” «ay« Oviedo, 
^ that Winded tbo mm and iiovaes, so that t\m twes and bui>!i« wer® full 
of dirt,” — Hist, de iM lndias, MS*, pexte Hi, Hb. viii. <»p. xx. 
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x^racrican volcanoes/''' At the time of Alvarado’s c.Tpodition, 
It was in a state of eruption, the earliest instance of the 
kind on record, though doubtless not the earliest. i' Since 
that period, it lias been in frequent commotion, sending up 
its sheets of dame to the height of half a mile, spouting 
forth cataracts of lava that have overwhelmed towns and 
villages in their career, and shaking the earth Avitli sub- ■ 
terraneous thunders, that, at the distance of more than a .• 
hundred leagues, sounded like the reports of artillery ! f ‘ 
Alvarado’s followers, unacquainted with the cause of the 
phenomenon, as they wandered over tracts buried in snow, 
— the sight of which was strange to them, — in an atmo- 
sphere laden with ashes, became bewildered by this con- 
fusiori of the elements, which Nature seemed to have 
contrived purposely for their destruction. Some of these men 
were the soldiers of Cortes, steeled by many a painful march, 
and many a sharp encounter with the x\ztccs. But this war 
of the elements, they now confessed, was mightier than all. 

Gavciliisao says, tlie fiUower (►£ aslics came from the volcano of 
Quito.'' (Com. Real., parte ii. lib. u. cap. ii.) Cier.a do fycon only says 
from one of the volcanoes in that region. (Croriica, cap. xli.) Neither of 
them specifics the name. Tlumbohlt accepts the common opinion, that 
Cotopaxi was intended. — Researches, i. 123. 

'h A j)opnlai' tradition among the natives states, that a largo fragment of 
poi-phyry near the huso of the cone was thrown out in an eruption, which 
occurred at the moment of Atahuallpa'e death. But such tradition will 
hardly pass for history. 

A minute account of this fonnidahle mountain is givam by M. de 
ITnmlxddt (Eest'archcs, i. HR, et seq.), and more circnniBiantially by 
Condamine. (Voyage it rKquateur, pp. 15G-lfiO.) 'I'ho latter 

philoHophcr would have attempted to scale the almost juTpendicular 
walls of the volcano, hut no one was hardy enough to second him. 
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At lengtli, Alvarado, after sufferings whicli even tlio most 
hardy probably could have endured but a few days longer, 
emerged from the Snowy Pass, and came on the elevated 
table-land, which spreads out, at the height of more than 
nine thousand feet above the ocean, in the neighbourhood of 
Eiobamba. But one-fourth of his gallant army had been 
left to feed the condor in the wilderness, besides the greater 
part, at least two tliousand, of his Indian auxiliaries. A 
great number of his horses, too, had perished ; and the men 
and horses that escaped were all of them more or less 
injured hy the cold and the extremity of suncring.— Such 
was the terrible passage of the Puertos Nevados, which I 
have only briefly noticed as an episode to the Peruvian 
conquest, but the account of which, in all its details, though 
it occupied but a few weeks in duration, would give one a 
better idea of the difficulties encountered by the Spanisli 
cavaliers, than volumes of ordinary narrative.* 

As Alvarado, after halting some time to restore his 
exhausted troops, began his march across the broad plateau, 
he was astonished by seeing the prints of liorses’ hoofs on 
the soil. Spaniards, then, liad been there before him, and, 

* By far Ujc most fipirited and thorough r<’C(ird of Alvarado’s mardi i.-s 
given by Ilerrora, iivlio lias borrowed the pen of Livy dcsi'iihiug tho Alpine 
march of Hannibal. (Hist. CJoiUTal, <U*o. v. lih. vi. cap. i. ii. vii. viii. ix.) 
—See also Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq. M.S. ; )vicdo, Ilir-t. dc las 
Indias, MS., parte iii. lib. viii. cup. xx. and Carta dc Pedo^ do Alvunalo 
al Emperador, Sun Miguel, 25 do Enero, LWd, . Alvarado, in the 
letter above cited, wbi(di is preserved in the Mnao/. collrctimn <*X|duifii to 
the Emperor tbo grounds of his expedititm, with no little cfTfontery. In 
this document ho touches very bricHy on the nirnv h, being ehieily occtipicd 
hy the negotiations with Alrnugro, and amiiupanying his remarks vvith 
many dark suggestions as to the policy pursued by the Coiiqutnors. 
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after all liis toil and suffering, others had forestalled him in 
the enterprise against Quito ! It is necessary to say a few 
words in explanation of this. 

When Pizarro quitted Caxamalca, being sensible of the 
growing importance of San Miguel, the only port of entry 
then in the country, he despatched a person in whom he 
had great confidence to take charge of it. This person was 
Sebastian Benalcazar, a cavalier who afterwards placed his 
name in the first rank of the South American conquerors, 
for courage, capacity, — and cruelty. But this cavalier had 
hardly reached his government, when, like Alvarado, lie 
received such accounts of the riches of Quito, that he 
determined, with the force at his command, though without 
orders, to undertake its reduction. 

At the head of about a hundred and forty soldiers, horse 
and foot, and a stout body of Indian auxiliaries, he marched 
up the broad range of the Andes, to where it spi'cads out 
into the table-land of Quito, by a road safer and more 
expeditious than that taken hy Alvarado. On the plains of 
lliohamha, he encountered the Indian general Ruminavi. 
Several engagements followed, with doubtful success, when, 
in the end, science prevailed where courage was well 
matched, and the victorious Benalcazar planted the standard 
of Castile on the ancient towers of Atahuallpa. The city, 
in honour of his general, Francis Pizarro, ho named San 
Francisco del Quito. But great was his mortification on 
finding that either the stories of its riches had been 
fabricated, or that these riches were secreted by the natives* 
The city was all that ho gained hy liis victories, — ^the shell 
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without the pearl of price which gave it its value. Wliile 
devouring his chagrin as he best could, the S])nni>h captain 
received tidings of the approach of his superior, Alniagro.'^ 

No sooner had the' nc^YS of Alvarado’s expedition reat'hcd 
Cuzco than Aluiagro left the place with a small force for 
San Miguel, proposing to strengthen liinisclf by a reinforee- 
meiit from that quarter, and to niarcli at once against tlu) 
invaders. Greatly was he astonished, on Ins urr vc.l in that 
city, to learn the departure of its commander. Iloubting 
the loyalty of his ihotivcs, Almagro, with the buoyancy of 
spirit which belongs to youth, though in truth sonnnvhat 
enfeebled by the inlinnities of age, did nut hesitate to follow 
Benalcazar at once across the mountains. 

With liis wonted energy the intr(*pid veteraii, ovcrcouiing 
all the difficulties of lus march, in a few weeks placed him- 
self and his little company on the lofty plains which spread 
around the Indian city of lliobamha ; tbougb in bis progress 
lie had more than one hot encounter with the natives, whose 
courage and perseverance formed a contrast sufficiently 
striking to the apathy of the Peruvians. But the lire only 
slumbered in the bosom of the Peruvian. II is hour hud 
not yet come. 

At Riubarnba, Almagro was soon joined by the com- 
nuiudcr of San Miguel, who disclaimed, ]jerluips siueerely, 
any disloyal intent in his unauthorised expcditien. Thus 
reinforced, the Spanisli captain coolly awaited the coming 

* Pi'dro Pizarro, Dmnh. y Ctmq., MH. — Ui'in'ra, CU neral, 4ct‘. 

V. lib. iv. cap. xi. xviii. ; lib. vi. cap. v. vi. — (h ir(b», llki. iIk Im Isidiai, 
MS., parte iii. lib. viii. cap. xix.— Carta Uc Ik-aalozar, MS. 
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of Alvarado. The forces of the latter, though in a less 
serviceable condition, were much superior in number and 
aj)pointments to those of liis rival. As they confronted 
cacli other on the broad plains of Riobamba, it seemed 
probable that a fierce struggle must immediately follow, 
and the natives of the country have the satisfaction to see 
their v;rongs avenged by the very hands that inflicted them. 
But it was Almagro’s policy to avoid sucli an issue. 

Negotiations were set on foot, in which each party stated 
his claims to the country. Meanwhile Alvarado’s men 
mingled freely with their countrymen in tlic opposite army, 
and lieard there such magnificent reports of the wealth and 
wonders of Cuzco, that many of tlicm were inclined to 
change their present service for that of Pizarro. Their own 
loader, too, satisfied that Quito held out no recompense 
worth the sacrifices ho liad made, and was like to make, 
by insisting on his claim, hceamc now more, sensible of the 
rashness of a course wbicli must doubtless incur the censure 
of his sovereign. In this temper, it was not difficult for 
them to cifeet an adjustment of difficulties ; and it was 
agreed, as the basis of it, that the governor sliould pay one 
hundred thousand j'^csos de oro to Alvarado, in consideration 
of which the latter was to resign to liim bis fleet, bis forces, 
and all bis stores and munition.s. ITis vessels, great and 
small, amounted to twelve in number, and the sum be 
reccivi'i], tbougb large, did not cover his ex])enses. This 
treaty lading settled, Alvarado pr(iposcd, before k^.aving the 
country, to have an interview with Pizarro.”^ 

^ Conq. i ?o!>. (ltd Tiru, MS. — Naluirro, Ttclacion Sumaria, MS,"— 
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The governor, moainvlnlc, had quitted the Peruvian 
capital for the sea-coast, from his desire to repel any invasion 
that might be attempted in that direction by Alvarado, with 
whose real movements he was still unacquainted, lie left 
Cuzco in charge of his brother Juan, a cavalier whose 
manners wore such as, he thought, would he likely to gain 
the good-will of the native population. Piznrro also left 
ninety of his troops as the garrison of the capital, and tlic 
nucleus of his future colony. Then, taking the Inca Mancu 
with him, he proceeded as far as Xauxa. At this place ho 
was entertained by the Indian priiiec with the e.xhibition of 
a great national hunt,-— -such as has been already <le.scribed 
in these pages, — in which immense numhers of wihl auimals 
were slauglitcrcd, and the vicunas, ami other races of 
Peruvian sheep, which roam over the mountains, driven 
into enclosures and relieved of their delicate fleeces, ♦ 

Pedro Pizarro, Desc-iib. y Conq., MS. — Hrrrvra, IIi«t ({cn<;ral, drc. v. lii>. 
vi. cap. viii.-x. — Oviedo, Hirit. dc la« Indian, MS., parte iti, lib, vjji. cap. xx, 
— Carta do Bcnalcazar, MS. — Tlic amount of the honm p.'iid to Alvarado 
is stated very diflcrcntly by writers. Btit both that ravalirr nml Alnuigr**, 
in their letters to tlie Emperor, which havo hitherto been unknown to 
histoa’iaiis, agree in the sum given in the text. Alvarado eompUins that 
he had no choice but to take it, although it was greatly to hii^ own bw, 
and, by defeatiug his exjie<Utton, as he inodeMly intimates, to the loti of 
the Crown. (Carta de Alvarado al Pknperatlor, MS.) Alimigro, however, 
states that the sinn paid was three tinics as nuteh at the nnmuiieta \xm 
worth ; “ a sacrihee," he adds, “ whieh he made to prcicrve peace, never 
dear at any price.’"* Strange sentiment for a Castilian eonquei or !■— Carta 
de Diego de Alnmgro al Kmpmdor, MS., Get. lo, 1 5,14. 

* Carta do la Ju«t. y Keg. de Xauja, MS. — 'Kelacion del Primer. 
Dcscub., MS-— Herrera, Hist. OenenU, dec. v, lib, vi. rap, xvi.-— 
Montesiuos*, Annaks, MS., atlo 1534. — At tbi« place, the author of tins 
Kelacioii dd Primer Jk’MuhnmiaUo dd Piru, the MB. »o often qmitrd 
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The Spanish governor then proceeded to Fachacamac, 
where he received the grateful intelligence of the accom- 
modation with Alvarado ; and not long afterward he was 
visited by that cavalier himself previously to his em- 
barkation. 

The meeting was conducted with courtesy, and a show, 
at least, of good-will on both sides, as there was no longer 
real cause for jealousy between the parties ; and each, as 
may bo imagined, looked on the other with no little interest, 
as having achieved such distinction in the bold path of 
adventure^ In the comparison, Alvarado had somewhat the 
advantage ; for Pizarro, though of commanding presence, 
liad not the brilliant exterior, the free and joyous manner, 
which, no less than his fresh complexion and sunny locks, 
had won for the concpicror of Guatemala, in his campaigns 
against the Aztecs, tlie of Tonatluhy or, Child of 

the Sar- 
in tlicse p:igcs, aoiuptiy teninnates bis labours. He is a writer of senso 
and observation ; and, tboiigh lie bus his sbavc of the national tendency to 
exaggerate and over-colour, he writes like one who means to ho honest, 
and wlu) has seen what ho describes. At Xauxu, also, the notary I\'dro 
iSuncho ends his Rdadon, wliidi embraces a much shorter period than the 
preceding narrative, hut which is equally authentic. Coming from the 
secretary of Pizarro, and countersigned by that general hiniHclf, this 
Kelatiou, indiMNl, may l*e regarded as of the very highest authority. And 
vet largo deductions must obviously bo made for Uie soun^e wbcncc it 
fprings; for it may bo taken as I’^izarro'a own account of his doings, sonic 
of which stood much in nec<l of apology- It must he added, in justice 
both to the general and to his secretary, that the Kelatiou does not dilfcr 
subslaniially from other contemporary accounts, and that the attempt to 
varnish over the exceptionable passages in the eonduet of tluj Conquerors is 
not obtrusive. For the publication of this jounnd, we are indebted to 
Kamuftio, whoHo cnlightemal labours havir jireservcjl to ns more than ono 
contemporary production of value, though in the form of translation. 
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Elitlie were the revels that now rang through the ancient 
city of Pachacamac ; where, instead of songs, and of the 
sacritices so often seen there in honour of the Indian deity, 
the walls echoed to the noise of tourneys and IVIoorish tilts 
of reeds, with winch the martial adventurers lovetl to recall 
the sports of their native land. When these were concluded, 
Alvarado re-emharhed for his government of Guatemala, 
where his restless spirit soon involved him in other enter- 
prises that cut short his adventurous career. II is expedition 
to. Peru was eminently characteristic of the man. It was 
founded in injustice, conducted with rashness, and ended in 
disaster.'^ 

The reduction of Peru might now he consi<lered as, in a 
manner, accomplished. Some harharous tribes in the inte- 
rior, it is true, still held out, and Alonso de Alvarado, a 
prudent and able officer, was employed to bring tlnun into 
subjection. Bcnalcazar was still at Quito, of whlcli ho was 
suhsccpiently appointed governor by the Crown. There ho 
was laying deeper the foundation of the ^^panisli jiower, 
while lie advanced the line of conquest still high(*r towards 
the north. But Ciizeo, the ancient cipital of tlie Imlian 
monarchy, had submitted. The arinic.s of Atahinili|)a had 
been beaten and scattered. The empire of th<* Incas was 

* Nabarro, Kclucum Stimaria, MS-— IViIm Pi/arro, Dcw’uli. y C'oiiq., 
MS. — Carta de FranciM-o Pi7.arr« al Scaur tic Mtdiua, MS. AP.arado 
died in 1541, of an injury received fnnn a wlurlt roiled 

down oil him as he wiu attempting to nealr a precipio.ut hil! in Now 
Galicia. In the game year, by a fcingnlar coim-ithmee, pniHliesl his heuutifiil 
wife, at her own reiidenee in (Iimtemak, which was orerwhrhned by a 
torrent from the adjacent mountains- 
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dissolved ; and tlie prince who now w^ore the Peruvian diadem 
was but the sliadow of a king, -who held his commission 
from lu.s conqueror. 

The first act of the governor was to determine on the site 
of the future capital of this vast colonial empire. Cuzco, 
withdrawn among the mountains, was altogether too far 
removed from tlie sea-coast for a commercial people. The 
little settlement of San Miguel laj too far to the north. 
It was desirable to select some more central position, which 
could be easily found in one of tlie fruitful valleys that bor- 
dered the Pacihe. Such was that of Pachacamac, which 
Piza]|i'o..;now occupied. But, on further examination, he 
preferred the neighbouring valley of Biinac, which lay to 
the nortli, and which took its name, signifying in the 
Quichua tongue ‘‘ one who speaks,’^ from a celebrated idol, 
whose shrine was much frequented by the Indians for the 
oracles it delivered. Through the valley flowed a broad 
stream, which, like a great artery, was made as usual by 
the natives to supply a thousand finer veins that meandered 
through the beautiful meadows. 

On this river, Pizarro fi.xed the site of his new capital, at 
somewhat less than two leagues* distance from its mouth, 
which expanded into a commodious haven for tlic commerce 
that the prophetic eye of the founder saw would one day — 
and no very distant one — float on its waters. The central 
situation of the s;.ot recommended it as a suitable residence 
for the Peruvian 'viceroy, whence he might liold easy com- 
munication with the difrcreiit ])arts of the country, and keep 
vigilant watch over his Indian vassals. The climate was 
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deliglitful, though only twelve degrees south of the 

line, was so far tempered by the cool breezes that generally 
blow from the Pacific, or from the opposite quarter down the 
frozen sides of the Cordilleras, that the heat was less than 
in corresponding latitudes on the continent. It never rained 
on the coast ; but this dryness was corrected by a vaporous 
cloud, wdiich, through the summer montlis, hung like a 
curtain over the valley, sheltering it from the rajs of a tro- 
pical sun, and imperceptibly distilling a refreshing moisture, 
that clothed the fields in the brightest verdure. 

The name bestowed on the infant capital was Ciudad de 
los Beyes, or city of the Kings, in honour of the day, being 
the sixth of January, 1535, — the festival of Epiphany, — 
when it >vas said to have been founded, or more probably 
when its site was determined, as its actual foundation seems 
to have been twelve days later.^ But tlie Castilian name 
ceased to be used even witbin the first generation, and was 
supplanted by that of Lima, into wbich the original Indian 
name of Eimac was corrupted by tbe Spaniards.! 

The city was laid out on a very regular plan. The 
streets were to be much wider than usual in Spanish towns, 
and perfectly straight, crossing one another at right angles, 

* So says Quitana, who follows in this what he pronounces a sure 
authority. Father Bcrnahe Coho, in his hook entitled Fundadon de Lima. 
— Espaholes Celebres, tom. ii. p. 250, nota. 

f The MSS. of the old Conquerors show how, from the very first, the 
name of Lima superseded the original Indian title. Y el marquez sc 
. passo £ Lima y fundo la ciudad de los rreyes que agora cs.” (Pedro 
Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — “ Asimismo ordenaron que se pasasen 
el pueblo que tenian en Xauxa poblado ^ este Valle de Lima dondc 
agora es esta ciudad de los i aqui sc poblo.” — Coiiq. i Pob. del Fru, MS. 
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and so fai' asunder as to afford ample space for gardens to 
the d^Yellings, and for public squares. It was arranged in 
a triangular form, having the river for its base, the waters 
of which were to be carried by means of stone conduits, 
through all the principal streets, affording facilities for irri- 
gating the grounds around the houses. 

ilTo sooner, had the governor decided on the site and on 
the plan of the city, than he commenced operations with his 
characteristic energy. The Indians were collected from 
the distance of more than a hundred miles to aid in the 
work. The Spaniards applied themselves with vigour to 
the task, under the eye of their chief. The sword was 
exchanged for the tool of the artisan. The camp was con- 
varted into a hive of diligent labourers ; and the sounds of 
war were succeeded by the peaceful hum of a busy popula- 
tion. The lolaza, which was extensive, was to he sur- 
rounded by the cathedral, the palace of the viceroy, that of 
the municipality, and other public buildings ; and their 
foundations were laid on a scale, and with a solidity, which 
defied the assaults of time, and in some instances, even the 
more formidable shock of earthquakes, that, at different 
periods, have laid portions of the fair capital in ruins.^ 

While these events were going on, Almagro, the Marshal, 
as he is usually termed by chroniclers of the time, had gone 
to Cuzco, w'hither he was sent by Pizarro to take command 

* Montcsinos, Annales, MS., aho 1535. — Conq. i Fob. del Pirn, MS. 
— The remains of Pizarro’s palace may still be discerned in the Callejon 
de Petateros, says Stevenson, who gives the best account of Lima to he 
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of that capital. He received also instructions to undertake, 
either by himself or by his captains, the conquest of the 
countries towards the south, forming part of Cluli. Ahiiagro, 
since his arrival at Caxamaica, had seemed ^Y^Iling to 
smother his ancient feelings of resentment towards his asso- 
ciate, or, at least, to conceal the c.vprcssion of them, and had 
consented to take command under him in obedience to the 
royal mandate. He had even, in his despatches, the magna- 
nimity to make honourable mention of Pizarro, as one anxious 
to promote the interests of government. Yet he did m>t so far 
trust his’ companion, as to neglect the precaution of sending 
a confidential agent to represent his own riorvit‘es, wlum Her- 
nando Pizarro undertook his mission to the mother {tmintry. 

That cavalier, after touching at Ht. Domingo, had 
arrived without accident at Seville, in January, Dn’M. 
Besides the royal fifth, he took with him gohl, to tin; valu<‘ 
of half a million ofj>c5os, together with a large quantity of 
silvci', the property of private adventurers, souk* of whom, 
satisfied with their gains, had returned to Spain in the same 
vessel with himself. The custom-house was filled with 
solid ingots, and with vases of different forms, imitations of 
animals, flowers, fountains, and other objects, executed 
with more or less skill, and all of pure gold, to the astonish- 
ment of the spectators, wlio flocked from the neigh!»ouring 
country to gaze on these marvelloun productions of Indian 
art.* Most of the manufactured articles wer«! the pro- 
perty of the Crown ; and Hernando Pizarro, after a short 

^ Herrera, Hist. General, dec. v, Ub. vi. rap. tir tmln k qiic 

Hernatulo Pwarro tnijo del Peru, ap. MSS. de Muilox, 
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stay at Seville, selected some of the most gorgeous speci- 
mens, and crossed the country to Calatayud, where the em- 
peror was holding the cortes of Aragon. 

Hernando was instantly admitted to the royal presence, 
and ohtuined a gracious audience. He was more conversant 
with courts than cither of his brothers, and his manners, 
when in situations that imposed a restraint on the natural 
arrogance of his temper, were graceful and even attractive. In 
a respectful tone, he now recited the stirring adventures of 
his brother and his little troop of followers, the fatigues they 
had endured, the dilHcultics they had overcome, their cap- 
ture of the Peruvian Inca, and his magnificent ransom. He 
had not to tell of the massacre of the unfortunate prince, 
for that tragic event, which had occurred since his departure 
from the country, was still unknown to him. The cavalier 
expatiated on tlic productiveness of the soil, and on the civi- 
lisation of the people, evinced by their proficiency in various 
mechanic arts ; in proof of which he displayed the manufac- 
tures of wool and cotton, and the rich ornaments of gold 
and silver. The monarch’s eyes sparkled with delight as 
he gazed on these last. lie was too sagacious not to appre- 
ciate the advantages of a conquest which secured to him 
a country so rich in agricultural resources. But the 
returns from these must necessarily be gradual and long 
deferred ; and he may he excused for listening with still 
greater satisfaction to Pizarro’s talcs of its mineral stores ; 
for his ambitious projects had drained the imperial trea- 
sury, and he saw in tho golden tide thus unexpectedly 
poured in upon him the immediate means of replenishing it. 
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Charles made no difEculty, therefore, in granting the 
petitions of the fortunate adventurer. All the previous 
grants to Francis Pizarro and his associates were confirmed 
in the fullest manner ; and the boundaries of the governor’s 
jurisdiction were extended seventy leagues further towards 
the south. For did Alniagro’s services, this time, go unre- 
quited. He was empowered to discover and occupy the 
counti’y for the distance of two hundred leagues, beginning 
at the southern limit of Pizarro ’s tei-ritory.^ Charles, in 
proof, still further, of his satisfaction, was graciously pleased 
to address a letter to the two commanders, in which he 
complimented them on their prowess, and thanked them for 
their services. This act of justice to Almagro would have 
been highly honourable to Hernando Pizarro, considering 
the unfriendly relations in which they stood to each other, 
had it not been made necessary by the presence of the 
marshal’s own agents at court, who, as already noticed, 
stood ready to supply any deficiency in the statements of 
the emissary. 

In this display of the royal bounty, the envoy, as will 
readily be believed, did not go without his reward. He was 
lodged as an attendant of the Court ; was made a knight of 
Santiago, the most prized of the chivalric orders in Spain ; 
was empowered to equip an armament, and to take coin- 

* The country to be occupied received the name of New Toledo, in 
the royal grant, as tlie conquests of Pizarro had been designated hy that of 
New Castile. But the present attempt to change the Indian name was as 
ineffectual as the fonner, and the ancient title of Chili still designates that 
narrow strip of fruitful land between the Andes and the ocean, which 
stretches to the south of the great continent. 
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mand of it ; and tlie royal officers at Seville were required 
to aid him in his views and facilitate his embarkation for 
the Indies. 

The arrival of Hernando Pizarro in the country, and the 
reports spread by him and his followers, 'created a sensation 
among the Spaniards such as had not been felt since the 
first voyage of Columbus. The discovery of the New World 
had filled the minds of men with indefinite expectations of 
wealth, of which almost every succeeding expedition had 
proved the fallacy. The conquest of Mexico, though calling 
forth general admiration as a brilliant and wonderful exploit, 
had as yet failed to produce those golden results which had 
been so fondly anticipated. The splendid promises held 
out by Francis Pizarro on his recent visit to the country 
had not revived the confidence of his countrymen, made 
incredulous by repeated disappointment. All that they were 
assured of was the difficulties of the enterprise ; and their 
distrust of its results was sufficiently shown by the small 
number of followers, and those only of the most desperate 
stamp, who were willing to take their chance in the 
adventure. 

But now these promises were realised. It was no longer 
the golden reports that they were to trust ; but the gold 
it.self, which was displayed in such profusion before them. 
All eyes were now turned towards the West. ^The broken 
Bpendthrift saw in it the quarter where he was to repair his 
fortunes an speedily as he had ruined them. The merchant, 
instead of seeliing tlic precious commodities of the Bast, 
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looked in tke opposite direction, and counted on far liigher 
gains, where the most common articles of life commanded 
so exorbitant prices. The cavalier, eager to win botli gold 
and glory at the point of his lance, tliought to find a fail- 
field for his prowess on the mountain plains of the Andes. 
Ferdinand Pizarro found that liis brother had jmlgetl riglitly 
in allowing as many of his company as cliose to return home, 
confident tliat the display of their wealth would draw ten to 
his banner for every one that quitted it. 

In a short time that cavalier saw himself at the head of 
one of the most numerous and wcll-appointiHl annaments, 
probably, that had left the shores of Spain since the great 
fleet of Orando, in the time of Ferdinand and Isahella. It 
was scarcely more fortunate than this. Hardly had Ferdi- 
nand put to sea, when a violent tempest fell on the squadron, 
and compelled him to return to port and refit. At length ho 
crossed the ocean, and reached the little harbour of Homhre 
do Dios in safety. But no preparations had been made for 
his coining, and, as he was detained hero some time before 
ho could pass tlic mountains, his company sidfcred greatly 
from scarcity of food. In their extremity the most unwhole- 
some articles wei’C greedily devoured, and many a cavalier 
spent his little savings to procure himself a miserable sub- 
sistence. Disease, as usual, trotl <-lofteIy in tlm track of 
famine, and numbers of the unfortunate adventurers, sinking 
under the unaccustomed heats of the climate, perished on 
the very threshold of discovery. 

It was the tale often repeated in the luHtt»ry (»f Spanish 
enterprise. A few, more lucky than the rest, stumlde on 
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some unexpected prize, and hundreds, attracted by their 
success, press forward in the same path. But the rich spoil 
which lay on the surface has been already swept away by 
the first comers, and those who follow are to win their 
treasure by long-protracted and painful exertion. — Broken 
in spirit and in fortune many returned in disgust to their 
native shores, while others remained where they were to die 
in despair. They thought to dig for gold ; but they dug 
only their graves. 

Yet it fared not thus with all Pizarro’s company. Many 
of them, crossing the Isthmus with him to Panama, came in 
time to Peru, where, in the dcspex*atc chances of its revolu- 
tionary struggles, some few arrived at posts of profit and 
distinction. Among those who first reached the Peruvian 
shore wms an emissary sent hy Almagro’s agents to inform 
him of the important grant made to him hy the crown. 
The tidings reached him just as he was making his entry 
into Cuzco, where he was received with all respect hy Juan 
and Gonzalo Pizarro, who, in ohedicnco to their brother’s 
commands, instantly resigned the government of the capital 
into the marshal’s hands. But Almagro was greatly elated 
on finding himself now placed hy hi& sovereign in a command 
that made him independent of the man who had so deeply 
wronged him ; and he intimated that in the exercise of his 
present authority he acknowledged no superior. In this 
lordly liumour ho was confirmed hy several of his followers, 
who insisted that Cuzco fell to the south of the territory 
ceded to Pizarro, and consequently came within that now 
granted to tlie marshal. Among these followers were several 
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of Alvarado’s men, who, though of better condition than the 
soldiers of Pizarro, were under much worse discipline, and 
had acquired, indeed, a spirit of unbridled licence under that 
unscrupulous chief.* They now evinced little concern for 
the native population of Cuzco ; and, not content with the 
public edifices, seized on the dwellings of individuals, where 
it suited their convenience, appropriating their contents with- 
out ceremony, — showing as little respect, in short, for person 
or property, as if the place had been taken by storm. t 
While these events were passing in the ancient Pemvian 
capital, the governor was still at Lima, where he was greatly 
disturbed by the accounts he received of the new honours 
conferred on his associate. He did not know that his own 
jurisdiction had been extended seventy leagues further to 
the south, and ho entertained the same suspicion with 
Almagro that the capital of the Incas did not rightly come 
within his present limits. He saw all the mischief likely to 


* In point of cliscii»linc, they presented a rcmfirkablc contrast to the 
Conquerors of Peru, if wc may take the -wonl of Pedro Pizarro, %vho 
assures us that his comrades %vould not have plucked so much ns an ear 
of corn wtliout Ic.-u'c from their commander. Quo los que pasamos con 
el niarqucz d la conqnista no ovo hombre que osasc tomar vna inaxorca do 
mahir. sin liccneia.” — Dcscub. y Conq., MS. 

t Se entraron de paz en la ciudad del Cuzco i los salieron todot lo« 
naturalcs £ rescibir i lea tomarou la ciudad con todo quant«> havia do dontro 
llcnas las casas de niucha ropa i algunas ore i plata i turat mnclm* coins, i 
las que no estaban bien Ilonas las <*(dnan do lo quo toimibun do Ins denms 
casas dela dicha ciudad, sinpensar quo cn olio Uacian ofengaalgunA iHvina 
ni humana, i porquesta es una eoia larga i am ineomprebeniihlc, k <lexa»e 
al juicio de quien mas ontiendo aunque en ol dailo rcirebido por imrte de 
los naturaks ecrcadesto artkuloyosd harto per mis {lecadoi qno no quiiiora 
saber ni haver visto."' — Conq. i Fob. del Pirn, MS. 
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result from this opulent city falling into the hands of his 
rival, who would thus have an almost indefinite means of 
gratifying his own cupidity, and that of his followers. He 
felt, that, under the present circumstances, it was not safe 
to allow Almagro to anticipate the possession of power to 
which, as yet, he had no legitimate right ; for the despatches 
containing the warrant for it still remained with Hernando 
Pizarro at Panamfi, and all that had reached Peru was a 
copy of a garbled extract. 

Without loss of time, therefore, he sent instructions to 
Cuzco, for his brothers to resume the government, while he 
defended the measure to Almagro on the ground, that, when 
he should hereafter receive his credentials, it would bo unbe- 
coming to be found already in possession of the post. He 
concluded by urging him to go forward without delay' in his 
expedition to the south. 

But neither the marshal nor his friends were pleased 
with the idea of so soon relinq^uishing the authority which 
they now considered as his right. The Pizarros on the 
other hand were pertinacious in reclaiming it. The dispute 
grew warmer and warmer. Each party had its supporters ; 
the city was split into factions : and the municipality, the 
soldiers, and even the Indian population, took sides in the 
struggle for power. Matters were proceeding to extremity, 
menacing the capital with violence and Lloodshcd; when 
Pizzaro himself appeared among them.^*^ 

On receiving tidings of the fatal consequences of his 

• IVdro Dcscul). v Conq., MS. — Tlcrrcni, Hist. General, dec. 

V, lib. vii. cap. vi- — Cunq. i Fob. del l^irn, MS. 
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mandates lie had posted in all haste to Cuzco, where lie 
was greeted with undisguised joy by the natives, as well as 
by the more temperate Spaniards, anxious to avert the 
impending storm. The governor’s first interview was with 
Almagro, whom he embraced with a seeming cordiality in 
his manner ; and, without any show of resentment, inquired 
into the cause of the present disturbances. To this the 
marshal replied by throwing the blame on Pizarro’s brothers; 
but, although the governor reprimanded them with some 
asperity for their violence, it was soon evident that his sym- 
pathies were on their side, and the dangers of a feud 
between the two associates seemed greater than ever. 
Happily, it was postponed by the interventitm of some 
common friends, who showed more discretion than tlieir 
leaders. With their aid a reconciliation Avas at length 
effected, on the grounds substantially of their ancient 
compact. 

It was agreed that tlieir friendship should be maintained 
inviolate ; and, by a stipulation that reflects no great credit 
on the parties, it was provided that neither sliould malign 
nor disparage the other, especially in their dispatches to the 
Emperor ; and that neither should hold communication with 
the gOTcrnmcnt without the knowledge of his coidVderate ; 
lastly, that both the expenditures and the profits future 
discovery should be shanal equally by the associates. The 
wrath of Heaven was invoked by the most solemn impreca- 
tions on the head of w'hiclicver should violate this coinjuict, 
and the Almighty was implored to visit the ofi'mnim* with 
loss of property and of life in this world, and witli eternal 
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perdition in that to come ! ^ The parties further bound 
themselves to the observance of this contract hy a solemn 
oath taken on the sacrament as it was held in the hands of 
Father Bartolome de Segovia, who concluded the ceremony 
by performing mass. The whole proceeding, and the articles 
of agreement, were carefully recorded by the notary, in an 
instrument bearing date June 12, 1535, and attested by a 
long list of witnesses. t 

Thus did these two ancient comrades, after trampling on 
the ties of friendship and honour, hope to knit themselves to 
each other by the holy bands of religion. That it shonld 
have been necessary to resort to so extraordinary a measure 
might have furnished them with the best proof of its 
iiiefficacy. 

Not long after this accommodation of their differences, 
the marshal raised his standard for Chili ; and numbers, 
won by his popular manners, and by his liberal largesses, 

liberal to prodigality, — eagerly joined in the enterprise, 
which they fondly trusted would lead even to greater inches 
than they had found in Peru. Two Indians, Paulo Topa, 
a brother of the Inca Manco, and Villac Umu, the high- 
priost of the nation, were sent in advance, with three 

li, siiplUanios a su infinita liondail que i qualquicr <lc jio» qtic fuero 
cn contrano do lo asi convenido, con todo rigor de jurticia pfrmita la jicr- 
dicion do BU aiiima, fin y mal acavamiento de su vida, dcstriiicion y pordi- 
miontofl ,Io «u fumilia, lionrrae y lmcionda.’’_Capituhcion ontro Pi/, am y 
Almngro, iil do Jimio, 153,5, MS. 

t Tills roinavltalilo doemuent, tlio original of wliicli is preserved in 
the areliivcs of Siniaiicas, may bo found entire in tlio Castilian, in Jppen- 
aKCfjVo.n. 
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Spaniards, to prepare tlie way for tlie little army. A 
detachment of a hundred and fifty men, under an officer 
named Saavedra, next followed. Almagro remained behind 
to collect further recruits ; but before his levies were com- 
pleted he began his march, feeling himself insecure with 
his diminished strength in the ncighhonrhootl of Ihzarro I * 
The remainder of his forces when mustered were to follow 
him. 

Thus relieved of the presence of his rival, the governor 
returned without further delay to the coast to resume his 
labours in the settlement of the country. Besides the prin- 
cipal city of The Kings,” ho established otliers along the 
Pacific, destined to become hereafter the llourishijig marts 
of commerce. The most important of these, in honour of 
his birth-place, he named Truxillo, planting it on a site 
already indicated by Almagro-t lie made also numerous 
repartmiientos both of lands and Indians among his follow- 
ers, in the usual manner of the Spanish Conquerors ; J — 

* “El Ailclantado Alinagro tlos])ues quo so vidt) eu cl Cuzco dc-scarnado 
(Ic su jente tcniio al marqnez no Ic prendiese por las aUfniclt>nc8 pasadas 
quo liavia tenido con sua herinanoa como ya hcinoa dicho, i <iicctx quo por 
scr avisado dcllo toni(5 la posta i su fuc al pueblo <Iu Faria diuidu cstava wi 
Capitan Saavedra." — Conq. i Fob. del Pirn, MS. 

f Carta de F- Pizarro a iVIolina, MS. 

J I have before me two copies of giants of oirfmikmhts by Fizurrtx. 
one dated at Xau.x'u, 1,5.14, the other at Cuzco, LYdfK Th<*y eiiiphuticully 
enjoin on the colonist the religious instruction of the nativcH under his 
care, as well as kind and cotisidenito usage. How iindfueiual were the 
recommendations may be inferred from the luiiientof tin? nnonyinou'^ can» 
temporary often cited, that from this time fiuib, the pcsr of prwunul 
servitude was established among the ladiami, equally diwstnms to body 
and soul of both the master and llte slave." (Conq. i Fob. ikd Firti, 
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though here the ignorance of the real resources of the 
country led to very different results from what he had 
intended, as the territory smallest in extent, not unfre- 
quently, from the hidden treasures in its bosom, turned out 
greatest in value. ^ 

But nothing claimed so much of Pizarro’s care as the 
rising metropolis of Lima ; and so eagerly did he press 
forward the work, and so well was he seconded by the 
multitude of labourers at his command, that he had the 
satisfaction to see his young capital, with its stately edifices 
and its pomp of gardens, rapidly advancing towards com- 
pletion* It isS pleasing to contemplate the softer features in 
the character of the rude soldier as he was thus occupied 
with healing up the ravages of war, and laying broad the 
foundations of an empire more civilised than that which he 
had overthrown. This peaceful occupation formed a con- 
trast to the life of incessant turmoil in wliich he had been 
hitherto engaged. It seemed, too, better suited to bis own 
advancing age, which naturally invited to repose. And, if 
we may trust his chroniclers, tlicre was no part of his 
career in which ho took greater satisfaction. It is certain 
there is no part which has been viewed with greater satis- 


MS.) This honest hurst of iiulignation, not to have been expected in the 
rudo Conqueror, caine probaldy from an cceleHiastie. 

“ ICl Marques hizo encomiendas on los hlspauoles, las qualcs fucron 
por JUJticias que ni el sabia lo quo dava ni luuUc lo quo reseehia siuo a 
tiento ya ])oco mas b nienos, y asi iiiuelios qius juuisaroii quo so los 
dava poc(tH so hallaron con mucho v al coiitrano.”— Ondegardo, Rol# 
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faction by posterity ; and, amidst the woo and desolation 
wliicli Pizarro and his followers brought on the devoted 
land of the Incas, Lima, the beautiful City of the Kings, 
still survives as the most glorious work of his creation, the 
fairest gem on the shores of the Pacific. 
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1535, 1536. 

While tlic aLscnce of liis rival Almagro relieved Pizarro 
from all immediate disq^uictiido from that quarter, his autho- 
rity was menaced in another, where he had least expected 
it. This was from the native population of the country. 
Hitherto the Peruvians had shown only a tame and suhmis- 
sivc temper, that inspired their conquerors with too much 
contempt to leave room for apprehension. They had pas- 
sively acquiesced in the usurpation of the invaders ; had 
seen one monarch butchered, another placed on the vacant 
throne, their temples despoiled of their treasures, their 
capital and country appropriated and parceled out among the 
Spaniards ; hut with the exception of an occasional shirmish 
in the mountain passes, not a blow had been struck in 
defence of their rights. Yet this was the warlike nation 
which had spread its conquests over so large a part of the 
continent I 

In his career, Pizarro, though ho scrupled at nothing to 
effect his object, had not usually countenanced such super- 
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fluous acts of cruelty as had too often stained the arms of 
his countrymen in other parts of the continent, and which, 
in. the course of a few years, had exterminated nearly a 
whole population in Hispaniola. He had struck one astotind- 
ing blow, by the seizure of Atahuallpa, and he seemed willing 
to rely on this to strike terror into the natives. lie even 
affected some respect for the institutions of the country, and 
had replaced the monarch he had nmrdci'cd hy another of 
the legitimate line. Yet this was but a pretext. The 
kingdom had experienced a revolution of the most decisive 
kind. Its ancient institutions were suhverted. Its heavon- 
dcsccnded aristocracy was levelled almost to the condition 
of the peasant. The people became the serfs of the Con- 
querors. Their dwellings in the capital — at least, after the 
arrival of Alvarado’s officers — were seized and appropriated. 
The temples were turned into stables ; the royal residences 
into barracks for the troops. The sanctity of the religious 
houses was violated. Thousands of matrons and maidens, 
who, however erroneous their faith, lived in chaste seclusion 
in the conventual establishments, w'orc now turned abroad, 
and became the prey of a licentious soldiery.-^ A favourite 

* So says tlic aullior of the eW/M/Wet i Puhlttchm- dti Piru, a 
porary writer, who (let^erihcs wliat he saw hioiM-If, a*^ well an what he 
gathered from others. .Several dremi5tit:uu*e!i, enpeciully ll;e h«*nrHl iiulig- 
nation he expresses at the exees^ies <»f the f Ninqueidr?*, lead one in imp|HiHe 
ho may have been an eeelesiastie, <*ne of the gnwtl nu-n who attriuled the 
cruel expedition on an errami of love and merey. It i'* t** l.t* that 

his credulity leads him to exaggerate the niisdee«ls of his r»»uiilr}mc*n. 
According to him, there were full six thousand women of rank, living in 
the convents of served each by fiftium uv twetny fi'male attendants, 

most of whom, that did not perish in the war, SitUrn'd a jm>re melanrludy fate. 
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wife of the joun^ Inca was debauched by the Castiliaft 
officers. The Inca, himself treated with contemptuous indif- 
ference, found that he was a poor dependent, if not a tool, 
in the hands of his conquerors.'*’^ 

Yet the Inca Manco Avas a man of a lofty spirit and a 
courageous heart ; such a one as might have challenged 
comparison %Yith the bravest of his ancestors in the prouder 
days of the empire. Stung to the quick by the humiliations 
to \Yhich he was exposed, he repeatedly urged Pizarro to 
restore him to the real exercise of power, as well as to the 
show of it. But Pizarro evaded a request so incompatible 
with liis own ambitious schemes, or, indeed, with the policy 
of Spain, and the young Inca and his nobles were left to 
brood over their injuries in secret, and await patiently the 
hour of vengeance. 

The dissensions among the Spaniards themselves seemed 

iifj tlic victims of prostitiition. The passage is so romarlcahlc, and the MS. 
so rai’o, that I will cite it in the original. “ Dc cstas scuoraa del Cuzco 
CB cierto de tener grande sentimiento el quo tubieso alguiia huinaniUad cii 
el peeho, quo en tiempo do la prosperidad del Cuzco quando los EsiKuloles 
entraron cii cl havia grand cantidud dc sciioras quo tenian sus casas i sus 
asientos mui quietas i sosegadag i vivian mui politicamento i como mni 
huenus mugeres, cada seuora aeompafnula con quince o vcinto tniigcres quo 
tenia do servii^io cn su casa hicn truidas i aderezadas, i no salian inenoa 
dcBto i con grand oncstidad i gravedad j atavio a bu usanzii, i es a la 
cantidad deslaa seiToras principalca creo yo que cn el . . . . quo avia mas 
do seis mil sin Iuh dc servicio quo creo yo quo eran mas dc vcinto mil 
iimgen‘8 sin las do servicio i inamaconas quo eran las quo andavan como 
heutuH i dciuh! u <Ioh afuis cubi no so allava en el Cuzco i su tierra sino 
cada <pud i (jual porque muehuH luurieruii cn la gmura quo huvo i las 
elms vinierau las nnw a ser inalna mugeres. Sefior perdonc a quien fue 
la eatna dcstu i iiquien no lo remedia pudiendo.'”-— Conq. i Fob. del 
Firtt. MS. ^ Ibid., iibi »upiu. 
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to afford a favourable opportunity for this. The Peruvian 
chiefs held many conferences together on the subject, and 
the high-priest Yillac Umu urged the necessity of a rising 
as soon as Almagi'O had withdrawn his forces from the city. 
It would then be comparatively easy, by assaulting the 
invaders on their several posts, scattered as they were over 
the country, to overpower them by superior numbers, and 
shake off tlicir detested yoke before the arrival of fresh 
reinforcements should rivet it for ever on the netdes of his 
countrymen. A plan for a general rising was formed, and 
it was in conformity to it that the priest was selected hy the 
Inca to bear Alraagro company on the marcb, that he 
might secure the co-operation of tite natives in tlie cotmtry, 
and then secretly return — as in fact he did— to take a part 
in the insurrection. 

To carry their plans into effect it became necessary that 
the Inca Manco should leave the city and present himself 
among his people, lie found no difficulty in withdrawing 
from Cuzco, where Ids presence was scarcely heedetl by tlic 
Spaniards, as his nominal power was Iield in little (h*f(‘rence 
by the Imughty and confident Com|uerors. But in the 
capital there was a body of Indian allies inon^ jf'ulouH of his 
movements. Tlicsc were from the trilte of tlu‘ (hiuares, a 
warlike race of the north, too recently redu(‘c‘il by the Incas 
to have much sympathy with them or their institutions. 
There wore about a thousand of tld.H people in tlie jdace, 
and, as they had conceived .some suspicitm the Incahs 
purposes, they kept uu eye on his movements, and speedily 
reported his absence to Juan Pizarro. 
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That cavalier, at the head of a small hodj of liox*so^ 
instantly marched in pursuit of the fugitive, whom be was 
so fortunate as to discover in a thicket of reeds, in. 'wbicb. 
he sought to conceal himself at no great distance from tlae 
city. Manco was arrested, brought back a prisoner 'to 
Cuzco, and placed under a strong guard in the fortress. 
The conspiracy seemed now at an end ; and nothing -wa-s 
left to the unfortunate Peruvians hut to bewail their ruined 
hopes, and to give utterance to their disappointment in 
doleful ballads, which rehearsed the captivity of theii* Inca, 
and the downfall of his royal house. ^ 

While these things were in progress, Hernando Pizax'ro 
returned to Ciudad de los Heyes, bearing with liim tlae 
royal commission for the extension of his brother’s powers, 
as well as of those conceded to Almagro. The envoy also 
brought the royal patent conferring on Prancisco Pizarro 
the title of Marques de los AtaX/illos , — a province in Peru. 
Thus was the fortunate adventurer placed in the ranks of 
the proud aristocracy of Castile, few of whose member's 
could boast — if they had the courage to boast — their eleva- 
tion from so humble an origin, as still fewer could Justify it 
by a shew of greater services to the Crown. 

The new marquess resolved not to forward the commis- 
sion, at present, to the marshal, whom he designed to 
engage still deeper in the conquest of Chili, that his atten- 
tion might be diverted from Cuzco, which, however, bis 

* Pedro Pizarro, Descub. j Coiiq., MS. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec* 

V. lib. viii. cap. i, ii. — Conq. i Pob. del Pirn, MS. — Zarate, Cotiq. del 
Peru, lib. ii. cap. iii. 
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brother assured him, now fell, without doubt, within the 
newly extended limits of his own territory. To make more 
sure of this important prize, he despatched Hernando to 
take the government of the capital into his own hands, as 
the one of his brothers on whose talents and practical 
experience he placed greatest reliance. 

Hernando, notwithstanding his arrogant bearing towards 
his countrymen, had ever manifested a more than ordinary 
sympathy with the Indians. He had been the friend of 
Atahuallpa, to such a degree, indeed, that it was said, if 
he had been in the camp at the time, the fate of that 
unhappy monarch would probably have been averted. He 
now showed a similar friendly disposition towards his 
successor, Manco. He caused the Peruvian prince to be 
liberated from confinement, and gradually admitted him 
into some intimacy with himself. The crafty Indian availed 
himself of his freedom to mature his plans for the rising, 
but wdth so much caution, that no suspicion of them 
crossed the mind of Hernando. Secrecy and silence are 
characteristic of the American, almost as invaricably as the 
peculiar colour of his skin. Manco disclosed to his con- 
queror the existence of several heaps of treasure, and the 
places where they had been secreted ,* and "when he had 
thus won his confidence, he stimulated his cupidity still 
further by an account of a statue of pure gold of his 
father Huayna Capac, which the wily Peruvian requested 
leave to bring from a secret cave in which it w^as deposited, 
among the neighbouring Andes. Hernando, blinded by his 
avarice, consented to the Inca’s departure. 
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IIo sent with him two Spanish soldiers, less as a guard 
than to aid him in the object of his expedition. A week 
elapsed, and yet he did not return, nor were there any 
tidings to he gatlicrcd of him. Hernando now saw his 
error, especially as his own suspicions were confirmed by 
the unfavourable reports of his Indian allies. Without 
further delay, ho despatched his brother Juan, at the head 
of sixty horse, in quest of the Peruvian prince, with orders 
to bring liiin back once more a prisoner to bis capital. 

That cavalier, with his well-armed troops, soon traversed 
the environs of Cuzco wdthout discovering any vestige of 
tiio fugitive. The country was remarkably silent and 
deserted, until, as he approached the mountain range that 
hems in the valley of Yucay, about six leagues from the 
city, he was met by the two Spaniards who had accompanied 
Manco. They informed Fizarro that it was only at the 
point of the sword he could recover the Inca, for the country 
was all in arms, and the Peruvian chief at its head was 
preparing to march on the capital. Yet he had oiffered no 
violence to their persons, but had allowed them to return in 
safety. 

The Spanish captain found this story fully confirmed 
when he arrived at the river Yucaj% on the opposite bank 
of wbieh were drawn up the Indian hattalions to the number 
of many thousand men, who, with tlieir young monarch at 
their head, prepared to dispute his passage. It seemed 
that they could not feel their position sufficiently strong, 
without phuung a river, as usual, between them and their 

encm^n The Spaniards were not checked by this obstacle. 

voi.. n. 
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The stream, though deep, was narrow ; and, plunging in, 
they swo.m their horses boldly across, amidst a tempest of 
stones and arrows that rattled thick as hail on their harness, 
finding occasionally some crcvicc or vulnerable point, 
altliougdi tlie wounds thus received only goaded them to 
more desperate efforts. The barbarians fell back as tbc 
cavaliers made good tlicir landing ; but, without allowing* 
tlic latter time to form, they returned with a spirit whicli 
they had hitherto seldom displayed, and enveloped them on 
all sides with tlicir greatly superior numbers. The fight 
now raged fiercely. Many of tbc Indians were armed with 
lances beaded with copper tempered almost to the hardness 
of steel, and with huge maces and battle-axes of tbc same 
metal. Their defensive armour, also, was, in many respects, 
excellent, consisting of stout doublets of <pulted cotton, 
shields covered with skins, and casfpies richly ornamented 
with gold and jewels, or sometimes made like those of the 
Mexicans, in the fantastic shape of the beads of wild animals, 
garnished with rows of teeth that grinned horribly above 
the visage of the .warrior.^ The whole arm}' wore an 
aspect of martial ferocity, under the control of inut!h liigher 
military discipline than the Spaniards hud before st'cn in 
the country. 

* “ Ks genti‘,” Hays OvumIo, *‘nniy tn-Iuama c luuy ; mw ftriiiUA 

son picas, ir ondiis, porras c nlabanlas do plata d oro d ruho-,'*’ (Hist. <!c 
las Indiiis, MB., p.-irlc iii. lib. viiK <*;tp, xvii.) Xcir/. 1kc» made a gotnl 
enumeration of tlic lictivc IVrnvian arms. dd Pciat, ap. Hao ia, 

tom, iii. p. 5100,) b^atber Velasco has added considerably to 110*1 eandogue. 
According to blm they used copper swords, |Hjntard«, and olber Kuropear* 
weapons. (Hist do Quito, tom, i. pp. 17JM00.) He doe*! not m: 
tbeir knawlcdg(? of fire-arms before tbo Conijnci^t I 
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The little band of cavaliers, slialcen l>j the fury of the 
Indian assault, were tliiwn at first into some disorder, but 
at length, cheering on one another with the old war cry of 

St. Jago,’^ they formed in solid column, and charged 
boldly into the thick of the enemy. The latter, incapable 
of withstanding the shock, gave way, or wore trampled 
down under the feet of the horses, or pierced by the lances 
of the riders. Yet their flight was conducted with some 
order ; and they turned at intervals, to let off a volley of 
arrows, or to deal furious blo\vs with their pole-axes and 
war-clubs. They fought as if conscious that they were 
under the eye of their Inca. 

It was evening before they had entirely quitted the level 
ground, and withdrawn into the fastnesses of the lofty range 
of hills which belt round the beautiful valley of Yucay. 
Juan Pizarro and his little troop encamped on the level at 
the base of tlic mountains. lie had gained a victory, as 
usual, over inimcnsc odds ; but he bad never scon a field so 
well disputed, aud liis victory had cost liiin tlic lives of 
several men and horses, while many more had hceii 
wounded, and were nearly disabled by the fatigiK.'B of tlie 
day. But ho trusted the severe lesson he had inflicted on 
the enemy, whoso slaughter was great, wmuld crush the 
spirit of resistance. lie was deceived. 

The following' morning, great was his dismay to see the 
passes of the mountains filled up with dark lines of warriors, 
stretching as far as the eye could penetrate into the depths 
of the sierra, while dense masses of tlic enemy were 
gathered like thiuulcr-cloiuls along the slopes and summits. 
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as if ready to pour down in fury on the assailants* Tlie 
ground, altogether unfavourable to the inananivres of 
cavalry, gave every advantage to the Peruvians, who rolled 
down huge rocks from their elevated position, and sent off 
incessant showers of missiles on the heads of the Spaniards. 
Juan Pizarro did not care to entangle liimself further in 
the perilous defile ; and, though he repeatedly cliarged the 
enemy, and drove them back with considerable loss, the 
second niglit found liim with men and horses wearied and 
wounded, and as little advanced in the object of his expedi- 
tion as on the preceding evening. From this embarrassing 
position, after a day or two more spent in im|irofftable 
hostilities, ho was surprised by a summons from his brotlier 
to 1‘eturn with all expedition to Cuzco, which was now 
besieged by the enemy. 

Without delay, he began his retreat, recrossed the valley, 
the recent scene of slaughter, swam the river Yueay, and, 
])y a rapid countermarch, closely followed by the victorious 
enemy, who celebrated their success with songs or ratlicr 
yells of triumph, ho arrived before nightfall in sight of the 
capital* 

But very different was the sight whitdi tliere met bis eye 
from what he luid beheld on leaving it a few days befon*. 
The extensive environs, as far as the ojo could raa<*h, were 
occupied by a mighty host, which an indefinite computation 
swelled to the munher of two lumdred thom^and warriors.* 

* jimta toila k gvntc vap avia cnOiiatlrt ii jaiujir a 

ue se futerulio y k.s Iiulios dlteran fticrtm wiil ijnrmi 

8 qtio Tiaiercm i. poacr estc Piwuoj, Pruntlh y 

ts. 
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The dusky lines of the Indian battalions stretched out to 
the very verge of the mountains ; while, all around, the eye 
saw only tlio crests and waving banners of chieftains, 
mingled with rich panoplies of feather-work, which re- 
minded some few who had served under Cortes of the 
military costume of the Aztecs. Above all rose a forest of 
long lances and battle-axes edged with copper, vdiich, 
tossed to and fro in wild confusion, glittered in the rays of 
the setting sun, like light playing on the surface of a dark 
and troubled ocean. It was the first time that the 
Spaniards had beheld an Indian army in all its terrors ; 
such an army as the Incas led to battle, when the banner 
of the Sun was borne triumphant over the land. 

Yet the bold hearts of the cavaliers, if for a moment 
dismayed by the sight, soon gathered courage as they 
closed up their files, and prepared to open a w'ay for them- 
selves- through the beleaguering host. But the enemy 
seemed to shun the encounter ; and falling hack at their 
approach, left a free entrance into the capital. The Peru- 
vians were, probably, not-unwilling to draw as many victims 
as they could into the toils, conscious that, the greater the 
number, the sooner they would become sensible to the 
approaches of famine.* 

Hernando Pizarro greeted his brother with no little satis- 
faction ; for he brought an important addition to his force, 
which now, when all were united, did not exceed two 

* Pedro Pi'/.arro, PcseuI). y Conq., MS. — Conq. i Pob. <lcl Pina, MS. 
— Ilcn'cra, IliKt. Gcncnil, dec. v. lib. viiL cap. 4. — Gonmra, Hist, do la* 
Ind., cap. cxxxiii. 
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liimdred, liorse and foot,^ besides a thousand Indian 
auxiliaries ; an insignificant number, in comparison with 
the countless multitudes that were swarming at tlm gates. 
That night was passed by tlie Spaniards with feelings of 
the deepest anxiety, as tlicy looked forward witli natural 
apprehension to the morrow’. It was (uirly in F(.d)ruary, 
1536, when the siege of Cuzco coinnicnced ; a sieg(i 
memorable as calling out the most heroic* displays of 
Indian and European valour, and bringing the two races in 
deadlier conflict w*ith each other than had yet occurred in 
the conciucst of Peru. 

The nuuihcrs of the enemy seemed no less fonnidnhh^ 
during the night than by the light of day ; far and wide 
their ‘watch-fircs were to bo seen gleaming oven* vallcw and 
bill-top, as thickly scattered, says an eye-witness, as the 
stars of heaven in a cloudless summer niglitP’f IkTorc 
these fires had become pale in the light of the morning, 
the Spaniards w’cro roused by tlio hideous clamour <d' concli, 
trumpet, and atabal, mingled wdtli the fierce w’ar-c‘rif*.H of 
the harharians, as they let off volh'vs of miysih's of cv(‘rj 
descrijRion, most of which fell harmless within the city. 
But others did more serious execution. 1’heso wm* burn- 
ing arrow's and red-hot stones w'rapp(*d in cotton that had 
been steeped in some bituminous suhstunec, which, scatter- 
ing long trains of light through the air, fell <in the roofs of 

* Y Ira pocra F>ptu“olra hcratiiraaun no dozicutus Pr4rc 

Pixarro, Dcscuh, y C’onq., MB. 

f Ptiea do noolie hemn tantos lofi no pnreria ginn vn 

ciclo muy nereno Heno do cstrellas.*’— Pedro Pi/arro, Pnctib. t Corjr|., 
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the buildings,, and speedily set them on fire.^ These roofs, 
even of the better sort of edifices, were uniformly of 
thatch, and were ignited as easily as tinder. In a moment 
the fiames burst forth from the most opposite quarters of 
the city. They quichly communicated to the wood-work in 
the interior of the buildings, and broad sheets of flame 
mingled with smoke rose up towards the heavens, throwing 
a fearful glare over every object. Tlic rarefied atmosphere 
heightened the previous impetuosity of the wind, which 
fanning the rising flames, they rapidly spread from dwelling 
to dwelling, till the whole fiery mass, swayed to and fro by 
the tempest, surged and roared with the fury of a volcano. 
The heat became intense, and clouds of smoke, gathering 
like a dark pall over the city, produced a sense of suffoca- 
tion and almost blindness in those quarters where it was 
driven by the winds,! 

The Spaniards were encamped in the great square, 
partly under awnings, and partly in tlie ball of the Inca 
Viracocha, on the ground since covered by the catbedral. 
Three times in the course of that dreadful day, tlie roof of 

* “Unas })ic‘(lras rrcdoiulas y liccliallas cn cl Inego y liar-ollas asqna 
cmbolviaalas on vnos algodones y poniendwlas cn liondas las tiravan a las 
<;aBsa8 donde no alcunzavau (i poiicr fuego con las niaiios, y ansi rioa 
<]|nenKivan las cassas sin cntondcllo. Otrus voces con jflechas cncondidus 
tirandolas u las casaa quo coino honiu dc puja luogo sc ciiccnd! an. ’’—-Pedro 
Pizarm, Doscuh. y Conq., 1\IS. 

'}" “ I era tanto cl hunio quo casi los ovioni dc ao'gar i pasaron grand 
trav.'ijo per csta causa i sino faoni porquo do la una purU? th? la plaza no 
liavia casas i cstava dosconorudo no pudioran cscapar poiapic si por todas 
partofi IcH diora cl liumo i ol calor sieiido tan grarido pasaron tiavajo, poro 
Ity divina providoncia lo cstorvd." — Conq. i Pob, del Pirn, MS. 
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the building was ou lire*; but, although no eilurts were 
made to extinguish it, the llames went out without doing 
much injury. This miracle was ascribed to the BIes.sed 
Virgin, who was distinctly seen by several of th<^ Cliristiau 
comhataiits, hovering over tlic spot on wlfich was to be 
raised the temple dedicated to her ’wor.ship.'^' 

Fortunately, the open space around lleniaudo’s little 
company separated them from the immediate scene of con- 
flagration. It aflbrded a means of preservation similar to 
that employed l)y the American hunter, who end(‘avours to 
surround himself with a belt of wastc’d lamb when over- 
talvcu by a conllagration in the prairi(‘s. All day the fire 
continued to rege, and at uiglit the efleet was even mor<; 
appalling; for hy the lurid flame.s the unfortunate Spaniards 
could i‘cad the cousteruation depicted in each other's ghastly 
countenances, while in the suburbs, along the slopes of the 
surrounding hills, might be seen tlio throng of besi(^gers 
gazing with fiendish exultation on the work of dtxstruction. 
High above the town to the nortli, rose thc^ fortre.ss, 
which now showed ruddy in tlie glan*, looking grimly clowiii 
on the ruins of the fair city which it was no longm* able to 

* The temj)l{^ was chMliraU’d to f)«ir Bhwrtl LjuIv of tlio 
The up|>iu'ition of the Virjj'iu wan manifoM not only to (’Inintian hut to 
Indian wuniors, many of whom rr|uirti'<l it to (larrlhcno tio |:i in 

whose hsiiuk the iuai'\n'lli)U8 rarely 1om‘8 any <*r (C'.nn, Heal., 

parte ii. lih. ii. cap, xxv.) It in further uttehH'd hy Kulher Arnita, who 
came into the country forty years after the event, (lih. vii. e;!p. ?t3svii.) 
Both writers testify to the «ea«onuhk' aid re«derc<l hy St. Jansen, who with 
his buckler, dwjilaying the device of his Military (hth r, uihI urntrd with 
his flaming sword, rode his white charger into the thick of the eitrmy. Tim 
patron Saint <jf Siwitn might always be relied on when hi» prc»rnco WiW 
needed ; ditjnm vhulkc 
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protect ; and in the distance were to be discerned tlie 
shadowy forms of tlie Andes, soaring np in solitary grandeur, 
into the regions of eternal silence, far beyond the wild 
tumult that raged so fearfully at their base. 

Such was the extent of the city, that it was several days 
before the fury of the fire was spent. Tower and temple, 
hut, palace, and hall, went down before it. Fortunately, 
among the buildings that escaped were the magnificent 
House of the Sun and the neighbouring Convent of the 
Virgins. Their insulated position afforded the means, of 
which the Indians from motives of piety were willing to 
avail themselves, for their preservation. Full one half of 

Garcilasso, Com. Real., parte ii. lib. ii. cap. xxiv.— Father Yalvenlo, 
Bisbop of Cuzco, who took so signal a part in the seizure of Aliatuallpa, 
\vas absent from tlic country at this period, but returned the following year. 
In a letter to the emperor, he contrasts the flourishing coiiditioii of the 
(.•a)>ital when he left it, and that in which he now found it, despoiled, as 
well as its heautiful suburbs, of its ancient glories. “ If I had not known 
the site of the city,'” lie says, “I should not have recoguisod it as the 
same.’' The passage, is too reniarkahle to be omitted. The original letter 
exists in the, archives of Simancas. “ Certifico a V.M. quo si no me 
acordara del sitio <lesta ciudad to no la couosciora, a lo mcnos por los 
cdificiosy pueblos della; porque qnando cl Gobcriuulor I>. Franzisco Pizarro 
entreS aqui y entrt? yo con ul cstava cstc vallc tun hevrnoso en cdillcios y 
poblazion quo en torno tenia que era cosa do admiracion vcllo, porqiic 
annque la e.ivulsul cn si no ternia mas dc 3 o 4000 casas, tcniia cii torno 
quasi d vista 1 0 o 20,000 ; la fortalcza que cstava sobre la ciudad parescia 
desde it pjirte una mui gran fortalcza dc las dc Espaha ; agora la mayor 
])artc dc la ciudad esta todadcrivada y quemada; la fortalcsa no ticne quasi 
iiada onlnesso ; todos los pueblos dc alderrcdor no ticriG sino las paredes 
que por maravilla ai casa cuhierta! Ijacosa quo mas conteutainiento me dio 
<*n esta ciudad fuc la iglesia, quo para en Indias cs harto bnena cosa, 
aunque H<*gnn la riqueza a havido en esta tierra pudiera ser mas acnu'janto 
al Temjdo de Salomon." — Carta del Obispo F. Vicente de Valverdc ul 
Plmperador, MS., 20 de Marzo, 1539. 
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the capital, so long the chosen scat of Western 

the pride of the Incas, and the bright abode of tbeir 

deity, was laid in ashes hj the hands of hi.s own ebildr'^ix. 

It was some consolation for them to reiieet, tiuit it 

over the heads of its conquerors,— their trivphy and tUcvjj, 

tomb ! 

During tlic long period of the conihigratimu the Spaniard.^ 
made no attempt to extinguish thellames. Such an 
would have availed nothing. Yet they did imt t.nnely 
mit to the assaults of the enctny, and they sallied frottex 
time to time to repel them. But (lie iallen tiinberH 
scattered rubbish of tlie houses presented seihms im|H>d£_ 
racuts to the movements of ]u)rs(‘ ; and, win-n tbe.M' 
nartially cleared away by the e Hurts of the infantry and tHo 
ndian allies, the Peruvians planted staken and threw Brix-- 
Icades across the path, which proved ccpmlly emVuuTasHin^^,-sf€- 
To remove them was a work of time and no lilt In dan^ox*, 
as the pioneers were exposed to the whole bnuit of tlio 
enemy’s archery, and the. aim of the Peruvian wan 
Wlien at length tlie oh.stacles were cleared away, and a freo 
conrs(^ was op(mcd t() the (’avulry, they rushed with irre!si3ti— 
ihlc impetuusity on their foes, wlnn failing hat'k in ennfitHioxi,, 
were cut t«> pi(*('t;s by tlie nch*rs, or pierced throiiah 
their laiUH‘S. The slaughter on these ocriednmH wa:4, grmxt ; 
but the Indians, nothing dishearleneth ustuilly relnrixodl 


* 'Pr<lro Pharm, y Couq,, MS. »•! f'lixco 

cMi tmlo clr»ta numrra que ralh* |ii*t {rssolo niisi piireci 

piim qu« lt»i eaviillns ai lot ni* imairsni 

i (Ifl Firu, 
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with renewed courage to the attack^ and while fresh re- 
inforcements met the Spaniards in front, others lying in 
ambush among the ruins, threw the troops into disorder by 
assailing them on the flanks. The Peruvians were expert 
both with bow and sling ; and these encounters, notwith- 
standing the superiority of their arms, cost the Spaniards 
more lives than in their crippled condition they could aiford 
to spare, — a loss poorly compensated by that of tenfold the 
number of the enemy. One weapon, peculiar to South 
American warfare, was used with some effect by the Peru- 
vians. This was the lasso , — a long rope with a noose at 
the end, which they adroitly threw over the rider, or 
entangled with it the legs of his horse, so as to bring them 
both to the ground. More than one Spaniard fell into the 
hands of the enemy by this expedient.'^ 

Thus liarasscd, sleeping on tbcii* arms, with their horses 
picketed l)y their side, ready for action at any and every 
hour, tlic Sj[)aniards had no rest by night or by clay. To add 
to their troiil)les, the fortress which overlooked the cit}^ and 
completely commanded the great square in which they were 
quartered, had been so feebly garrisoned in their false sense 
of security, tliat, on the approach of the Peruvians, it had 
been abandoned without a blow in its defence. It was now 
occupied by a strong body of the enemy, who, from bis 
elevated position, sent down sbow'crs of missiles, from time to 
time, which added greatly to the annoyance of the besieged. 
Bittcndy did their captain now repent the improvident 
ficeurity which had led him to neglect a post so important. 

* Ibul., MS.— nerrera, ItiKt. General, dec. v. lib. viil. cap. iv- 
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Their distresses were still farther agt^ruvated hy the 
rumours ^Ylucl^ continually readied their cars of the state 
of the country. The rising, it was said^ was general 
throughout the land ; the Spaniards living on tlndr insulated 
plantations had all been niassaeretl ; Lima and Truxillo and 
the principal cities were besieged, and must soon full into 
the enemy’s bands ; the Peruvians 'were in possc'ssion of the 
passes, and all communications were cut oif, so that no relief 
was to be expected from their countrymen on th(' coast. 
Sucli were the dismal stories, (whielu however (‘xaggerated, 
had too much foundation in fact.) that now found fln^lr way 
into the city from the camp of tlie besie^gmvH. And to give 
greater credit to the rumours, eight or ten human heads 
Av ere rolled into tho in wlmse blood-stained visages 

the Spaniards recognised with horror the lineammits (»f their 
companions, who they knew had been dwelling in solitude; 
on their estates.^ 

Overcome by these horrors, many were for abandoning 
the passage at once, as no longer tenable, and forop<*ning a 
j)Iacc for themselves to the coast with theur own good swords. 
There was a daring in the enterprise which had a charm 
for the adventurous spirit of tlio Castilian. Jh‘ttcr, they 
said, to perish in a manly struggle for life, than to die thus 
ignominiously, pent up like foxes in their holes, to he 
suffocated by the hunter ! 

BuAhe PixarrOH, Dc Kojas, and some other of thc5 prin- 
cipal cavaliers, refused to acquiesce in a measuro which, 

Ilcrrcni, in«L Ocncral, dee. v. lib. viii, cap. iv.—i’oaq. i Fiib. del 
Ptu, M8. 
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they said, must cover tlicm with dislionour.^ Cuzco had 
been the great prize for which they .had contended ; it was 
the ancient seat of empire, and, though now in ashes, would 
again rise from its ruins as glorious as before. All eyes 
would bo turned on them, as its defenders, and their failin-e, 
by giving confidence to the enemy, might decide the fate of 
their countrymen throughout the land. They were placed in 
that post as the post of honour, and better would it be to 
die there than to desert it. 

There seemed, indeed, no alternative ; for every avenue 
to escape was cut oif by an enemy who had perfect know- 
ledge of the country, and possession of all its passes. But 
this state of things could not last long. The Indian could 
not, in the long run, contend with the white man. The 
spirit of insurrection would die out of itself. Their great 
army would melt away, unaccustomed as the natives were to 
the privations incident to a protracted campaign. Ec- 
iiiforccmonts would he daily coming in from the colonies ; 
and, if the Castilians would he but true to themselves for 
a season, they would he relieved by their own countrymen, 
who would never suffer them to die like outcasts among 
the mountains. 

The cheering words and courageous hearing of the 
cavaliers went to the hearts of their followers ; for the soul 
of tlic Spaniard readily responded to the call of honour, if 

* PncH Ucrnaiulo Pi9iuT(> nmica catuvo on olio y les rcspondlii quo 
todos avianH>H <le iiiorir y no desumpamr ol On/.co. Jinitavjmao {i cr,tns 
confitiUuff ITcrnando Picarro y aas hormanoa, Grav’ud do KojaH, Hernan 
Ponre d<! l/con, td Tlicf^orero Iliqncdnic." — Pedro Pl/.arro, Destail). y 
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not of liumanitj. Wl now agreed to .stand hr their leader 
to the last. But, if they would remain ]on,^t‘r in their 
present jiosition, it was ahsulutelj neeessarv to illslotlge the 
enemy from the fortress ; ami before vmiturini;; on this 
dangerous service, Ilcruaudo Pizarro rosolved to striko such 
a blow as should intimidate tin; lM\'~i«‘g(*rH from fiullnT 
attempt to molest his present quarttu's. 

lie connminieatcd his plan of attack to hi - (dliei rs ; and, 
forming his little troop into tliree <Iivi>inUH. Im |»la(*<*«| tlu‘ui 
under command of Ins brother (jonxalo, orthihriol (h* iJoja*’;. 
an officer in whom he reposed great eonfidein’o, am! Ilornan 
Ponce dc Leon. The Indian pitmeer.s were siiu forward to 
clear away the rubbish, and tlie several tlivisioiiH moved 
simultaneously up the principal avemies townni - the cunsp 
of the besiegers. Such stragglers an they nnl in their 
way were easily cut to pieces, and the tliree hodie?^, hin’Nting 
impetuously on the disordered lines of the IVrnumro took 
tliem completely liy surpn.se. For soun; moimmts there wie 
little rcsi.stance, and the slaxighter was tmTihle. lint the 
Indians gradually rallied, ami, <‘oming into .sometldng like 
order, returned to the light wlih tin; conneo* of nnm w!n» 
had long been familiar with danger. They fought haw! to 
hand with their eopper-headi‘d wnr-clnhH and |iM|i‘.axef^, 
while a storm of dart.s, stones, and amnvH riuiied on tin* 
well-defended bodies of the Chri.HtiauH. 

The barbarians .shewetd more disei|dtiif’ than wits to havi* 
been expected ; for which, it m said, they wen* indebted to 
some Spanish prisonier.H, from several of wimm tlie Inca, 
having generously spared their lives, took occiiaioniil lesBonn 
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ill the art of war. The Peruvians had also learned to 
manage with some degree of skill the weapons of their 
conquerors ; and they were seen armed with bucklers, 
helmets, and swords of European ivorkmanshqi,' and, even 
in a few instances, mounted on the horses which thev had 
taken from the white mcn.^^ The young Inca, in particular, 
accoutred in the European fashion, rode a war-horse, which 
ho managed with considerable address ; and, with a long 

lance in his hand, led on liis followers to the attack This 

readiness to adopt the superior arms and tactics of the 
Conquerors intimates a higher civilisation than that which 
belonged to the Aztec, who, in his long collision with the 
Spaniards, was never so far divested of his terrors for the 
liorse as to venture to mount him. . 

But a few days or weeks of training were not enough to 
give familiarity with weapons, still less with tactics, so 
unlike those to ivhich the Peruvians had been hitherto 
accustomed. The light, on the present occasion, though 
hotly contested, was not of long duration. After a gallant 
struggle, in which the natives threw themselves fearlessly 
on the horsemen, endeavouring to tear them from their 
saddles, they wore obliged to give way before tlio repeated 
shock of their charges. Many were trampled under foot, 
other.s cut down by the Spanish broadswords, while the 
^ arquehusiers, supporting the cavalry, kept up a running hre 

iia thsit the Peruvitmfi even Innied tlic fire-arma of 
their roiifjUf vorn up;;uuht them, con»j»eUiug their prisoners to ]mt the mua- 
keti in tinh-r, uikI niauufacUu'o powder for them.—- Hist. General, dec. v. 
lib. viii. ciiii. v, vi. 
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that (lid terrible execution on the hanks and rear of th.e 
fugitives. At length, sated with slaughter, and trusting 
that the chastisement he had inflicted on the enemj would 
secure him from further annoyance for the present, tlie 
Castilian general drew back his forces to their quarters in 
the capital.^ 

Ilis next step was the recovery of the citadel. It was an 
enterprise of danger. The fortress, which overhHdied the 
northern section of the city, stood high on a rocky eminence, 
so steep as to he inaccessible on this (piarter, when* it was 
defended only hy a single wall. Towards the (‘pen country 
it was more easy of approach ; but tlnu’c it was j>rotected 
by two semicircular walls, each about twelve lumtlred ft?et in 
length, and of great tliidcness. They were built (jF massivn^ 
stones, or rather rocks, put together without cimlent, so as 
to form a kind of rustic work. The level (jf the ground 
between these lines of defence was raiscal up so as to 
enable the garrison to discharge its arrows at the assail- 
ants, wliilc tlieirown persons were protected by the parapet. 
Within the interior wall was the fortresH, consisting of three 
strong towers, one of great height, which, with a smaller 
one, was now held hy the enemy, under tlie eommund of an 
Inca noble, a warrior of well-tried vahmr, prepared to 
defend it to the last extremity. 

The perilous enterprise was entrusted l»j Hernamhf 
Pizarro to Ills brother Juan, a cavali<‘r, in wlnwo bosom 
burned the adventurous .spirit of a knight-errmit of romance, 

* Pedro Pimrro, 'Dcsrul). y Con(|., I P«»!k dr! Piro, MB.— 

Herrera, Hist, Cft’rieral, dec. v, Hb. viii. cap, W. v. 
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As tlie fortress was to be approached through the mountain 
passes, it became necessary to divert the enemy’s attention 
to anotlier quarter. A little while before sun-set Juan 
PizaiTO left the city with a picked corps of horsemen, and 
took a direction opposite to that of the fortress, that the 
besieging . army might suppose the object was a foraging 
expedition. But secretly countermarching in the night, 
lie fortunately found the passes unprotected, and arrived 
before the outer wall of the fortress, without giving the 
alarm to the garrison.^ 

The entrance was through a narrow opening in the 
centre of the rampart ; but this was now closed up with 
heavy stones, that seemed to form one solid work with the 
rest of the masonry. It was an affair of time to dislodge 
these huge masses, in such a manner as not to rouse the 
garrison. The Indian nations, who rarely attacked in the 
night, were not sufficiently acquainted with the art of war 
even to provide against surprise by posting sentinels. When 
the task was accomplished, Juan Pizarro and his gallant 
troop rode through the gateway, and advanced towards the 
second parapet. 

■But their movements had not been conducted so secretly 
as to escape notice, and they now found the interior court 
swarming with warriors, who, as the Spaniards drew near, 
let off clouds of missiles that compelled tlicm to come to a 
halt. Juan Pizarro, aware that no time was to he lost, 
ordered one half of his corps to dismount, and, putting 


Ooiiq, i <U'l Pirn, MB. 
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himself at their head, prepared to malvc a breach as before 
in the fortifications. He had been wounded soino days 
previously in the jaw, so that, finding his helniot caused him 
pain, he rashly dispensed with it, and trusted for protection 
to his buckler.^ Leading on his men, he (*ncouraged them 
in the work of demolition, in the face of sucli a storm of 
stones, javelins, and arrows, as migitt have made the 
stoutest heart shrink from cucoiintoring it, ''rin^ good mail 
of the Spaniards did not always them ; Imt 

others took the place of sucdi as fell, until a breach 
was made, and the cavalry, pouring in, rode down all who 
opposed them. 

The parapet was now abandoned, ami the enemy, hurrying 
with disorderly flight across the ciudosure, took refuge on a 
kind of platform or terrace, commanded, by the prineipal 
tower. Here rallying, they shot off fresh volleys of rnii^^ilcK 
against the Spaniards, while the garrison in the fartrens 
hurled down fragments of rock and timln'r <»n their iieads. 
Juan Pizarro, still among the foremost, sprang hu'ward on 
the terrace, cheering on his men hy his voice utid example ; 
hut at this moment he was struclc ]>y a largi* fJone on the 
head, not then prote<rted hy his huekler, and was 
on the ground. The dauntless chii'f still (Huttiiiued to luil- 
niate his followers by his voice, till the ti*rrac** was carried, 
and its miserable defenders were put to the sword. His 
sufferings were tlieii too much for him, and lie was removed 
to the town below, where, notwitlmtamling every exertitm to 
save him, he survived the injury ]>ut a hfrlniglit, and died 
* Fi/srro, y , MH. 
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in great agony.* To say that he was a Pizarro, is enough 
to attest his claim to valour. But it is his praise, that his 
valour was tempered by courtesy. His own nature 
appeared mild by contrast with the haughty temper of his 
brothers, and his manners made him a favourite of the 
army. Ho had served in the conquest of Peru from the 
first, and no name on the roll of its conquerors is less tar- 
nished by the reproach of cruelty, or stands higher in all the 
attributes of a true and valiant knight.f 

Though deeply sensible to his brother’s disaster, Hernando 
Pizarro saw that no time was to be lost in profiting by the 
advantages already gained. Committing the charge of the 
town to Gonzalo, he put himself at the head of the assail- 
ants, and laid vigorous siege to the fortresses. One surren- 
dered after a short resistance. The other and more 
formidable of the two still held out under the brave Inca 
noble who commanded it. He was a man of an athletic 
frame, and might be seen striding along the battlements, 
armed with a Spanish buclder and cuirass, and in his hand 
wielding a formidable mace, garnished with points or knobs 

* Y cstando uatallando cou olios para ccliallos do alii Joan Pizarro so 
dcscuido dcRcubrirso la cabc9a con la adargay con las miicluis pedradas quo 
tiravau Ic acertaron vna on la cave 9 a quo Ic q\iel)raron los cascos y dende 
quince dias inurio desta hcrida y ansi licrido ostuvo forcejando con los 
Yndios y Kspaholos liasta quo sc gano cstc terrado y ganado Ic abaxaron al 
Cnzco.”— Pedro Pizarro, Deseub. y Conq., MS. 

-I* “Hera valiente,” says Pedro I*izarro, “y' niuy aniinoao, gcntil liombro, 
inagnaniuio y afablc.” (Deseub. y Conq., MS.) Zarate dismisses bim 
with thiH brief panegyric : — Fuc gnin pdrdida cn la tierra, porquo cm 
Juan Pi9arra inui valientc, i expcriuicntudo eu las guerras do los Indies 
i bicu quisle, i amado dc tudos.’' — Conq. del Peru, lib. iii. cap. iii. 
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of copper. Witli tliis terrible weapon lie struck down all 
who attempted to force a passage into tlie fortress. Some 
of his own followers who proposed a surrender he is said to 
have slain with his ovvii hand. Hernando prejiared to carry 
the place by escalade. Ladders were jdanted against the 
walls, hut no sooner did a Spaniard gain the topmost round, 
than he was hurled to the ground hy tlic strong arm of the 
Indian warrior. Ilis activity was equal to his stnmgth ; 
and he seemed to he at every point the moment that his pre- 
sence was needed. 

The Spanish commander was iilled with admiration at 
this display of valour ; for liceould admire valour (na'u iu an 
enemy. lie gave orders that the chief should not be 
injured, but bo taken alive, if possible.'^ This was not 
easy. At Icngtii numerous ladders having lunm planted 
against the tower, the Spaniards sealed it on K<n-eral <pmr- 
ters at the same time, and, leaping inttj the place, over- 
powered the few comhatants who still made a show of 
resistance. Lut the Inca chieftain was not to ho taken ; 
and, iimling further resistance iiudfetttual, In* sprang to tlu» 
edge of the hattlemcnts, and, easting away his wnr-elub, 
wrapped his mantle around him and thn‘*v himHolf headlong 
from the summit.t He died like an nneient lloman. He. 

* **Y rnaiKlo Hcrn;m<Io Pi»^arro Jk Iuh j'uUhm <|uc no 

matMcn & c}*tc Yniliu .m? Io tojnrtHtat u vgi;o jm.oiilo .lr tHttUdk- 

si lo avia • iVtIro Pi/arro, Dfsruh. y (bm<| , .MS. 

'I' ** Vinto i'hto on’jau. qm*. mj lt» uviuu |^.oia«ln y lr uviim y If 

avian tornado pordu-. u trrs partrn rl funtr, arrcjjando l.w iirma?* tapo la 
fiivcga y el mjsiro eon In niautu y arrojo del rnlto abajo ma.i do rien 
estados, y niihi se lo/.o ped:r/.o«, A HrniatKio Piyauo In !«•»» luuelw por 
no toniulle h vitla,'''— nrui., MS. 
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had struck his last stroke for the freedom of his country, 
and he scorned to survive her dishonour. The Castilian 
commander left a small force in garrison to secure his con- 
quest, and returned in triumph to his quarters. 

Week after week rolled away, and no relief came to 
the beleaguered Spaniards. They had long since begun to 
feel the approaches of famine. Fortunately, they were 
provided with water from the streams which fio\Yed through 
the city. But, though they had well husbanded their re- 
sources, their provisions were exhausted, and they had for 
some time depended on such scanty supplies of grain as they 
could gather from the ruined magazines and dwellings, mostly 
consumed by the fire, or from the produce of some successful 
foray.* This latter resource was attended with no little 
difficulty ; for every expedition led to a fierce encounter with 
the enemy, which usually cost the lives of several Spaniards, 
and inflicted a much heavier injury on the Indian allies. 
Yet it was at least one good result of such loss, that it left 
fewer to provide for. But the whole numhcr\)f the besieged 
was so small, that any loss greatly increased the difficulties 
of defence by the remainder. 

As months passed away without hringing any tidings of 
their countrymen, their minds were haunted with still 
gloomier apprehensions as to their fate. They well knew 
that the governor would make every effort to rescue them 
from their desperate condition. That ho had not succeeded 
in this made it probable, that bis own situation was no bet- 
ter than %cirs, or, perhaps, he and his followers had already 

* Oarcilasso, Com. Real., parte ii. lib. ii. cap. xxiv. 
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fallen victims to the fmy of tlic insurgents. It was a 
dismal thought, that they alone were left in the land, far 
from all human succour, to perish miserably by the hands 
of the barbarians among the mountains. 

Yet the actual state of things, though gloomy in the ex- 
treme, was not (][uite so desperate as their imaginations had 
painted it. The insurrection, it is true, had been general 
throughout the country, at least that portion of it occupied 
by tlie Spaniards. It had been so well eoneert<Ml, that it 
broke out almost simultaneously, and the Con<|uen)rs, who 
were living in careless security on their estat<^s, had 
been massacred to the number of several Immlreds. An 
Indian force had sat down before Xauxa, and a eorjsiderablo 
army had occupied the valley of Rimac and laid siege to 
Lima. But the country around that capital was of an <^pcn 
level character, very favourable to the action of cavalry 
Pizarro no sooner saw himself menaced hy the hostile array, 
than he sent such a force against the Peruvians as 
speedily put tf^eiu to Ilight ; and, following up his advan- 
tage, he inflicted on them stich severe cluistisement, that, 
although they still continued to hover in th<‘ distaiare and 
cut off Ids communications with the interior, they did not 
care to trust themselves on the other side of the Uimac. 

The accounts that the Spanish commander now rcctilvcd 
of the state of the country tilled him with the most serious 
alarm* He was particularly solicitous for tin* file of the 
garrison at Cuzco, and he tmule repeated ethu’ts in relieve 
that capital. Four several detachuients, amounting to more 
than four hundred men in all, half of them cavalry, were 
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sent by him at different times, under some of his bravest 
officers. But none of them reached their place of destina- 
tion. The wily natives permitted them to march into the 
interior of the countiy, until they were fairly entangled in 
the passes of the Cordilleras. They then enveloped them 
with greatly superior numbers, and occupying the heights, 
showered down their fatal missiles on the heads of the 
Spaniards, or crushed them under the weight of fragments 
of rock which they rolled on them from the mountains. In 
some instances, the whole detachment was cut off to a man. 
In others, a few stragglers only survived to return and tell 
the bloody tale to their countrymen at Lima."*^* 

Pizarro was now filled with consternation. He had the 
most dismal forebodings of the fate of the Spaniards dis- 
persed throughout the country, and even doubted the 
possibility of maintaining his own foothold in it without 
assistance from abroad. He despatched a vessel to the 
neighbouring colony at Truxillo, urging them to abandon 
the place, with all their effects, and to repair to him at Lima. 
The measure was, fortunately, not adopted. Many of his 
men were for availing themselves of the vessel which rode 
at anchor in the port to make their escape from the country 
at once, and take refuge at Panama. Pizarro would not 

* Zarate, Coiiq. del Peru, lib. iv. cap. r. — Herrera, Hist. General, 
dcc.v. lib. viii. cap. v. — Garcilasso, Com. Real., parte ii. lib. ii. cap. xxviii. — 
According to the historian of the Incas, there fell in these oxpeulitions four 
hun(lrc<l and seventy Spaniards. Cieza de Leon computes the whole 
number of Christians who perished in this insurrection at seven hundred, 
many of them, bo adds, under circumstances of great cruelty. (Cronica, 
aip. Ltxxii.) The estimate, considering the spread and spirit of the insur- 
rection, docs not seem extravagant. 
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hearken to so dastardly a counsel, ’which involved the deser- 
tion of the hrave men in the interior 'who still looked to him 
for protection. He cut off the hopes of these timid spirits, 
by despatching all the vessels then in port on a very 
different mission. He sent letters by them to the pjovernors 
of Panam4 Nicaragua, Guatemala, and Mexico, n^presenting 
the gloomy state of his affairs, and invoking their aid. His 
epistle to Alvarado, then established at Guatimiala, is pre- 
served. He conjures him by every sentiment of honour and 
patriotism to come to his assistance, and this before it was 
too late. Without assistance, the Spanianls could no longer 
maintain their footing in rcru, and that great empire 'ivuidd 
bo lost to tlic Castilian Crown. Ho finally engugfs to shan^ 
with him such conquests as tlicy may make with their united 
arms.'*®*' Such concessions, to the very man \Yhose ubsenco 
from the country, but a few months before, Vmnro would 
have been willing to secure at almost any price, are suiHeient 
evidence of the extremity of his distress. The succours tlms 
earnestly solicited arrived in time, not to (pUfll the Indian 
insurrection, but to aid him in a struggle (piitc as fonnidabie 
with his own countrymen. 

It was now August. More tliun five nuiuths had edapsed 
since the commencement of the siege of Cuyaaa yet the 
Peruvian legions still lay encamjKjd around the city. The 
siege had been protracted much ht^yond what was usual in 

* E crea V sina gouias re jM-rilrni rl <nir8 In mim 

MUalada 6 de mas iaiiKa'tunci’m tjuo dfsruta ir, d lurg« it«i pulrrd- 

iBos todos; porque mxim pawn c U*i«*tnos luitiu*, c l»w IndH^si citan 

atrevidas.’*— Carla da Fratu’isra Pi/arro a I), IVdra Alvatadi), dridij U 
Ciudad do log Reyes, '2B dc Julio, MS, 
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Indian warfare, and showed tlie resolution of the natives to 
exterminate the white men. But the Peruvians themselves 
had for some time been straitened by the want of provisions. 
It was no easy matter to feed so numerous a host ; and the 
obvious resource of the magazines of grain, so providently 
prepared by the Incas, did them but little service, since their 
contents liad been most prodigally used, and even dissipated, 
by the Spaniards, on their first occupation of the country.^* 
The season for planting had now arrived, and the Inca well 
knew, that, if his followers were to neglect it, they would 
be visited by a scourge even more formidable than their 
invaders. Disbanding the greater part of his forces, there- 
fore, he ordered them to withdravr to their homes, and, after 
the labours of the field were over, to return and resume the 
blockade of the capital. The Inca reserved a considerable 
force to attend on his own person, with which be retired to 
Tambo, a strongly fortified place south of the valley of 
Yucay, the favourite residence of his ancestors. He also 
posted a large body as a corps of observation in the environs 
of Cuzco, to watch the movemonts of the enemy, and to 
intercept supplies. 

The Spaniards beheld with joy the mighty host which 
had so long encompassed the city, now melting away. They 
were not slow in profiting by the circumstance, and Hernando 
Pizarro took advantage of the temporary absence to send 
out foraging parties to scour the country, and bring back 
supplies to Ills famishing soldiers. In tins he was so suc- 
ees.sful that on one occasion no less than two thousand head 


^ OnJegardo Rel. Prin). y Seg. MSS. 
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of cattle — the Peruvian sheep — were swept away from the 
Indian plantations and hrought safely to Cuzeo.'^ This 
placed the army above all apprehensions on the score of 
want for the present. 

Yet tliese forays were made at the point (tf the lance, 
and many a desperate contest ensued, in wliich the best 
blood of the Spanisli chivalry was shed. h1ic cont(*sts, 
indeed, were not confined to large bodies of troops, ])ut 
skirmishes took place between smaller parties, \vhi<‘b some- 
times took the form of personal combats. Xor were the 
parties so unequally matched as might have been supposed 
in these single rencontres ; and the Peruvian warrior, with 
his sling, his bow, and his ltiss<u }>roved no eontemptiblo 
antagonist for the mailed horsenmn, wluan he sometimes 
even ventured to encounter, haml to liand, with bis for- 
midable hattle-axc. The ground arouiid Cuz (!0 became a 
battle-field, like the vega of Granada, in which Christian 
and Pagan displayed the characteristics of peculiar 
warfare ; and many a deed of heroism was piu’fonned, 
which wanted only the .song of the minstrel to hbeti around 
it a glory like that which re.sted on the last days of the 
Moslem of Spain. f 

♦ RtTOxiiJKKS «lu8 n»il civi'm di* gumdn/*'- Prdro 

Bcscub. y Conq., MH. 

f Tedro Pizarm rccouutM mtvrral t»f tUcsic dt-cdn of m‘w% in umm «f 
which hii own pnnvt-HS in made quite a|ijiurent« this |»irre «f rruelty 
recorded by bim is little to the credit of hii rotnttuujdrr, Ifcriruindo 
Fimrr0,wh«>,hc »Yi, after a dcajicrate rcwcoiilre, eauwd thr right hsmds of 
his prisoners to he itruck off, and sent them iti this iiaoilaird rojidtiton 
back to their countrymen I (DcsM'ub. y Ckinq., MS,) Sut-h atrmdtiei are 
not often noticed by tlio chniniclers ; and wit may hope they weitr 
exceptions to tlio general policy of the Conqueror® in thii InvMion. 
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But Hernando Pizarro was not content to act wholly on 
the defensive ; and he meditated a bold stroke by which at 
once to put an end to the war. This was the capture of the 
Inca Manco, whom he hoped to , surprise in his quarters 
at Tamho. 

For this service he selected about eighty of his best- 
mounted cavalry, with a small body of foot ; and making a 
large detour through the less frequented mountain defiles, 
he arrived before Tamho without alarm to the enemy. Hq 
found the place more strongly fortified than he had imagined. 
The palace, or rather fortress, of the Incas stood on a lofty 
eminence, the steep sides of which, on the quarter where 
the Spaniards approached, were cut into terraces, defended 
by strong walls of stone and sunburnt brick. ^ The place 
was impregnable on this side. On the opposite, it looked 
towards the Yucay, and the ground descended by a gradual 
declivity towards the plain through which rolled its deep 
but narrow current. t This was the quarter on which to 
make the assault. 

Crossing the stream without much difficulty, the Spanish 
commander advanced up the smooth glacis with as little noise 
as possible. The morning light had hardly broken on the 
mountains ; and Pizarro, as he drew near the outer defences, 
which, as in the fortress of Cuzco, consisted of a stone 
parapet of great strength drawn round the enclosure, moved 

* “ TuiuIk) tan fortalcscido quo hcra coaa do grima, por quel assiento 
doiulc Taiubo esta es inuy fuerte, do andenes muy altos y do miiy gran 
caiitcrias fortalescidos.''’— Pedro Pizarro, Dcscul). y Conq., MS. 

•f* “ 1^1 rio do Yucay ques grando por aquclla parte va iiuiy angosto 
y Londo.”— Pedro Pizarro, Doscub. y Conq., MS. 
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quickly forward, confident that the garrison were still buried 
in sleep. But thousands of eyes were upon him ; and as 
the Spaniards came within bow-shot, a multitmle of (lark 
forms suddenly rose above the rampart, while, the Inca, with 
his lance in hand, was seen on horseback in the enrdosure, 
directing the operations of his troops.* At the same 
moment the air was darkened with innumerahle missiles, 
stones, javelins, and arrows, wdiich fell like a Inirri(‘ane on 
the troops, and the mountains rang to the wild war-whtK»p 
of the enemy. The >Spaniard8, taken ]»v surprI^e, and 
many of them sorely wounded, were staggered ; ami, though 
they quickly rallied, and made two attempts to renew the 
assault, tlicy \vcre at length obliged to fall back, tumble to 
endure the violence of the storm. To add ttt their (um- 
fusion, the lower level in their rear was lloodeti by the 
waters, which the natives, by opening the sbuiuns, hud 
diverted from the bed of the river, so that their position was 
lio longer tcnable.f A council of war was them held, and 
it was decided to abandon tlie attack as tl(\q)erat(% and to 
retreat in as good order an possihle. 

The day had been cormumed in these in(‘trcctttal oprnitions; 
and Hernando, under cover of tlu* fritmdly thu'!;nf\'^8, sent 
forward his infantry and haggagt‘, taking ctunmimd iT the 

* “Parccia cl Inpra f\, fnlro m gruSr, vxm tax rn h 

— -Hern'ra, Hist, (it'iirnil, dec. v. lih, viii, %ii. 

t “ Piles hediij^ dos d trc« mimetimirlUftti li Uiumr r^fr pnrldn faitiri^ 
VC7X8 nos liizieron Ixdvcr duttdo dc manos. rstiri jiiiim e«|H di 4 

Iwsta pueatA dc f<d ; li» Inditumin cnicudrUu tm^ hfi luiVim i| rti«i rii i l 
llano domic e»tavumo»i, y aguardar i»*|iis fn.lo*.***- Pedro 

Fizarro, Dcscub. y MH. 
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centre Klmself, and trusting tlie rear to liis brother Gonzalo. 
The river vras happily re-crossed without accident, althougli 
the enemy, now confident in their strength, rushed out of 
their defences, and followed up the retreating Spaniards, 
whom they annoyed with repeated discharges of arrows. 
More than once they pressed so closely on the fugitives, 
that Gonzalo and his cavalry were compelled to turn and 
make one of those desperate charges that effectually 
punished their audacity, and staid the tide of pursuit. Yet 
the victorious foe still hung on the rear of the discomfited 
cavaliers, till they had emerged from the mountain passes, 
and come within sight of the blackened walls of the capital. 
It was the last triumph of the Inca.^** 

Among the manuscripts for which I am indebted to the liberality of 
that illustrious Spanish scholar, the lamented Navarrete, the most 
remarkable, in connection witli this history, is the work of Pedro 
Pizarro ; Rdacioncs del Descuhrimieoito y Conqiinta de hs Meynos del 
Peru, But a single copy of this important document appears to have 
been preserved, the existence of which was but little known till it 
came into the hands of Seuor de Navarrete ; though it did not 
escape the indefatigable researches of Herrera, as is evident from the 
mention of several incidents, some of them having personal relation 
to Pedro Pizarro himself, which the historian of the Indies could 
have derived through no other channel. The manuscript has lately 
been given to the public as part of the inestimable collection of his- 
torical documents now in process of publication at Madrid, under 
auspices which, we may trust, will insure its success. As the printed 
work did not reach me till my present labours were far advanced, 
I have preferred to rely on the manuscript copy for the brief 


♦ Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq.,'MS. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec. v. 
lib. viii. cap. vii. 
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remainder of my narrative, as I had been compelled to do for the 
previous portion of it. 

Nothing, that I am aware of, is known respecting the author, but 
what is to he gleaned from incidental notices of himself in his own 
history. XIc was born at Toledo, in Estremaduni, the fruitful 
province of adventurers to the New World, wh<*neo tlu* family of 
Erancis PizarrOjto which Pedro was allied, also emigrated. Wluoi that 
chief came over to undertake the coiupi<‘st of Peru, aftm* n'ceiving 
his commission fi*om the emperor, in 15*2.9, Pedro Pizarri», then only 
fifteen years of age, accompanied him in quality of png('. For 
three years he remained attached to tlu* houwhoM of his commatuler, 
and afterwards continued to follow his banner as a soldier of fortune. 
He was present at most of the memorable evt ‘ids of Fompiest, 
and seems to have possessed in a great d(‘gr<*(' the coididentu' of Ids 
leader, who employed him on some difn<uilt nuHsioiw, in which he 
displayed coolness and gallantry. It is true we must take the 
author’s own word for all this. But he tells his exploits with an air 
of honesty and without any cxtx*aord inary elfort to set tliem off in 
undue relief, lie speaks of Idmmdf in the thinl piTson, and, m his 
manuscript was not intended solely for posterity, he would hardly 
have ventured on great xnisix'prcscntation, whertt fratid could so 
easily have been o.xposed. 

After the Coiupiest our author still remained attached te the for- 
tunes of Iii.s c(}mmand<*r, and stood I)y him thnnigli all thr troubleg 
wliieh ensued ; ami on flic assassinathtu of that idiii-f, h** witlolrew to 
Aretpiipa, to enj<.y in <pnct tin* rtiHirfuni' nfr* (A' lands .and hnlians, 
W’ldch had lieen bestowed on him as the re<vuupen‘4' of his siTvices. 
lie was there on tlie hrealdiig out of the great rebidliMU under 
Gonzalo PiziuTo. But h.e wu« true tu his alli’giance and cluise 
»ther, as he tells us, to be false t») bin name and hm lineage than 
to his loyalty. Gonzalo, in retaliation, s<‘i/,ed Iiih ewfateji, ami would 
have proceeded to still further cxlremitieft against hinij when Pedro 
Plmrro had fallen into hi» hands at Binm, liul for thif Inirrpmlilmi 
of his lidutenanf, tlie famcnm Franeiaea tie Ffirhajal, to whom th«i 
chronicler had mm the gootl fortune to render »u itu|Mirtant 
service. Tliis Carbajal rccpiited by aparhig hm life two occwlons ; 
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but on the second coolly remarked, "No man has a right to a bmce 
of lives ; and if you fall into my hands a third time, God only can 
grant you another.” Happily Pizarro did not find occasion to put 
this menace to the test. After the pacification of the country he 
again retired to Arequipa ; hut from the querulous tone of his 
remarks, it would seem he was not fully reinstated in the possessions 
he had sacrificed by his loyal devotion to government. The last we 
hear of him is in 1571, the date which he assigns as that of the com- 
pletion of his history. 

Pedro Pizarro’s narrative covers the whole ground of the Conquest, 
from the date of the first expedition that sallied out from Panamd to 
the troubles that ensued on the departui*e of President Gasca. The 
first part of the work was gathered from the testimony of others, 
and, of course cannot claim the distinction of rising to the highest 
class of evidence. But all that follows the return of Fi’ancis 
Pizarro from Castile, all, in short, which constitutes the conquest 
of the country, may be said to be reported on bis own observa- 
tion, as an eyewitness and an actor. This gives to his iiaxTative a 
value to which it could have no pretensions on the score of its 
literary execution. Pizarro was a soldier, with as little education, 
prol):ibly, as usually falls to those who have hecn trained from youth 
in this rough school — the most unpropitious in the world to both 
mental and moral progress, lie had the good sense, moreover, not 
to aspire to an excellence which he could not reach. There is no 
ambition of fine writing in his chronicle ; there arc none of those 
affectations of ornament which only make more glaring the beggarly 
condition of him who assumes them. His object was simply to tell 
the story of the Conquest as ho had seen it. He was to deal with 
facts, not with words, which he wisely left to those who came into the 
field after the labourers had quitted it, to garner up what they could 
at Ht,‘eond hand. 

Plzarro-H situation may bo thought to have necessarily exposed 
him to party influences, and thus given an undue l>iaH to his narrative. 
It is not difficult, indeed, to deteiminc under whose banner he had 
cnfistetL writes like a partisan, and yet fike an honest one, who 
is no farther warped from a correct jiidghient of passing affairs than 
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must necessarily conic from preconceived opinions. There is no 
management to work a conviction in his rea<kT on this si<h‘ or the 
other, still less any obvious perversion of fact. He eviilently bt*Iieves 
what he says, and this is the great point to be desin'd. We can 
make allowance for the natural intluenees of his position. Were he 
more impartial than this, the eritie <if tlie present day, by making 
allowance for a greater amount of prejudice and partiality, might 
only be led into error. 

PimiTO is not only indepcmlent, but occasionally causfie in bin 
condemnation of those under whom Im acted, 'rbis is partimharly 
the case where their measnn‘s bear too nnlavourably ‘»u his own 
int(TCst, or those of the ai'iny. As to the mdbrfnnat«* natives, he no 
more regards tinnr sufrerinus than the dews <»f oM did those of 
the Philistines, whom they considenvl as deliven'd up to their swords^ 
and whose lands they regarde<l as their hiwfnl heritage'. There 
is no mercy shown by the hard ('onqneror in bin treatment of 
the infidel. 

l^ijsaiTO was the n*prescmtative of the age in whleh he lived. Vet 
it is too much to cast such obloquy on the age. lie ri>pre«ented 
more truly the spirit of the fierce %varriors who overttsrnrd the 
dynasty of the Incas. He was not merely a miwuler, fighting 
to extend the empire of the (haws over the <larkemni heathen. 
Gold was his great object ; the estimate hy which he judged of 
the value of the ('ompiest ; the recompense* that he asked for a lifo 
of toil and dampT. If was with these golden visjunM^ Ihr more 
than with visions of ghn-y. abnve ad, <*f <‘<'|e* tial *hnt flit* 

Peruvian adventurer fed his L!n»'>snnd worldly imagination, Pi/arro 
did not rise above his caste ; n* it Inn* ditl he ri^e aho\e it in a nirntal 
%’iew' any more than in a nn-»nd. Ilin history displays im gr**af 
penetration, or vigour and eojuprehension of tinmght. li i»i ih«» 
w'ox'k of a «o!dier, telling simply his tale of bb»or|. Itn Viiliie iii, 
that it is told by him who acted it ; and thin to the intidern roiii|»itei% 
renders it of higlier worlli limn far iibler prorluctititiB at f«’coii»I 
hand. It is the rude ore, whleh, unhmitted to the regnlar |ie,ice?*« r»f 
purification and ret!nc‘ini‘nf, may receive the cvuTriil fitamp tliaf f:tn 
it for general dmilAtiiui, 
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Anotlier aiitliorityj to whom I have occasionally referred, and 
whose writings still slumber in manuscript, is the Licentiate Fernando 
Montesinos. Me is, in every respect, the opposite of the military 
chronicler who lias just come under our notice. He flourished 
about a century after the Conquest. Of course the value of liis 
writings as an authority for historical facts must depend on his 
superior opportunities for consulting original documents. For this 
his advantages were groat. He was twice sent in an official capacity 
to Peru, which required him to visit the different parts of the country. 
These two missions occupied fifteen years ; so that while his position 
gave him access to the colonial archives and literary repositoides, 
he was enabled to verify his I'csearches to some extent, by actual 
observation of the country. 

The result was his two historical works, Memorias Aoitiguas Uisto- 
riales del Peru,, and Ills Amudes, sometimes cited in these pages 
The former is talceii up with the early history of the countiy, — 
very early, it must be admitted, since it goes back to the Deluge. 
The fii’st part of this treatise is chiefly occupied with an argument 
to show the identity of Peru with the golden Ophir of Solomon’s 
time ! This hypothesis, by no means original with the author, may 
give no unfair notion of the character of his mind. In the progress 
of his work he follow.s down the line of Inca princes, whose exploits 
and names even, by no means coincide with Garcilasso’s catalogue ; 
a circuinstaiice, however, far from establishing their inaccuracy. 
But one will have little doubt of the writer’s title to this 
reproach, that reads tlie absurd legends told in the gi’ave tone 
of I’elianco by Montesinos, who shared largely in the credulity and 
the love of the marvellous which belong to an earlier and less 
enlightened age. 

These same traits are visible in his Annals, which are devoted 
exclusively to the Conquest. Here, indeed, the author, after his 
cloudy flight, has descendcid on firm ground, where gross violations 
of truth, or, at least, of probability, arc not to be expected. But 
any one who lias occasion to compare his narrative with that of 
eonttmqjorary writers will find frequent cause to distrust it. Yet 
Montesinos has one merit. Iii his extensive researches he became 

VOL. n. n 
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acquainted with original instruments, which he iins occitsidnaliy 
transierred to his own images, and which it wouid Lc iiusv ilillieult. to 
meet elsewhere. 

His writings have been commended by some of his learned country- 
men, as showing diligent research and information. My own c>;|)c- 
rience would not assign them a high rank as historical vouchers. 
They seem to me enlitltMl to little praise, cither for the aecurncy of 
their statements, or the sagucily <)f their redectieiis. Tin; spirit of 
cold indiHerencc which tiny manifest to the sufferings of tlu! natives 
is an oilious feature, for which there is less apology in a writer of thes 
seventeenth centmy than in one <jf the primitive (’onqticrurs, wlnwe 
passiou.s had been inflamed by long- protract !*d hostiisty. M.'H'niau.v- 
Compans has translated the tr, with his usual 

elegance ainl precision, for his ctdleetion of original lioeimients 
rekiting to tlu^ IShiW World, lie speaks in tlu' Preface of {l(>ing the 
s;imc kind oHico* to the -inwn/oi at a futun* time. I am not aware 
that lu^ has done this ; ami i cannot hut think tha,t the excellent 
trauslator may fmd a l»ctter subject for his lahours in somti -lif the 
rich coileciion of the Munoz manuscriptr* in his poaseyslmt. 
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BOOK IV. 

CIVIL WARS OF THE CONQUERORS. 


CHAPTER I. 

ALMAGRO’S MARCH 10 CHILI. — SUFFERING OP THE TROOPS. — HE 
RETURNS AND SEIZES CUZCO. — ACTION OF ABANCAY. — CASPAR 
DE ESPINOSA. — ALMAGRO LEAVES CUZCO.— NEGOTIATIONS WITH 
PIZARRO. 

1535—1587. 

While tlic events i*ccordcd in tlic preceding cliapter were 
passing, the Marshal Almagro was engaged in liis memo- 
rable expedition to Chili. He had set out, as we have 
seen, witli only part of his forces, leaving his lieutenant to 
follow him with the rcmaindci*. During the first part of 
the way, he profited by the great military road of the Incas, 
which stretched across the table-land far towards the south. 
But as ho drew near to Chili, the Spanish commander 
hccainc entangled in the defiles of the mountains, wdiere no 
vestige of a road was to he discerned. Here his progress 
was impeded by all the obstacles which belong to the wild 
scenery of the Cordilleras ; deep and ragged ravines, round 
whose sides a slender sheep-path wound up to a dizzy 
height over the precipices below ; rivers rushing in fury 
ihm\ the slopes of the mountains, and throwing themselves 
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in stupendous cataracts into the yawning abyss ; dark 
forests of pine that seemed to liavc no end, Rud then again 
long reaches of desolate table-land, without so much as a 
hush or shrub to shelter the shivering traveller from the 
blast that swept down from the froxen summits of tluj sierra. 

The cold was so intense, that many lost tln^ nails of tlieir 
fingers, tlieir fingers themselves, and sometimes tlndr limbs. 
Others were blinded by the dazzling waste of snow, relleet- 
ing the rays of a sun made intoleraldj hrilliant in the tiiiu 
atmosphere of tliese ekwated regions, ilungm' came, a * 
usual, in the train of woes ; for in these ilisrnal soHtmI<\H no 
vegetation that would sulliee for the fixul man was visildo, 
and no living thing, except only the great bird of the Amlo, 
hovering over their heads in e.xpetdation of bis bampn^t. 
This was too frequently afforded by the iiuinl»er of wretehed 
Indians, who, unable, from tho siaintincss of their elotbing, 
to encounter tho severity of the climate, perished by 
way. Such was the pressure of hunger, that the nuHm'able. 
survivors fed on the d(uul bodies of tludr countrymen, and 
the Spaniards forced a .similar sustenance, from the cjireasses 
of their horses, literally frozen to death in the mountain 
passes,^— Such were the terrihle penalties whicli Nature 
imposed on those who rashly intruded on these her siditary 
and most savage haunts^ 

Yet their own aujfforingH do not seem to have touched tlie 
hearts of the Spaniards with any feeling of compassion for 
the weaker natives* Their path was everywhere marked 

• TIerror% lliit, Cwieml, 4«<;. v. Ub. x, lltsl. 

la* India*, M8., parte iii, lib. ix, cap. i Fob. <lrl Fmi, MH. 
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burnt and desolated hamlets, the inhabitants of which 
w'evc compelled to do them service as beasts of burden. 
They were clininod together in gangs of ten or twelve, and 
no infirmity or feebleness of body. excused the unfortunate 
captive from his full share of the common toil, till he some- 
times dropped dead, in his very^ chains, from mere exhaus- 
tion I * Alvarado’s company are accused of having been 
more cruel than Pizarro’s ; and many of Almagro’s men, it 
may ho remembered, wore recruited from that source. The 
commander looked with displeasure, it is said, on these 
enormities, and did what he could to I'cpress them. Yet he 
did not set a good example in his own conduct, if it be true 
that he caused no less than thirty Indian chiefs to be burnt 
alive, for the massacre of three of his followers ! f The 
heart sickens at the recital of such atrocities perpetrated 

('onq. i Pol). <lol Pint, MS. — The writer must Lave made one on tliis 
expedition, as he speak.s from personal observation. The poor natives had 
lit least one friend iu the Clu-istian camp. “ I si cu Real havia alguu 
Rspaiiol que era hmni ranehcador i cruel i matava muchos Indios tcnianlc 
por huen homhve i en grand x’epiitacion i ul quel era inclinado & haeer hicn 
i hacor huenos trutamientos a los naturalcs i los favorccia no era teuido en, 
tan buena estinja, h& apuntado csto (pie vi con nm ojos i cn que por mis 
pccados andiivc porquo cnticndan los quo csto Icyoren quo do la mancra 
que aqui digo i con mayores crueldades harto so hizo esta jornada i descii- 
briniiento dc Chile.” 

'I' “ 1 ])ara castigarlos por la muorto dcsto tres Espaiiolcs jimtolos cn \in 
uposento donde estava aposentado i niandd cavalgar la jentc do cavallo i la 
<le apie quo gxiardasen las pucrtus.i todos cstuviesen ajxircividos i los prcridio 
i en t'oncluHion hi/,o que mar mas do iiO soilores vivos atados cuda uno a su 
palo.” (Conq. \ Pob. del Pirn, MS.) Oviedo, who always shows the liard 
feeling of the <‘t)loni8t, excuses this on the old pica of ueecssity — ficc 
fifcennrio ('Me adds, that after this a Spaniard might send a 

mesienger from one end of the country to the other, without fear of 
injury. -—nint. (h* las IndiuB, MS., parte iii. lib. ix. cap. iv. 
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on an unoffending people, or, at least, guilty of no other 
crime than that of defending their own soil too well. 

There is something in the possession of superiur strength 
most dangerous, in a moral view, to its possessor. Ih*ought 
in contact with semi-civilised man, tlic European, with his 
endowments and effective force so immeasurahly superior, 
holds him as little higher than the brute, atul as born 
equally for his service. He feels that ho has a nattiral 
right, as it were, to his obedience, and that this ohedience 
is to be measured, not by the powers of the barbarian, but 
by the will of his coiujueror. Resistance bcetuncs a crime 
to he washed out only in the blood of the victim. 'Fhe talc 
of such atrocities is not confined to the Spanianl. Wher- 
ever the civilised man ami the savage havt* r ene in contact, 
in the East or in the West, the story has Insut too often 
'written in blood. 

From the wild chaos of mountain scenery thi^ Spaniardn 
emerged on the green vale of Coquimla), about the thirtieth 
degree of south latitude. Here they halted to ndVo.**!! them- 
selve.s in its abuiulant plains, aftor their ime.\iunpled suffer- 
ings and fatigues. Meanwhile Almagm despatched an 
officer with a Btnmg party in advuma*, to UM*ei1idii ilw- cha- 
racter of the eountry towanls the south. X{»t hupg after, he 
was cdieercd by the arrival <if the. rernaimler uf Iuh 
under his lieutenant Rodrigo do Orgohe?;. Tlji4 wm a 
marhablo person, and Intimately connected with t!i<' sub- 
quent fortunen of Ahnagro. 

lie was a native of Oropesa, Imd been trainc'd in the 
Italian wars, and held the rank of ensign hi tlie nrmy of the 
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Constable of Bourbon at the famous sack of Rome. It was 
<a good scliool in which to learn his iron trade, and to steel 
the heart against any too ready sensibility to human suffer- 
ing. Orgohez was an excellent soldier ; true to his com- 
mander, prompt, fearless, and unflinching in. the execution 
of his orders. His services attracted the notice of the Crown, 
and, shortly after this period, he was raised to the rank of 
!Mai*shal of New Toledo. Yet it may be doubted whether 
his character did not qualify him for an executive and sub- 
ordinate station, rather than for one of higher responsibility. 

Almogro received also the royal warrant, conferring on 
him his now powers and territorial jurisdiction. The instru- 
ment had been detained by the Pizarros to the very last 
moment. His troops, long since disgusted with their toil- 
some and unprofitable marcli, were now clamorous to return. 
Cuzco, they said, undoubtedly fell within the limits of his 
govornment, and it was hotter to take possession of its 
comfortahle quarters than to wander like outcasts in this 
dreary ^vildcr^css. They reminded their commander that 
thus only could ho provide for the interests of his son Diego. 
Tins was an illegitimate son of Almagro, on whom his 
father doted with extravagant fondness, justified more than 
usual by the promising character of the youth. 

After an absence of about two months, the officer sent on 
the exploring expedition returned, bringing unpromising 
;u*(*ouuts of the southern regions of Chili. The only land 
of promise for the Castilian was one that teemed with gold.^ 

* ll in tlif l;u5!4Uii|'c <»f aSjMiniiml : ** : cotno no Ic pairciu biou la tienra 

nor no qaajuda dc oro.’^ — Con<i. i Bob. del Piru, MS. 
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He had penetrated to the distance of a hundred leagues, to 
the limits, probahlj, of the conquests of the Tneas on tlie 
river Maule."'^ The Spaniards had fortunately stoppc'd short 
of the land of Arauco, where the hlood of tlieir count rvinen 
was soon after to ho poured out lihe water, and wliieh still 
maintains a proud independence amidst tln^ gcnrral Imnnlia- 
tion of the Indian races around it. 

Almagro now yielded, with little reluct. tiui 
renewed importunities of the soldiers, and tunn^tl Ids fatNi 
towards the north. It is unnecosHary to fnlhnv hi^ rnareh 
in detail. Pislieartened hy fljo diOieidty of the nnninfinu 
passage, he took the road along the oitast, wldeh led Iiini 
across the gnait desert of Ataeama. In er<o'«ing this 
dreary waste, which smdcdies for nearly a huudreil lengue-i 
to tho northern borders of Chili, with hardly a green spot 
in its expanse to relieve the fainting travcdler, Aliungrf> and 
his men ex'perieneed as great sutVerings. tlnnigh m»t of the 
same hind, as those which they had encountered in the 
passes of the Cordillera.s. Tiuleed, the captain w<otIsl mjt 
easily he found at this day, 'who wotild venture to lt\nd Ids 
army acro.ss this dreary region. But tlie Spaniard of the 
sixteenth century liad a strength of liinh and a htioyanry r»f 
spirit whicrh rai.‘*eil him to a contempt of olmtaeles,, iihnoMt 
justifying the hoast of the hintorian, that ** Im contended 

* Aceoriling to Ovtfde, a hnnilrnt ami liftv joj.| vrfr nfiif, 

they tohl him, to the cn<l of the worhl— orm dr! munda, 

<1© ks 'In<lki, |mrte iii. Ilk lx. v.) On© nni rx'peri f<« 
meet with very sfeunite notmim <»f geos(nt|*hy in the rtf»le «*f 

America. 
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indifFercntly, at the same time, with man, with the elements, 
and with famine ! 

After traversing the terrible desert, Aimagro reached the 
ancient town of Arequipa, about sixty leagues from Cuzco. 
Here he learned with astonishment the insurrection of the 
Peruvians, and, further, that the young Inca Manco still 
lay with a formidable force at no great distance from the 
capital. He had once been on friendly terms with the 
Peruvian prince, and he now resolved, before proceeding 
further, to send an embassy to his camp, and arrange an 
interview with him iii the ncighbourliood of Cuzco. 

Ahnagro’a emissaries were well received by the Inca, wdio 
alleged his grounds of complaint against the Pizarros, and 
named the vale of Yucay as the place wdiere he would confer 
with the marshah The Spatiisli commander accordingly 
resumed his march, and, taking one half of his force, whose 
whole number fell somewhat short of five hundred men, he 
repaired in person to the place of rendezvous, 'while the 
romainder of his army established their quarters at Urcos, 
about si.x leagues from the capital.f 

The Spaniards of Cuzco, startled by the appearance of 
this fresh body of troops in their neighbourhood, doubted, 
when they learned the quarter whence they came, whether 
it hetided them good or evil. Hernando Pizarro marched 
out of the city with a small force, and, drawing near to 

• “ (Ui im tu.mpo con los cncniigos, con los ckmentos, i con 

la Hist. General, dec. v, lib. x. cap. ii. 

'f* Pfdvu Pimt'io, DcHciib. y CJonq,, MS. — Conq. i Pob. del Piui MS.— — 
Ovivdu, Hi^^t. de las Iiulias. MS., parte iii. lib. i.x. cap. vi. 
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Urcos, heard with no little uneasiness of Almagro’s purpose 
to insist on his pretensions to Cuzco. Though much inferior 
in strength to his rival, he determined to resist him. 

Meanwhile, the Peruvians, who had witnessed the con- 
ference between the soldiers of the opposite camps, suspected 
some secret understanding between the parties which would 
compromise the safety of the Inca. They communicated 
their distrust to Manco, and the latter, adopting the same 
sentiments, or perhaps, from the first, meditating a surprise 
of the Spaniards, suddenly fell upon the latter in the valley 
of Yucay with a body of fifteen thousand men. But the 
veterans of Chili were too familiar with Indian tactics to be 
taken by surprise. And though a sharp engagement ensued, 
which lasted more than an hour, in which Orgonez had a 
horseTiilled under him, the natives were finally driven hack 
with great slaughter, and the Inca was so far crippled by 
the blow, that he was not likely for the present to give 
further molestation.* 

Almagro, now joining the division left at Urcos, saw no 
furtlier impediment to bis operations On Cuzco. lie sent, 
at once, an embassy to tbc municipality of tlie place, 
requiring tbe recognition of him as its lawful governor, and 
presenting at the same time a copy of his credentials from 
the Crown. But the question of jurisdiction was not one 
easy to he settled, depending, as it did, on a knowledge of 
•^he true parallels of latitude, not very likely to be possessed 
\j the rude followers of Pizarro. Tlie royal grant had 

* Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. iii. cap. iv. — Conq. i Pob. del Piru, MS., 
parte iii. lib. viii. cap. xxl 
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placed under his jurisdiction all the country extending two 
liundred and seventy leagues south of the river of Santiago, 
situated one degree and twenty minutes north of the equator. 
a?\vo hundred and seventy leagues on the meridian, by our 
xncasurernent, would fall more than a degree short of Cuzco, 
find, indeed, would barely include the city of Lima itself. 
II3ut tlie Spanish leagues, of only seventeen and a half to a 
degree,* would remove the southern boundary to nearly half 
tt degree beyond the capital of the Incas, which would thus 
fall within the jurisdiction of Pizarro.l Yet the division- 
line ran so close to the disputed ground, that the true result 
uiight reasonably be doubted, where no careful scientific 
observations had been made to obtain it ; and eacb party 
%vas prompt to assert, as they always are in such eases, that 
its own claim was clear and unqiiestionable.J 

Thus suininoncd by Almagro, the authorities of Cuzco, 
xtiiwilliiig to give umbrage to either of the contending chiefs, 

• “ < ’mitiUHlo «lic7. i HU'tc Icgiins i media por grado.” — Herrera, Hist. 
Ovnend, tier. vi. lib. iii. nip. r. 

■f The g<»veniment had endeavoured early to provide against any dispute 
in retriird to the limits of the refipeelivo jurisdictions. The language of 
tl»e original grants gave room to somo luisuiulcrstanding; and, ns early as 
1 i>3d, Fray Jom^H do Berlauga, Bishop of Tieriu Fiiiue, had hecu sent to 
T^lnui witii full powers to d(‘t<rrnnno the question of houndary, hy fixing the 
Ifttitude of the rivau* of Santiago, and measuring two liundred and seventy 
isonlli on llie meridian. But Pizarro, naving engaged Almagro in 
Ttiin C'lnli expedition, did ncjt earo to revive tho question, and the Bisliop 
rt* turned, ir InjWtd^ to Ids diocese, with strong feelings of disgust towards 
governor.-" llerrcrn, Hist, flen., dee. vi. lib. iii. cap. i. 

“ All lijiy,” says Oviedo, iu a letter to tho Empm’or, “ that Cir/.ct) falls 
%viihiu the territory of Almagro.’* Oviedo was, prcdinbly, tho heat iiifonnetl 
arxiait in tite etdonies. Yet this wua an error. — ^Carta desde Bto. Domingo, 
1^1 S,, 25 de Ort. 15:h). 
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deckled that tliej must wait until tlioj could take eounsf*!-— 
wliicli they promised to do at once — with emiairi pilots 
better instructed than thomsclves in the position of flu* 
Santiago. Meanwhile, a truce was arrangod hrfweim tiu* 
parties, each solemnly engaging to abstain frofu hostile 
iiieasiircs, and to remain quiet in fiudr present quarters. 

The weatlier now set in cold and rainy. Ahnugro’s sol- 
diers, greatly discontented with their positiun, tlMiHled as it 
■was by the waters, were quick to dis<‘over tliat Ifernaiuh* 
ihzarro was ]>usiiy employed in strengtluoniig hims elf in 
the city, contrary to agreement. They also learne*! with 
dismay that a large leuly (»f men, setd ly the gnv* nmr from 
Lima, under eommund ttf Alonso de Aivarioe», \m\s on the 
iiuircli to relieve Cu/au). They exelaimed tliat thev were 
betrayed, and that the truce Iiud heett only un arfillee to 
secure their inactivity until the arrivid of the e.xpoctrni sue- 
cours. In this state of excitement, it was not very diflieulf 
to persuade their eonnnand<*r— too r{*asly to surrender Id'*' 

own judgnuuit t»» the rash advisors around lum- fo violate 

the trcaity, and take -ion of the eao'fal." 

Under cover of a dark ami .stormy ni’dit f ApAl Sfh, l.TUj, 
he entered the places without opposition, mado Idnro'lf iiiasii.r 
of the principal chureh, eHtahiisiieii strong paiii»o» td caviilrv 
at the lu*ad of the gpuit nvemicH to prevent surprise, anil 
detached Orgoia^x w'ith a body <’ff infantrv, to forer? flis* 
dwellitig of llcrnamlo Ihiftairti. That cuipfnin witu liMlgciI 

* Acfonliiig to Xiimtp, ,Ahiai|tf*n «« rf»?rreor fs.« 

appeawiceof tlm iliwpw iiiipiUril o* HriHane#., 4wl roL.anr.l ilmt «* |,r 

Inid Imm dmavril.” {Ctmiq, dvl IVrn, lilo ao r^p. n-, | ||r imMih 

easy of faith in tiso tmlU't, 
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with his brother Gonzalo in one of the iarge halls built by 
the Incas for public diversions, with immense doors of 
entrance that opened on the plaza. It was garrisoned by 
about twenty soldiers, who, as the gates 'were burst open, 
stood stoutly to the defence of their leader. A smart 
struggle ensued, in which some lives wmre lost, till at length 
Orgohez, provoked by the obstinate resistance, set fire to 
the combustible roof of the building. It was speedily in 
fiames, and the burning rafters falling on the heads of the 
inmates, they forced their reluctant leader to an uncondi- 
tional surrender. Scarcely had the Spaniards left the 
building, when the whole roof fell in with a tremendous 
crash.^ 

Almagro was now master of Cuzco. He ordered the 
Pizarros, with fifteen or twenty of the principal cavaliers, to 
be secured and placed in confinement. Except so far as 
required for securing his authority, he does not seem to 
have been guilty of acts of violence to the inhabitants, t and 
he installed one of Pizarro’s most able officers, Gabriel de 
Pojas, in the government of the city. The municipality, 
wdiose eyes were now open to the validity of Almagro ’s 
pretensions, made no further scruple to recognise liis title 
to Cuzco. 

The marshaFs first step was to send a message to Alonso 

* Carta dc Espinall, Tesorero de N. Toledo, 15 dc .Tunio, 1539. — Conq. 
i Fob. del Piru, MS. — ^Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., MS. — Oviedo, 
Hist, dc las Indias, MS., parte iii. lib. viii. cap. xxi. 

•f* So it would appear from, the general testimony ; yet Pedro Pizarro, 
one of the opposite faction, and among those imprisoned by Almagro, com- 
plains that that chief plundered them of their horses and other property, — 
Dcscub. y Conq -5 MS, 
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dc Alvarado’s camp, advising that officer of Ids occupatio!i 
of the citj, and requiring his ohedienco to him as its legiti- 
mate master. Alvarado was lying, with a body of live 
liundrcd men, horse and foot, at Xaiixa, about thirteen 
leagues from tlic capital. lie had been detached several 
months previously for the relief of Cuzco ; hut had, imtst 
unaccountably, and, as it proved, most unforttmatcly h/r the 
Peruvian capital, remained at Xauxa, with alb^gcd 
motive of protecting tliat settlement anti the surrminding 
country agrd list the insurgents.-^ He now showed himself 
loyal to his commander ; and, when Ahnagro'n ambassadors 
reached his camp, he put them in irons, ami stmt ntiviee of 
what had been tione to the governor at Lima. 

Almagro, olFended hj the dotentitm (tf bin endssnritvs, 
prepared at once to march against Alonso dt* Alvarmlo, ami 
tahe more effectual means to bring him to submissitm. IHh 
lieutenant, Orgonez, strongly urged him hefttre Ids departurt* 
to strike off the heads of the Pizaims, nlh*giiig. ** that, 
while they livtMh his (‘ommamler’s life* wonhl iievt-r he safe 
anti concluding with tlie HpaidHi proverb, ** Head men nevtT 
hite.^f But the marshal, though he (hgt-sttnl Ihn’iimulti in 
his heart, shrank from .so violent a measure ; amL imle« 

^ marlnry, Piratlo, leul m rn*'>tmi<tntiti in d-iai 

and Alvnntdc*, \v;h tnuicr tn luist, rm.-iOird iL.-r. , 

it b teid, at his irifUicatiim. (Ht-rrm, (anirtal, «lrr. v. hh, \iy. r.i-*, 
vii.) Alvamdo was a cUlWr, and larj,‘tdf nn^lrd, l»M»h lirfHrr »irl 
after, hy the Pixurrn.< ; and we may |irf^nuM’ there v^ini swmci *-t 

hi« eondnet, ot whirh we are m»l 

t <'«El iiuierto m miirdiad"— Herrera, Hbi. Clrfietiil, ilr»\ vi. |||i. h. 
cap, vEi. 
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pendently of other considerations, he had still an attachment 
for his old associate, Francis Pizarro, and was unwilling to 
sever the ties between them for ever. Contenting himself, 
therefore, with placing his prisoners under strong guard in 
one of the stone buildings belonging to the House of the 
Sun, he put himself at the head of his forces, and left the 
capital in quest of Alvarado, 

That officer had now tahen up a position on the farther 
side of the Eio de Abancayy where he lay, with the strength 
of his little army, in front of a bridge, by which its rapid 
waters arc traversed, while a strong detachment occupied a 
spot commanding a ford lower down the river. But in this 
detachment was a cavalier of. much consideration in the 
army, Pedro dc Lcrma, who, from some pique against his 
commander, had entered into treasonable correspondence 
with the opposite party. By his advice, Almagro, on reach- 
ing the border of the river, established himself against the 
bridge in face <5f Alvarado, as if prepared to force a passage, 
thus concentrating his adversary’s attention on that point. 
But, when darkness had set in, ho detached a large body 
under Orgofioz to pass the ford, and operate in concert with 
Lerma. Orgohez executed this commission with his usual 
promptness. The ford was crossed, though the current ran 
HO swiftly, that several of his men were swept away by it, and 
perinhed in the waters. Theit leader received a severe 
wound himHclf in the mouth, as he was gaining the opposite 
bank, but, nothing daunted, he cheered on his men, and fell 
with fury on the enemy, lie was speedily joined by Lerma, 
and such of the soldiers as ho had gained over, and, unabld 

VOL. H. S 
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to (listinguisli friend from foe, tlio enemy ’.s confiiHion was 
complete. 

Meanwhile, Alvarado, roused by the noise of the attack 
on this quarter, hastened to the support of his ofliciM-, when 
Almngro, seizing the occasion, pushed across tlie bridge, 
dispersed tlie small body left to defend it, and fulling on 
Alvarado's rear, that general saw himself Inuumed in on all 
sides. The struggle did not last long ; anti tin* unfortunate 
chief, uncertain on wliom he could ndy, surrendered with all 
his force, — those only c.vcepted who had alreatly deserted to 
the enemy. Siudi was the battle of Abam'ay, an it was 
called, from the river on wlmse hanks it was fought, on the 
12th of July, ldJ7. Never was a victory more eom|>lete, 
or achieved with less cost of life ; and Almngro marclH!d 
back, with an array of prisoners scareely inferita* to his own 
army in number, in triumph to Cu/.eo.* 

While the events related lu the pre<'eding pages were 
passing, Francisco Pizarn> bud remained al Linni, anxitmsly 
awaiting tlie arrival of the reinforeenumt h which he had 
rc(piested, to enable him to march to the relief nf the brlea- 
guered capital of the Incas. His appeal hat! not been 
unanswered. Among the rest was a cm'|i:-» of twa Inindri'd 
and hfty men, led by tba Licentiate (tuspar dc K'^pinosa, oiiO 
of the three original asHOciates, it may !»c ri’mcinln'rcd, wim 
ongaged in the eompumt of Peru. He had now bdt liifi mm 

* Carta Ffan«-br»> Fi/arm al ♦!«* l='ai»fr, MH,, «1l ilr 

Agosta, 1530.*--!V4rr> pjxarm, y MS, |fi%t. ilo 

\u Indai, MB., ala Conq. i Tali, del riot, da 

I'lipia&II, MB. 
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residence at Panama, and came in person, for tlie first time, 
it would seem, to revive tlie drooping fortunes of his confe- 
derates. Pizarro received also a vessel laden with pro- 
visions, military stores, and other necessary supplies, besides 
a rich wardrobe for himself, from Cortds, the conqueror of 
Mexico, who generously stretched forth his hand to aid his ' 
kinsman in the hour of nced.^ 

'With a force amounting to four hundred and fifty men, 
half of them cavalry, the governor quitted Lima, and began 
his march on the Inca capital. He had not advanced far, 
when he received tidings of the return of Almagro, the 
seizure of Cuzco, and the imprisonment of his hrothers ; 
and, heforo he had time to recover from this astounding 
intelligence, he learned the total defeat and capture of Alva- 
rado. Pilled with consternation at these rapid successes of 
his rival, he now returned in all haste to Lima, which he 
put in the host posture of defence, to secure it against 
the liostilo movements, not unlikely, as he thought, to be 
directed against that capital itself. Meanwhile, far from 
indulging in impotent sallies of resentment, or in complaints 
of his ancient comrade, ho only lamented that Almagro 
should have resorted to these violent measures for the settle- 
ment of tlioir dispute ; and this less — if we may take his 
word for it— -from personal considerations than from the pre- 
judice it might do to the interests of the Crown.f 

Cortug, CTulntS con Rodrigo do Grijalva cn m proprio 
navit) Hiuo, drHtlo la Nueva Espana, nuichaa armas, tiros, jaccos, adere9os, 
vcitidos do »e<la, i vna ropa do inartos.” — Gomara, Hist, do laa Ind., 
cap. irxxxvi. 

t Herrera, Hist. General, dec* vi. lib. ii. cap. vii. 
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But, while busily occupied with warlike preparations, he 
did not omit to try the effect of negotiation. He sent 
an embassy to Cuzco, consisting of several persons in whose 
discretion he placed the greatest confidence, with Espinosa 
at their head, as the party most interested in an amicable 

arrangement. 

The licentiate, on his arrival, did not find Almagro in as 
favourable a mood for an accommodation as he could have 
wished. Elated by his recent successes, he now aspired not 
only to the possession of Cuzco, but of Lima itself, as falling 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. It was in vain that 
Espinosa urged the propriety, by every argument which pru- 
dence could suggest, of moderating his demands. His 
claims upon Cuzco, at least, were not to be shaken, and he 
declared himself ready to peril his life in maintaining them. 
The licentiate coolly replied by quoting the pithy Castilian 
proverb, El vencido vencido, y el vencidor perdido : ‘‘ The 
vanquished vanquished, and the victor undone.** 

What influence the temperate arguments of the licentiate 
might eventually have had on the heated imagination of the 
soldier is doubtful ; but unfortunately for the negotiation it 
was abruptly terminated by the death of Espinosa himself, 
which took place most unexpectedly, though, strange to say, 
in those times, without the imputation of poison.* He was 
a great loss to the parties in the existing fermentation of 
their minds ; for he had the weight of character which 

♦ Carta de Pizarro al Obispo de Tierra Firme, MS, — Herrera, Hiet. 
Goneral, dec. vi. lib. ii. cap. xiii. — Carta dc Espinall, MS. 
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belongs to v’ise and moderate counsels, and a deeper interest 
than any other man in recommending them. 

The name of Espinosa is memorable in history from his 
early connexion v’ith the expedition to Pern, which, but 
for the seasonable, though secret, application of his funds, 
could not tlicn have heen compassed. lie had long been 
a resident in the Spanish colonics of Ticrra Finne and 
Panama, where ho had served in various capacities, some- 
times as a legal functionary presiding in the courts of 
justice,* and not unfrcqucntly as an cfHcient leader in the 
early expeditions of conquest and discovery. In these mani- 
fold vocations ho acquired high reputation for probity, 
intelligence, and courage, and his death at the present crisis 
was undoubtedly the most unfortunate event that could befall 
the country. 

All altompt at negotiation was now abandoned ; and 
Alniagn> anuuunced bis purpose to descend to the sea-coast, 
wliere he vuM plant a colony and establish a port for him- 
self. This ^v(ful<l secure him the means so essential of com- 
mmiicntiou with the mother country, and hero he would 
resume negfdiatious for the settlement of his dispute with 
Pizarro. Peforc quitting Cuzco ho sent Orgohez with a 
strong force against the Inca, not caring to leave the 
capital cxposial in ins absence to further annoyance from 
that quarter. 

• Ur PtniH*! odium pirUdin;' ofiicer in tlui trial and con- 

dnnji:j!i»>u iIh* unr«trtnn:ilc Niiuf'/ d(? Balboa. But it must bo 

iiillawrd, ?bai In' jniub'' j'mit cHurtM to rcsiHt tlio lyranniral proc'ccdingB of 
Pi dran;*'*. and br r.iriu^jilly ri'rutmmnuU'd tbo prinouev to mercy. See 
ilvrrria, Hi't. (tnirrul, dec, ii. lib. ii. cap. x.mI. xxU. 
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But the Inca, discouraged hy his late cliscorufiture, and 
unable, perhaps to rally in sufficient strength fur resistance, 
abandoned his stronghold at Tanilx), and retreattMl across 
the mountains. IIo ’ivns hotly pursued by Orgouez over hill 
and valley, till, deserted by his followers, and with only one 
of his wives to hear him company, the royal fugitive took 
shelter in the remote fastnesses of the Aiuh*,^.’- 

Before leaving the capital, Orgoiu‘z again urged his <hhu- 
mandcr to strike off the heads of the Pizarros and then 
inarch at once upon Lima. By this di‘ei.''ivii step ht' 
would bring the war to an issue, and for ever hecnia^ himself 
from the insidious machinations of his i'Jiemies. But, in 
the meautiuie, a new fricntl had risen up to tin; tNiptive 
brothers. This was iJiego do Alvarado, luother tff that 
Pedro, who, as mentioned in a preceding ehaptt*r, had con- 
ducted the unfortunate expedition U* Aftor his 

brother’s departure, Diego had attiu-hm! hhii o if to the 
fortunes of Ahnagro, had accompanied him to i hili, aH»k as 
he was a cavalier of birth, and possessed <»f stour tndy noble 
<|ualities, he hud gained deserved aseemlanry tn*er his etnn- 
mander. Alvarado hud fiuopu-ut ly vi itod llernamb* 
Pimrro In his confiiienumt, wht‘rt% to beguilo the trdions- 
iiess of captivity, he amust'd him.-udf \Lth gaming— ihe 
passion of the Hpaniard, Tiny phived deep mnl Alvaratlo 
lost the enormous sum of eiglitj thousand g.-ld rn^gelliuios. 
Ho was pnnnpt in paying the dclR, hut lleriimithi Ti/airro 
peremptorily deehned to receive the money. By lids politic 
generosity he secured an important advinuite iii thii council 


Fedro Fiwrro, 0«cul>, y i l*»h* del Fir«, M8. 
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of Almagro. It stood liini now in good stead. Alvarado 
represented to tlie marshal that such a measure as that 
urged hy Orgoilez would not only outrage the feelings of his 
followers, hut would ruin his fortunes hy the indignation it 
must excite at Court. When Almagro acquiesced in these 
views, as in truth most grateful to his own nature, Orgohez, 
chagrined at his determination, declared that the day 
would come wdicn he would repent this mistaken lenity. 
^‘A Pizarro,” he said, ‘">vas never known to forget 
an injury ; and that which they had already received 
from Almagro was too deep for them to forgive.” Pro- 
phetic words ! 

On leaving Cuzco the marshal gave orders that Gonzalo 
Pizarro and the other prisoners should be detained in strict 
custody. Ilcrnando he took with him, closely guarded, on 
lils march. Descending rapidly towards the coast, he 
ri'ached tlur pleasant vale of Chincha in the latter part of 
August. Ilerti he occupied himself ’with laying the foundations 
of a town hearing his own name, which might serve as a 
counterpart to the City of the Kings, — thus bidding defiance, 
m it were, to his rival on his own borders. While occupied in 
this manner, he received the unwelcome tidings that 
Gonzalo Pizarro, Alonso dc Alvarado, and the other pri- 
i>^ouers, having tampered with their guai'ds, had effected 
their c*Heaptt from Cuzco, ami he soon after heard of their 
!*afe arrival in the camp of Pizarro. 

ChahMl hy this intelligence, the marshal was not soothed 
hy tlie iusinuations of Orgofiez, that it was owing to his ill- 
adviHcd lenity ; ami it might have gone hard with Hernando, 
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but that Almagro’s attention was diverted by the negotia- 
tion which Francisco Pizarro now proposed to resume. 

After some correspondence between the parties, it was 
agreed to submit the arbitration of the dispute to a single 
individual, Fray Francisco de Bovadilla, a brother of the 
order of Mercy. Though living in Lima, and, as might be 
supposed, under the influence of Pizarro, he had a reputation 
for integrity that disposed Almagro to confide the settle- 
ment of the question exclusively to him. In this implicit 
confidence in the friar’s impartiality, Orgonez, of a less 
sanguine temper than his chief, did not participate.^ 

An interview was arranged between the rival chiefs. It 
took place at Mala, November 13th, 1537 ; but very difier- 
ent was the deportment of the two commanders towards 
each other from that which they had exhibited at their 
former meetings. Almagro, indeed, doffing his bonnet, 
advanced in his usual open manner to salute his ancient 
comrade ; but Pizarro, hardly condescending to return the 
salute, haughtily demanded why the marshal had seized 
upon his city of Cuzco, and imprisoned his brothers. This 
led to a recrimination on the part of his associate. The 
discussion assumed the tone of an angry altercation, till 
Almagro, taking a hint — or what he conceived to be such — 
from an attendant, that some treachery was intended. 

Carta de Gutierrez al Emperador, MS., 10 de Feb. 1530. — Carta de 
all, MS. — Oviedo, Hist, de las Ind., MS., iibi supra. — Herrera, Hist. 

•al, dec. vi. lib. ii, cap. viii.-xiv.—Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., 

— Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. iii. cap. viii. — Nabarro, Relacion 
jaaria, MS. 
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abruptly auiUod the apartment, counted his ho.-se, Ld 
g loped back to his quarters at Chiucha * The conference 
oscd, as rn, gilt . have been anticipated from tlie heated 
cmpu 0 t leir minds when they began it, by widening- the 

bleach it was intended to heal TIw -f • t r 

I'inrsolf, after some ,uT ^ 

1 . , , , dehberation gave his award. He 

•Itn 1 r‘ “■ 'T'’ ko 

o' "”.TTT r’ ”»”‘™ 

, ' ““ «« condition of hi. Io.vi„s ,h„ 

c. «r.v n, „.,k, sp.i.. Both 

n. 1,0,,. ...lltpotou to-oitoK.., „d „ ,h„j„ .,1 

ftirtlim* liostihties.t 

This award, as may be supposed, highly satkfactory to 
w.arro. was received by Ahnagro’s men with indignation 
nn.l mini. They had boon sold, they cried, by tlieir 

* U w.« (to Pi-arro lay ii, amlmsh witl. a strong foi'co in 

« l,„n. ,„...| it, i„u.r, ■<.,.( tlio nmrsl.«l,and that tl,o lattor was warned 

'h :7nn' « 

** Tk'nipo el cukallyro, 
es ih autlar do 

I ni'' 1' admits 

1 ' ‘ ^ "’“b bo was provontd from 

. . ,,y tho ..nmnumds nf ,h„ governor, who. tlm 

m.n,.hT. u..lt ■ ,..lyinj| sim!.Ud(y,or«s«ura«,;n, infornts was a „nm 

, nj",.,.',,., „j,i J,„ oUlmqnrr. Don Franoism 

''U. .iu« gnartlava nmd.o su Flahra _ Dcsonb. y 

i- r. ho Pif.,n», Ilesruh. y c«t,q., MS.-Carta do I'lspinall, MS. 
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general, Lrolcen, as he was, by age aiul infirmith’S. Their 
enemies were to occupy Cuzco and its pleasant p]ae<‘8, while 
they were to be turned over to the barnui wiliierness of 
Charcas. Little did they dream that umier this poor 
exterior were hidden the ri(di treasures of I’hey 

denounced the umpire as a Ifireling of tin* gnvi*rnm\ and 
murmurs were heard among the tro{*p>, stimiilulnd hy 
Orgouez, demaiuling the head of IL'rnautln. Nevrr was 
that cavalier in greater danger. l>ut his gi»od gmduH in the 
form of Alvarado again interposed tij protfet him. HIh life 
in captivity was a succes.siun of reprit'vos.'* 

Yet his hndher, the gov(Tnor, was unt disprt rd to 
ahamlou him to his fate. On the <*onfriU’v, lir wan mnv 
prepared to make every (‘ont!t‘SHinn tu hreurr hi * freednm. 
Concessions, that politic chief well knrw, rn ! litilr f.i ihmo* 
who arc not concerned to abide hy tioun. Afo-/ , pre- 
liminary negotiation, amdher award, nuae etiMit.i’ol**, at 
all events, more to tin* satisfactitm of tie tii .e-oip jerd purtv, 
was given. Tie* ]>rineipal urtiele ' ef it w» r»‘. th;e mad the 
arrival of j-eue* definitive iiednniitae-. on fise pMiut freiu 
Castile, the city of Tuzeo, \sith t« rrifery. elemid reiindn 
in the hands cd‘ Almagnm mel timt IfermuelM lh/.iirn» 
should he set ut liherty, on the eeiiditiem nlieve .^tiptiluied, 
of leaving the. country in .si\ week*-.. -■AVheii the fr'nie:i nf 

* &pi«alh Ahn?»^rM*}4 ir»*a«Jirrr, Cir L:...* 'ein r,..- 

avery ikfviP* l.y juusol. i-l j Ai»l thwdn, 

a imtt a lav^iirr 4i|,n 

told thcj faUtrr , tiwi a ** Ka 4 {. rrs * |, r ». f « ini ., .-4 mim. 

tho Wtm of Fuidiui Fiklit II jH . do hit Indian Ms ,, |. ar?r }«. Uh . vni, 
cap . xxl. 
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this agTCcmoiit ^Yc>l■o communicated to Orgoiloz, that ofiScer 
intimated his opinion of thorn, by passing his fingers across 
liis throat, and excluiining, “ What has my fidelity to my 

commander ront lue ! 

Alniagrta iu order to do greater lionour to liis prisoner, 
vialted him m pcr.son, and announced to him that he was 
from that moment free. He expressed a hope, at the same 
time, Unit *‘ull past differences would ho huried in oblivion, 
am! tliai honeefoi tli tiujy should live only in the recollection 
of their uneient friendship.” lloniaudo replied, with 
appart'Ul ctu-diality, that “he desired nothing hotter for 
himself.” He then swore in tlio most solemn manner, and 
|dedgetl his knightly honour, — the latter, perhaps, a pledge 
of qtiite an nmeli weight iu lus own mind as the former, — 
that hi* would fnllhfnlly comply with tlic terms stipulated 
iu the treaty. He was next conducted hv the marshal to 
Ids i|uar!i‘r.s wlmre In*, partook of a collation in company 
with tin* prineipal oflicers ; several of whom, together with 
Ihego Ahnagni, tlu; gciierurs son, afterwards escorted 
tho eavfilim* ti> hi.i hrotheHs camp, wddeh had hccii trans- 
ferred to the neighhouring town of Mala. Hero the party 
rcceivin! a most cordial greeting from tho governor, who 
entertaineii them with a courtly hospitality, and lavished 
many attiUitiims, in jiarticular, on tho sou of his ancient 
In short, such, on their return, W'as the account 


* “ I InsuiUitUt !u rtm Isi iniiat) i/tiuicnla, la darcclia Refuil 
tir t Hi54i r li »lu icmlci ; Or^JU'Or/., 0rg<ul(7,, por d aniintiul dc Don 

fijrgM ilr Aliuji'.n** tr him wrlitr chta."-— -HciTcra, General, dec, vL 

lit, ai. rJ*|>. JS, 
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of their reception, that it left no doubt in the mind of 
Almagro that all TOS at length amicably settled.^ — He did 
not know Pizarro. 


* Herrera, Hist. General, dec. vi. lib. iii. cap. ix. — Carta de Gutierrez, 
MS. — Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq^., MS. — Zarate, Conq. del Peru, 
lib. iii. cap. ix. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

l^illST CIVIL WAH. — ALMA GUO RETREATS TO CUZCO. — BATTLE OF LAS 

SALINAS. — CRUELTY OF THE CONQUERORS. TRIAL AND EXECUTION 

OF ALMAGRO. — HIS CHARACTER. 

1537, 1538. 

ScABCELYliad Almagro’s officers left tlie governor’s quarters, 
when the latter, calling his little army together, briefly 
recapitulated the many wrongs which had been done him by 
his rival, the seizure of his capital, the imprisonment of bis 
brothers, the assault and defeat of his troops ; and he con- 
cluded with the declaration, — heartily echoed back by his 
military audience, — that the time had now come for revenge. 
All the while that the negotiations were pending, Pizarro 
had been busily occupied with military preparations. He 
had mustered a force considerably larger than that of his 
rival, drawn from various quarters, hut most of them familiar 
with service. He now declared, that, as he was too old to 
take charge of the campaign himself, he should devolve 
that duty on. his brothers ; and he released Hernando from 
all his engagements to Almagro, as a measure justified by 
necessity. That cavalier, with graceful pertinacity, inti- 
* mated his design to abide by the pledges he had given, hut, 
at length, yielded a reluctant assent to the commands of his 
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brother, as to a measure imperatively dcmaii4«<il by liintlufy 
to the Crown.* 

The governor's next step was to advice Alnifis^ra tliat 
the treaty was at an ciuL At the same Ih‘ wariir*ii 
him to relinquish his pretensions (hir.fr*, and wiflidraw 
into his own territory, or the responsibility of tlio 
quenccs would lie on his own heath 

Reposing in his false .seeurify, AIinaip'*'i wa't iirov fuHv 
awakened to the eoiiseiousness of the orror lie Ijad 
mitted ; and the warning vtdeo of li«oi?riirinl nmv havo 
risen to his rectdleetiim. The |»;U'f of tlir- prrdirfion 
was fulfilled. And wiiat. »honld lO'in'onf, ihr. |a!|iv|- 
being so ? To add to his dii4tro»i’4. rit 

time under a grievous nndiniy. the ro?ojlt **f mrlv inrf’.nYrs. 
which shattered Ins constituti*)iL and noolr Imo i!jrii|Hilibj 
alike of mental and hodilj l•%erlion.f 

In this forlorn condition, Im mih4*“d ib*- nt-uitirpniipfit of 
his affairs to Orgofie/.* on whti»o loyalty lOid l|p 

knew ho might implicitly rdy. The ?icriir^* 

the passes of the Cuaitara. a rhniii of hill-» ibis.! !ir'},no 3 ic*l in 
the valley of %nngailii, where Alojner** -ii I'^rcwnii 
estahlished. But, !>y srmio llu* |-Ki.nit 4 -it 

not secured in mmmm ; ami tlio «e|ivp ilirrfidhir- ibp 

dangerous defiles, efoetwl a nrro## i|ip wlirr*. 

♦ Herrera^ IIU?. firopfail, 4cr, Ih. ut. ■!. 

•f" ^ Cn6 tnfemw i cmim 4 t> ^ 

(Cartage MS.) h wm n 

for the iJM, perbipi of rwlwr * hm J 

Tlio gfMlf Mfv jwti, m4 «r mm 
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a miicli inferior force to Ms own might have taken him at 
advantage. The fortunes of Almagro were on the wane. 

His thoughts were now turned towards Cuzco, and he 
was anxious to get possession of this capital before the 
arrival of the cnemj. Too feeble to sit on horseback, he 
was obliged to be carried in a litter ; and, when he reached 
the ancient town of Bilcas, not far from Guamanga, his 
indisposition was so severe that he was compelled to halt 
and remain there three weeks before resuming his march. 

The governor and his brothers, in the mean time, after 
traversing the pass of Guaitara, descended into the valley of 
Ica, where Pizarro remained a considerable while, to get 
his troops into order and complete his preparations for the 
campaign. Then, taking leave of the army, he returned to 
Lima, committing the prosecution of the war, as he had 
hefore announced, to his younger and more active brothers. 
Hernando, soon after quitting Ica, kept along the coast as 
far as Nasea, proposing to penetrate the country by a cir- 
cuitous route in order to elude the enemy, who might have 
greatly embarrassed him in some of tho passes of the Cor- 
dilleras. But unhappily for him, this plan of operations, 
which would have given him such manifest advantage, was 
not adopted by Almagro ; and his adversary, without any 
other impediment than that arising from the natural diffi- 
culties of tlio march, arrived in the latter part of ApriL 
1538, in the neighbourhood of Cuzco. 

But Almagro was already in possession of that capital, 
which he had readied ten days before. A council of war 
was held by him respecting tho course to be pursued. Some 
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were for making good the defence of the city. Alniagro 
would have tried what could be done by negotiation, Jhit 
Orgohez bluntly replied — It is too late ; you have liberated 
Hernando Pizarro, and nothing rerrinins but to tight him.” 
The opinion of Orgohez finally prevailed, to march out and 
give the enemy battle on the plains. The maunhah still 
disabled by illness from taking the command, devolved it 
on his trusty lieutenant, who, mustering hin fuTcs, left the 
cit 3 % and took up a position at Las Sarinas. less than a 
league distant from Cuzco. The jdacc received itn naiius 
from certain ])its or vats in the grouml, use«l for the |trepa'» 
ration of salt, that was obtained fnnn a nattiral spring in 
the neighbourhood. It was an injudicious eholce of gniiuid, 
since its hrokeu character was mo.st unfavotir.dde to th« free 
action of cavalry, in vvliich the strength of A!nmgro*s force 
consisted^ But, although repeatedly tirged liy the nllicers 
to advance into the open country, Org<»fiez persiitiHl in hh 
position as the most favotirahle for dfTcnce, sincfi tin* front 
was protected ly a marsh, and hy a little stri^mn that flourd 
over the plain. His fim'es amounted in all to ainfut livi^ 
hundred, more than half of lhi*m lease. infantry w^re 

deficient in fire-arms, thc» place of whicdi was laipplit'd ly the 
long pike. He had also six small caiiiioii, or ii'* 

they W’CTO called, wliicli, with his cavalry, farmed min fun 
equal divisions, he di:yn«;anl on the tlanls of hiH inbiiilry. 
Thus prepared, In? eahnly awaited the fipprofedi i4* ihe 
etientj. 

It was not lung hefori* the brii^hl ann^ rind bafiip.-r» of 
the Spaniardi under Ifernando Pizarro wvro seen eire reitig 
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from the mountain passes. Tlie troops came forward in 
good order, and like men wlioso steady step showed that 
they had been spared in the march, and were now fresli for 
action. They advanced slowly across the plain, and halted 
on the opposite border of the little stream wliicli covered the 
front of Orgofioss. Here Hernando, as the sun had set, 
took up his quarters for the night, proposing to defer the 
engagement till daylight.^ 

The rumours of the approaching battle liad spread far 
and wide over the country ; and the mountains and rocky 
heights around were thronged with multitudes of natives, 
eager to feast their eyes on a spectacle, whore, whichever 
side were victorious, the defeat would hilt on their enemies.t 
The Castilian women and chiidren, too, with still deeper 
anxiety, had thronged out from Ouxco to witnchs the deadly 
strife in which brethren and kimlriui wem te contend fur 
mastery 4' whole nninlwr of the combatants was insig- 
iiificaiit ; tliough not as compared witli thone twually engaged 
in tlimti American wars, ft is mi, however, the number 
of the players, but the iiiagniludo of the stake, that gives 
imjawtanco and interest to the gaiiio ; and in this bloody 
gfw«i\ they were in plity for the pwistissbiti of tin empire. 

The night piiwd away in silence, untirithen by the vast 
atmembly which covered the aurroiinillng hilbtopii. Nor did 

C'nfCi lU (fiiiritr/, XfH,.-iV4rrt Pifaroi, 

list,*, llrtwn»i| ilffr*. 'Sf|. lilt, iv, rufi i.^v Tatu 

- '/ntiih-, ,|r| I Vet, liS. n’u mp, t* xl Tueo Kntl, 

patlr a, hk ih * ap. %kt%tu 

f Clitirfttl, tlrr* th hi*. rii|s» t, *#l* 

i Iti If 4il| 

tit #1 
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the soldiers of the hostile camps, although keeping watch 
within hearing of one another, and with the same bhx>d 
flowing in tlieir veins, attempt anj commuiiicatioiu So 
deadly was the hate in their bosoms I 

The sun rose bright, as usual in this beatuiful climate, on 
Saturday, the 2Gth day of April, I hit long before 

his beams were on the plain, the trumpet of Ilta'naiuio 
Pizarro had called his num to arms. His forces aumnuted 
in all to about seven hundred. They wore drawn from 
various quarters, the Viderans of Pizarnu the ftdlowtu'.H of 
Alonso do Alvarado, — many of whom, sine** tlndr 
had found their way haek to Lima,— ami the late Yvmfm*v- 
luent from the isles, naast of th*-in M‘ao>ned by many a 
toilsome march in the Indian campaigns, and many a hard- 
fought field. His moimied tn*ops wen* inferior tt^ those i*f 
Almagro ; hut this was more than monpensated l*j the 
strength of his infantry, comprehending a w ell-traininl cm |*« 
of arquehusiers, sent from t^t. Domingo, whose weapons 
■were of the improve*! con.^truction r<*eently intrtHlueed frfcn 
Flander.-'. ''JIkt wer*^ **f a large tmlibna am! t*or*ov dioiblr' 
headed shot, (•(msi;-ting uf bullets liniiMl tou'rther by an ir<»n 

* I fiH* i <lc iiotur, rsOiviri/in '.i «,’;r h. .'i.r 

fb' la vna i «>tfa |i:air t>u inovrf ♦!?’ : e.4.'4 ri-i ia e., i 

utMfJTi'ciiuit'riln ill’ asiiiai* lij.rO'.?*,’*'— -Hrio i.*, Ure. r.-.i, 'i--. 

r:i|k. \l. 

f A rlinrrli s!r'tL«-;i!i d t't Si. Lii/ritie ri'-o-.| 

b&t!lr*|(ru’4iu!, atnl thi* bN-hri. <4 C. v;o>' 

withia its Tlo* * ;o irS'h ' ..sc 

t«H«k |♦!rJrf■ f<i5 il.r v « | r.^v* » 

— ;Uio| **?| fhr 

10 uL, |nirlr ii. hli. d. S»t uI’p-i A?,*.,*!-' 

:in*» riu hitli.'lrO'iU leslbiuev !»i? JO.ul 
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cliaiii. It was, doubtless, a clumsy weapon compared with 
modern fire-arms, but, in hands accustomed to wield it, 
proved a destructive instrument.^ 

Hernando Pizarro drew up his men in the same order of 
battle as that presented by the enemy, —throwing his infantry 
into the centre, and disposing his horse on the flanks ; one 
corps of wliieh he placed under command of Alonso de 
Alvarado, and took charge of the other himself. The 
infantry was headed by his brother Gonzalo, supported by 
Pedro do Yaldivia, the future hero of Aranco, ^vhose dis- 
astrous story forms the burden of romance as well as of 
chronicle.! 

Mass was said, as if the Spaniards Avere about to fight 
what they deemed the good fight of the faith, instead of 
iiulyruing their hands in the blood of their countrymen. 
Hernando I’lzarro then made a brief address to his soldiers. 
He touched on the personal injuries he and his family had 
re<‘eiv{!d from Almagro ; reminded his brother’s veterans 
that Cuzco had been 'wrested from their possession ; called 
up the glow of shame on the brow's of Alvarado's men as he 
talked of the rout of Abancay, and, pointing out the Inca 
inctrojudis that sparkled in the morning sunshine, he told 
tlicm that there was the prize of the victor. They answered 

^ Z'lrutc, Coicj. Peru, lib. iii. cap. vlil. — Garcilasso, Coin. Real, 
|artf ii. li!>. il. cap. x.xxvi. 

’!• l'b<‘ .\iuufana of Kreilla may claim tbo merit, iiuleed— “if it bo a 

mfih (tf rdinbininf,' lioth romance ami history in one. Surely never did 

tlic Mn-'f vrntnre <in Hueiv a Rpeeifieatiou of detailff, not inertdy poetical. 
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liis appeal with acclamations ; and the signal being given, 
Gonzalo Pizarro, heading his battalion of infantry, led it 
straight across the river. The water was neither broad nor 
deep, and the soldiers found no difficulty in gairhig a 
landing, as the enemy’s horse was prevented by the marshy 
ground from approaching the borders. But, as they worketl 
their w'aj across the morass, the heavy guns of OrgofuM 
played with effect on the leading files, and threw* tlunn into 
disorder. Gonzalo and Valdivia threw'* themselvcH iido tbo 
midst of their follow'ers, menacing some, encouraging f»thers, 
and at length led them gallantly forward to the firm grmimL 
Hero the arquehusiers, detaching themselves fnan the rest 
of the infantry, gained a small eminenee, whence, in their 
turn, they opened a galling fire on Orgonez, scattering Ifw 
array of spearmen, and sorely annoying the cavalry on tho 
flanks. 

Meanwhile, Hernando, forming his two squadrons of horie 
into one column, crossed under cover of this well-sustained 
fire, and reaching the firm ground, ratio at once against t!ie 
enemy. Orgoficz, whose infantry was alrtMtlj mutdi rripp!«Hi, 
advancing his horse, ftinncd tin* two Sf|uat!ntn^ into oio* 
body, like his antagonist, and spurred at ftdl galltqt 
the assailants* The shta'k was terrihh* ; am! it lijiih*d 
by the mvarms of Indian spectators on the siirnomdiiig 
heights with a fiendi.di y*di of tnumpli, that rmo? f.i.r ahov*' 
the din of battle, till it was lost in distant erlioe?i muung tin- 
mountaini.* 

• Herrem, IHit, nenfral, vi, bh. if. iVtlffi PlMriK*, 

Dcjfrnij. y Conq., MS.’*— Cstrla tit* e.rl 
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The struggle was desperate. For it was not that of the 
white man against the defenceless Indian, hut of Spaniard 
against Spaniard ; both parties cheering on their comrades 
with their battle-cries of “El Eey y Almagro," or “ El 
Rey y PL~arro,”— while they fought with a hate, to which 
national antipathy was as nothing ; a hate strong in propor 
tiou to the strength of the ties that had been rent asunder. 

Ill this bloody field well did Orgonez do his duty, fighting 
like one to whom battle was the natural element. Singling 
out a cavalier, whom, from the colour of the sobre-vest on 
his armour, ho erroneously supposed to be Hernando Pizan-o, 
ho charged him in full career, and overthrew him with his 
lance. Another he ran through in like manner, and a third 
ho struck down with his sword, as he was prematurely 
shouting “ victory ! ” But while thus doing the deeds of 
a paladin of romance, he W'as hit by a chain-shot from an 
arquebuse, which, penetrating the bars of his vizor, grazed 
his forehead, and deprived him for a moment of reason. 
Before he had fully recovered, his horse was killed under 
him, and though the fallen cavalier succeeded in extricatinn- 
liimsolf from the stirrups, he was surrounded, and soon 
overpowered by numbers. Still refusing to deliver up his 
sword, ho asked, “if there was no knight to whom he 
could surrender.’’ One Puentes, a menial of Pizarro, 

lil.. ili. nip. Xi. Kverything rclnting to this battlo— the disposition of tlio 
fori-os, the dianii-tor of the groand, tho mode of attacl;, aro told as variously 
niid I'onlii'icdly as if it had hcoil a contest hotweon two great armies, instead 
of a haodliil of iiicu on citlicr side. It would scorn that truth is nowhoro 

m (.yftjruU to conn; at oh tha battle-field. 
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presenting himself as such, Orgohez gave his sword into 
his hands— and the dastard, drawing his dagger, stabbed 
his defenceless prisoner to the heart! liis Itead, then 
struck off, was stuck on a pike, and displayed, a bbuMlj 
trophj, in the great square of Cuzco, as tlie head of a 
traitor."* Thus perished as loyal a cavalier, as det.*idiHl in 
council, and as bold in action, as ever crusstnl t<> the shores 
of America. 

The fight had now lasted more than an hnur, and the 
fortune of the day was turning against the followers of 
Almagro. Orgofiez being down, their confusion inereasetl. 
The infantry, unable to endure the fire of tiio arqnobu«‘ior!^, 
scattered and took refuge Ijcliind the stone wall-^, (hat here 
and there straggled across the country. Cednv de Lcriim, 
vainly striving to rally the cavalry, spurred hi'- !ior!Ae agairiHt 
Hernando Pizarro, witli whom he had a periHfjniil fend- 
PizaiTO did not slirink from the encounter, TBc Irinccs 
of both the knights took effect. That (ff Ihnauuolo |ioni*" 
(rated the thigh of his ojqnment, while Loniiu’H swav**^ 
glancing by liis /ulv(n>ary\s saddle-bow, .-trurb him v j|i 
such force aimve the groin, that it piorc. d fin* join! - of bin 
mail, slightly wounding the cavalirr, and hi- 

back on bis haunches. But the pro-n td the li':;!.! 
parted the coinbatatitH, and, in the fiirnodl iloil l■l3•o^l■d. 
Lcrma was tndiorsed, and left on the li^-ld riivrri-fl «d:|.| 
wounds.f 

• Fedoi Pkarrn, vC’oraj., MS.^-Hrrrrra, firfi? f-.g f^rr. t;, 

lih. iv, fRp. ti.— »Zanilr, «!id IVrii, hh. io. ri-. 
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There was no longer order, and scarcely resistance, 
among the followers of Almagro. They fled, making the 
best of their way to Cuzco, and happy was the man who 
obtained quarter when he asked it. Almagro himself, too 
feeble to sit so long on his horse, reclined on a litter, and 
from a neighbouring eminence surveyed the battle, watching 
its fluctuations with all the interest of one who felt that 
honour, fortune, life itself, hung on the issue. With agony 
not to be described, he had seen his faithful followers, after 
their hard struggle, borne down by their opponents, till, 
convinced that all was lost, he succeeded in mounting a 
mule, and rode off for a temporary refuge to the fortress 
of Cuzco. Thither he was speedily followed, taken, and 
brought in triumph to the capital, where, ill as he was, he 
v;as thrown into irons, and conflned in the same apartment 
of the stone building in which he had imprisoned the 
Ihzarros. 

The action lasted not quite two hours. The number of 
killed, variously stated, was probably not less tlian a 
hundred and fifty, — one of the combatants calls it two 
hundred,^' — a great number, considering the shortness of 

velvet (tv('r liis armour, acconliug to Gurcilasso, and before the battle ficnt 
notice of it to Orgouc/, tiuit the latter might di.stinguisb him in the 'mtUe. 
But a knight in Ilcrnaiulo’s suite, also wore the aaino colours, it appears, 
which h'il Orgouc'/. into error. 

* ‘‘Muricron cn esta batalla do las Salinas easi doxientos homhres 
dc vna parlu y do tdra.” (Pedro Pizarro, Dcscuh. y Conq., MS.) Most 
atiihoritics rale the los9 at Ices. The treasurer Ksplnall, a partisan of 
Almagro, kivk they inussucrcd a Imndrcd and fifty after the fight in cold 
blood, “ Siguitu'on cl alcanzo la mns cruolmento quo en cl inimdo so 
ha viito, porque matavau a los homhres rendidos c desannados, o por 
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the time, and the small amount of forces engaged. Ko 
account is given of the wounded. Wounds w'crc the portion 
of the cavalier. Pedro do Lcrma is said to have received 
seventeen, and yet was taken alive from the field ! The 
loss fell chiefly on the followers of Almagro. But the 
slaughter was not confined to the heat of tlio action. Such 
was the deadly animosity of the parties that several were 
nurdcred in cold blood, like Orgohez, after they had surren- 
ered. Pedro dc Lcrma himself, while lying on his siek 
ouch in the quarters of a friend in Cuzco, was visited hy 
soldier named Samaniego, whom he had once struck for 
a act of disobedience. This person entere«l the solitary 
shamher of the wounded man, took his ]dace by liin hed- 
lidc, and then, upbraiding him for the insult, fold him 
that ho had come to wash it away in his IdotHl ! Lenna 
in vain assured him, that, wlien resttjred to health, he 
would give him the satisfaction ho desired- The mmttmnU 
c.xclaiming Now is the hour ! ” plunged his sword into 
''is bosom. He lived several years to vaunt this atrociouH 
:pIoit, wliich he j>rocIaimed us a reparafinu to his honour, 
is some satisfaction to know tliat the iumdrncc of tliin 
aunt cost him his life,^ — .Such aneedotcH, revoking in they 

k*i k» antm lot niutahwi ni j»rf'«kto tin Isw r 

li las aticM dn \in rnkilln a tin lOiy n tirmr* 

nmtb lo maUron, i driiia tmmptii niaitirnn iiiioi dr 

bombrfid’— “Ciirta, MB. 

* Carta do J'kpimlh ‘MB.-.-Ckrt-ikm, Rrid.,, o, Id*. 0. 

rap. xxxviH. Hn wiii hanp-d for tliis vrty niinn hy ihr |Ni¥rfir'»r »4' 
Fuerto Virja, akmt five yrarn #fkr lhi!i titiir, tmvipK iHifr.sirrd ih^ frr!. 
irjgs of that iiflkpr and the nmninintty hy tbe iottikfii o|«-ii mmim 
in wbifh lie boMted of Itli exfdoU. 
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are, illustrate not merely the spirit of the times, but that 
peculiarly ferocious spirit which is engendered by civil 
wars, — the most unforgiving in their character of any, but 
wars of religion. 

In the hurry of the flight of one part}^ and the pursuit 
by the other, all pouring towards Cuzco, the field of battle 
had been deserted. But it soon swarmed with plunderers, 
as the Indians descending like vultures from the mountains 
took possession of the bloody ground, and, despoiling the 
dead, even to the minutest article of dress, left their corpses 
naked on the plain.* It has been thought strange that 
the natives should not have availed themselves .of their 
superior numbers to fall on the victors after they had been 
exhauvsted by the battle. But the scattered bodies of the 
Peruvians were without a leader ; they were broken in 
spirits, moreover, by recent reverses, and the Castilians, 
although weakened for the moment by the struggle, were 
in far greater strength in Cuzco than they had ever been 
before. 

Indeed, the number of troops now assefhblcd within its 
walls, amounting to full thirteen hundred, composed, as 
they were, of the most discordant materials, gave great 
uneasiness to Hernando Pizarro. Por there were enemies 
glaring on cacli other and on him with deadly though 

* L<jh Tndinji viciulo la batalla fcncscida, cllos tamlicn so dejaron dc 
la «a}a, iendo 1 (js vnosi i \os otroa fit desnudar los Eapaiiolcs nuiertos, i auii 
vivoM, que por«us lieridas no ao podian defender, porquo conio pus(5 
el irtqx'l lie la geute, mguiendo la victoria, no hnva quieu sc lo irapidicsn ; 

lamieni <|uc iluxavnn, cu cueros i todoa los caidoa.” — Zarate, Conq. del 
Fern, lib. iii. cap, xi. 
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smothered ranccur, and friends, if not so dangeruns, not 
the less troublesome from their craving and unreasonable 
demands. He had given the capital up to piilagi\ and his 
followers found good booty in the quarters of Abnagro's 
officers. But this did not suffice the inon* ambitious 
cavaliers ; and they clamorously urged tlieii r-orvice«, and 
demanded to be placed in charge of mmv expedition, 
nothing doubting tliat it must prox'c a gtffileu ono. All 
were in quest of an JCl iJorado. lloruamlo Bizarro 
acquiesced as ffir as possible in these di‘sirrs, ino-d willing 
to relieve Iiimself </f such importunate ereditnrs. llie expe- 
ditions, it is true, usually endetl in disasttw ; Imt tlo' country 
was explored by them. It wuh the bfttery of lolverdnre ; 
the prizes 'were few, hut they wcto splemiid ; ami in the 
excitement of the game, few {Spaniards pausiil tt» raloulitfj' 
the chances of success. 

Among those who left the capital \vm Diego, tin? i^on of 
Almagro. Hernando xvas mindful to mmd liim, with a 
careful e:*<*ort, to his brotlier tliC, guvermfr, floorMUi tti 
remove him at* this cri>is fnun tin* nfigh!<M}nb>u»d of hin 
father. J^lennwhile tin' nmrsluil him.-tlf wa.-. piniier away 
in prison under the combined induemM-' of bodily illfH*-.’! jmii 
distress of mind. Indbre the battle of Suliiimu if bud 
been itdtl to Hernando Pir.arro that Almagra uas like to 
die. ** Heaven bubid/’ ht‘ exclaino’d, flmi flrr-. ‘domlil 
come to pass before be falls into my " Vfl 

^ ** K€i|if»i«!a Hrumn4« Pj/iirfo, #inr tm «r le-. ijijiI, 

rjiuj le iiwrir, wa c|nfs Ic ^ l»» ioaihw,'** . Ifrurfa, lli*!, ^ 

Ctcufnil, ilirc. vi. lib. Iv. rap. v. 
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gods seemed now disposed to grant but half of this pious 
prayer, since his captive seemed about to escape him just as 
he had come into his power. To console the unfortunate 
chief, Hernando paid him a visit in his prison, and cheered 
him with the assurance that he only waited for the 
governor’s arrival to set him at liberty; adding, “that, if 
Pizarro did not come soon to the capital he himself would 
assume the responsibility of releasing him, and would 
furnish him with a conveyance to his brother’s quarters. 

At the same time, with considerate attention to his comfort, 
ho inquired of the marshal “ what mode of conveyance 
would bo best suited to his state of health.” After this 
he continued to send him delicacies from his own table 
to revive his fadgd appetite. Almagro, cheered by these 
kind attentions, and by the speedy prospect of freedom, 
gradually mended in health and spirits. 

He little dreamed that all this w'liilc a process was indus- 
triou-sly preparing against him. It had been instituted 
immediately on his capture, and every one, however humble, 
who had any cause of complaint against the unfortunate 
pri.soner was invited to present it. The summons was 
readily answered ; and many an enemy now appeared in 
the luKir of his fallen fortunes, like the base reptiles crawl- 
ing into light amidst tlie ruins of some noble edifice *, and 
more than one who had received benefits from his hands, 
u'ere willing to court the favour of his enemy by turning on 
their Innn ‘factor. From these loathsome sources a mass of 


iU’ircra, Hist. Gviicral, dec. vi. lib. iv. cap. ix. 
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accusations was collected which spread over four thousand 
folio pages I Yet Almagro was the idol of his soldiers ! * 
Having completed the process, (July Stli, 1538,) it was 
not difficult to obtain a verdict against the prisoner. The 
principal charges on which he was pronounced guilty were 
those of levying war against the Crown, and thereliy occa- 
sioning tlio death of many of his Majensty’s suhjectH ; of 
entering into conspiracy with the Inca ; and finally, of dis- 
possessing the royal governor of the city of (.’u/,co. On 
these charges lie was condemned to sulFcr death us a traitor 
by being publicly beheaded in the great Kcpiare of the city. 
Who were the judges, or what was tluj tribunal that con- 
demned him, we arc not informed. Indeed, the whole, trial 
was a inoclvcry, if that can ho called a trial whert' the 
accused himself is not even aware of tlu'. accusatitm. 

The sentence was communicated hj a friar tiepnted for 
the purpose to Almagro. The unhappy man, who all tlo^ 
while had been unconsciously slumbering on the lirink tjf a 
precipice, could not at first oomprelurnd the nature bin 
situation. Ivccovering from the first .sheek, ** It wa i im- 
possible/’ lie said, ** that such wrong eeuld Ih^ d«me him, - 
ho would not helitu’e it.” He then be:e>nght HfU’muiilo 
Pizarro to grant Iiim an interview. That cavalier, not 
unwilling it woubl .seem to wntness the agunj of liin captive, 
consented ; and Almagro was so humbled by lii-H nmfnr- 

* tal niiinm qni* lo# Kif^rivumn no tlnvtso ; i-i 

eirritM mai (k <!«»s nul hojaf.**' - ■ Hrrn'r.’t, Hm. t*rtirr4l, \u M^. ii, 
cap. vH.-— Kfliliarro, Krluritm Huntnin, MS. i |*»4<. I MH. 

— Carla (Ic Outierrez, Pi/arro, PricuK, f Caic|., 

<fc Kspiiudb 
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tunes that he condescended to beg for his life with the most 
piteous supplications. lie reminded Hernando of his ancient 
relations with his brother, and the good offices he had ren- 
dered him and his family in the earlier part of their career, 
lie touched on his acknowledged services to his country, 
and besought his enemy ‘‘ to spare his gray hairs, and not 
to deprive him of the short remnant of an existence from 
vvhich ho had now nothing more to fear.” — To this the 
other coldly replied, that “ he was surprised to see Almagro 
demean himself in a manner so unbecoming a brave 
cavalier ; that his fate was no worse than had befallen 
many a soldier before him ; and that, since God had 
given him the grace to be a Christian, he should employ 
his remaining moments in making up his account with 
Heaven ! ” ^ 

Eut Almagro was not to be silenced. He urged the 
service he had rendered Hernando himself. “ This was a 
Imrd recpiital,” he said, “ for having spared his life so re- 
cently under similar chcumstauccs, and that, too, when he 
had been urged again and again by those around him to 
take it away.” And he concluded by menacing his enemy 
with tlie vengeance of the Emperor, who would never suffer 
this outrage on one who had rendered such signal services 
to tlui Crown to go unrequited. It was all in vain ; and 
Hernando abruptly closed the conference by repeating, that 

his doom was inevitable, and he must prepare to meet it.”t 

* “I tiivo tnnta gracia do Bios, quo lo hi^o Clirirttiuno, 

ojdrnupt' fiu Alma, i tcoiicgo & I)io8.” — ^Hcrrera, Hist. General, dec. vi. 
litn V. cap. i. 

t Hcrroni, Hist, (icneral, ulu supra. The inarshul appealed from the 
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Almagro, finding that no impression was to be made 
on his iron4ieartecl conqueror, now seriously ^uhlressed 
himself to the settlement of his affairs* ]>y the t<‘nnH of 
tlio royal grant ho was empowered to name his snecesHor. 
He accordingly devolved his offleo on his smi, np|'M>intii}g 
Diego do Alvarado, on wdiose integrity he IuhI great 
reliance, administrator of the province iluring liis miniuily. 
All his property and possessions in Peru, of whatever kind, 
he devised to Ida master the Emperor, assuring him flint a 
large balance was still due to him in his unsettled iieemintH 
with PizarrcK Bj this politic licquest he hoped lo f»einire 
the monarclds proteetion for Ids son, ns w«d! as a strict 
scrutiny into the affairs of his enemy. 

The knowledge of Ahuagrfi's senfeiiee |vrodtieeil ii dr*ep 
sensation in the community of Cm^eo. All were niiiaxeil at 
tlie presumption with wliieh onc^ armed wiiJi a little lirief 
authority, ventured to sit in. judgnii!nl cm n pi^rion of 

Almagro’s station. There w*era few who di«l not mil to 

mind foauf* generous or gootbnafnrinl net of the uiifonufinfi* 
veteran. .Even those who had furni*«lied. fer the 

aceusation, now startled l^y the fnigie re.^nlf fo ftldrh it 
w.as to lead, wc.»re heard to denonnee ■ni.»rrinnd*d?i e^mAnH as 

of jislum t« tli«* C’lwwii, |*,® |V., !,,f 

the trvfjtom’r in l,i« Iroirr n* f^r r'iis|«n.r'| »ij li o 

im\f‘ oesri.f-l ihr luMii t,f hh iiOpirL h fp'-O *1 \4rl,aifwl« 

jmot loift* V, M. I le fpie |?*ir .*00*0 a.- |i »*?! ,';r sunl^'Lvi 

l«* «| llhNflOHl** •'**§ * ink'^ , •.! ;r i r ? 

liavia sr-rviifn 4 V. M. i (tp rl h.oin >.p|« rl |«t.wrt r »|iu> *] 4 -mis 

iHTiiiflsort rft rl rn 1 , 1 ?. sr*..!* 4 r yr^i I 14 -. 

ih* r nr*|ii|r* 4*' f|i5r 4,^., rj'ir 

d «|K4h|nifr hf*Hihits ewm infirl, I |.ir,f A.** r e ,, M'4, 
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that of a tyrant. Some of the principal, cavaliers, and 
among them Diego de Alvarado, to whose intercession, as 
we have seen, Hernando Pizarro, when Oi captive, had owed 
his own life, waited on that commander, and endeavoured 
to dissuade him from so high-handed and atrocious a pro- 
ceeding. It was in vain. But it had the effect of chang- 
ing the mode of execution, which, instead of the public 
square, was now to take place in prison.^ 

On the day appointed, a strong corps of arquehiisiers was 
drawn up in the plaza* The guards were doubled over the 
houses wheiti dwelt the principal partisans of Almagro. 
The executioner, attended by a priest, stealthily entered 
his prison ; and the unhappy man, after confessing and 
receiving the sacrament, submitted without resistance to 
the (jarotc. Thus obscurely, in the gloomy silence of a 
dungeon, perished the hero of a hundred battles ! Ilis 
corj>se was removed to the great square of the city, where, 
in obedience to the sentence, the head was severed from 
the body. A herald proclaimed aloud the nature of the 
crimes for which ho had suflered ; and his remains, rolled 
in their bloody shroud, were borne to the house of his 
friend Henuiu Ponco de Leon, and the next day laid with 
all due solemnity in the church of Our Lady of Mercy. 

* Cavla (!«': MS. — -Monli'siuoH, Annules, MS., ufio l.'j.lfl. — 

Vulv<T<U‘, as ho jifiSuroH tho oniporor, miionstratod with Fninciuro 
in Lin>u, against .allowing violouco towanls tho uuu'shal ; urging 
it dll him, as an imuorativo duty, to go hiinsolf at once to Ctr/oo, and sot 
iiim ut rdicrty. “ ft wa.s tim gmvo a nintUT,” lu5 righily added, “■ to trust 
to a third I'artv.*’ (C’artsi ul f‘hn|)orudi)r, MS.) Tho treastiror Kspinull, 
tlo'U iti ('u/co, tuado a similar im-irtrtuul attempt to turn ilornaiidu from 
his ptirpo***-. 
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Thc Pizarros appeared among the principal mourners. It 
was remarked that their brother had paid aimilar honours 
to the meznorj of wVtahuallpa.^ 

Almagro, at tlic time of his death, was prolmhly not far 
from seventy years of age. But this is somewhat uncer- 
tain ; for Almagro was a foundling, and his early history js 
lost in obscurity.t Ho had maiiy excellent qualities by 
nature ; and his defects, winch were not few, may reason- 
ably bo palliated by the circuumstanees of his situatiom 
For wliat extenuation is not authorised hy the posititfu of a 
fuuiulUngy — without panmts, or <‘arly fritmds, teacher to 
direct him, — his littlij hark st‘t adrift on the t»cean ctf life, 
to take its chance among the rude lullows and breakers, 
without one friendly hand stretclied forth to steer f»r save 
it! The name of foundling ’’ c<miprehends an apohigy 
for much, very much, that is wrong in after 

lie was a man of strong passions, ami not ten^ well «He*l 
to control t]icnn§ But he was mdther vimlicflve nor 

* Cart.'ulc Kispiitall, MS.— IlriTf-ni, U jU. ftrijrial, I>rr. \i, !.?•, v, i. 

Cart;i dt* Vjjlvri'ur r.uCid* (*’.!;? irr/, lV4oi 

I’izarrcj, y C'fiiMj., ,MS.- - MMUtr-iriMn, AfiO-ili-s, I.UU*. Tlw. 

«!!!!«• (tf AIuui^'oeH vxfvnUtm ii ro*', *. ; I'iii «4 U'tlr 

liuimriit, u?i th;it rvvjit ton.-.*. f««n«iUT4 esr 

4* Aliir, v»4. j. IfUH. 

4* MttSitrhiOfr’i, ttruu nf U rrUrr 5, ' ’* fjr' tt,4r. SL*’ CMU 

of his <ovii drriis, fni4 f*n» h los** hrrji ?,» 

lifi'o!" (Afouilrp, MS., aijM huUi) f? U'moM h4r4 ii*0i « 
ifhc roflhl liol ouikr ton roiat ♦hiO,.; Lk-- «*•*;•%= l.-Mteciri; 

§ ** Ilrra VO IsHiohir in*iy |«m44oh, *!«• mny tn-jk-i »|nr' ri*. r35».|4«» 

tIoM! tiiUava myy o i«»4«>s t|Mr r>m rl wo4-ii4*ui 

(Driruk y t.’wmj., MS.) Il is ihr> an 

riifoiy. 
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habitually cruel. I have mentioned one atrocious outrage 
which he committed on the natives. But insensibility to 
the rights of the Indian he shared with many a better- 
instructed Spaniard. Yet the Indians, after his conviction, 
bore testimony to his general humanity, by declaring that 
they had no such friend among the white inen.^ Indeed, 
far from being vindictive, he was placable, and easily 
yielded to others. The facility with which he yielded, the 
result of good-natured credulity, made him too often the 
dupe of the crafty ; and it showed, certainly, a want of that 
self-reliance which belongs to great strength of character. 
Yet his facility of temper, and the generosity of his nature, 
made him popular with his followers. No commander was 
ever more beloved by his soldiers. His generosity was often 
carried to prodigality. When he entered on the campaign 
of Chili, he lent a hundred thousand gold ducats to the 
poorer cavaliers to equip themselves, and afterwards gave 
them up the dcbt.t Ho was profuse to ostentation. But 
his entravagance did no harm among the roving spirits of 
the camp, with whom prodigality is apt to gain more favour 
than a strict and well-regulated economy. 

lie was a good soldier, careful and judicious in his plans, 

* Los Iiuiids IhjriOian aiuargamcnte, diciendo, que dc cl nuiica rccibi- 
oron nml iriUuiniciito.”— •Herrera, Hist. General, doc. vi. lib. v. eap. i. 

t If we way <'re(Ut Herrera, ho distributed a bimdrcd and eighty loads 
tff silver awl twenty of gold among his followers ! * ** Mandd sacar do su 
rowuia wsw <le <'ieuto i ocheuta cargas do Plata i veinto do Oro, i las 
repartiu.” (1 >fe. v. lib. vii. cap. ix.) A load was what a man could easily 
rairy. Stuh a : tateweiit taxes our credulity, but it is difficult to set tho 
pniper liwiii credulity, in wbat relates to this laud of gold. 
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patient and intrepid in their execution. His buiIy wan 
covered with the Bears of his battles, till the natural plain- 
ness of his person ^vas converted almost into doformitj. 
lie must not be judged bj his closing eainpaign, wlum, 
depressed bj disease, he yielded to the suprritjr genius of 
his rival ; but, b}' his numerous expeditions !»y Lmd and 
by water, for the com|ueHt (d Peru and tht‘ reimoj* Pluli, 
Yet it may he doubted wlietlier lie pos>esved iiimmi- 

tmii <puilities, either as a warrior or an a man, that, in 
ordinary circumstanees, wuuld have raiio-tl him Im di‘>tinc- 
tion. lie was one of the thnag or, to speak more tii.'iij, 
of the two asHoeiutes, who had the gtHsl forlnno .md 
glory to iimk(* one. <»[ the most splendid dif^f'«‘Verii - in the 
Western World. He idiares largely in ihr m-di; af this 
with Pizarro ; fur when he liid not neeompany dm* leiuh.T 
in his periiuim expeditions, ho taintributi'd h- - t'» their 
success by his (‘Xertions in the coleukm. 

Vet Ills eonnertiMU with that chief can hai dly !<*• cmi- 
sitler(!d a iurtunate <‘ircumstance in hi,i cam-r. A paJinm*- 
ship hetwiM.'U imliviihials fur di.^CMVfry mid t tc-epe * in yet 
likely to be very stu-upuloU'diV tdisnaed, e,pr*'hdg^ *e.y men 
more accuhttuned to govern teditTs than to g/orro iheiio 
selves. If causes |V»r discord do not iUT'te |.(r|dng, ihre ttiH 
bo sure to .spring up on division of tbe r-pod. Ilm ibi^=i 
iissudatiun wim paiiienlarly iIba:iHort«'d, |A,r fhr d faai- 
giiinc, and conhiling tiunper of Alimigro wim no io,:iirb fur 
the cut'll find crafty policy of Pi/.arro ; iwA Im- itiviiri- 
ably circumvented by bis companion, wbi’Uigrr lhf.-;r irs|>i!C* 
tive intercits came in ctdli«iMii, 
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. still the final ruin of Ahnagro n,ay he fety 
umself. He made two capital blunders. The first was 
appeal to arms by the seizure of Cuzco.- The deter- 
nnnatmn of a boundary-line was not to be settled by arms 
was a subject for ^bitration ; and if arbitrators could no; 

til "b r: to the decision of 

no; then 1 ’ 

then have resorted to negotiation, _ above all, to 

ct 0 . lie had seen enough of Pizarro to know that he was 

no to he trusted. Almagro did trust him. and he paid for 
It With Ills life, ^ 



CIIAFrEll HI. 


-^IXARRO RKVLsira cx^zco.'^umnk'sm nr.TruNS to r,\sTn k.— in'! 

tONCl IMPIUftONMENT.”"-COMMI.S.SIONi;RS SKXt TO ri'.Ul'.-MttSTlLN 
Tlia WITH THE INCA-- ACnVK AHMI NIMHATION 
CONZALO PIZAUEO. 

153 <), 1540 . 

O.v tlio departure of Im brother in pursuit of Ahoogro* the 
Marquess Francisco Fizarro, as we have ^een, rrinrnei! to 
Lima, There he anxiously awaitet! (lie neailt of the cam- 
paign ; and on receiving the welcoitie tiding*^ of the victory 
of Las Salinas, ho instantly made preparatienn fur Ids 
marcdi to Cuzco. At Xauxa, however, he was lotig dctaimnl 
by the distracted state of the country, and still Ion ;it, as it 
would seem, by a reluctance to entiw the Peruvian capltai 
while tln^ trial of Almngro was pl'^liin;,^ 

Ho was met at Xauxa lij the tniirf^hars son Idego, who 
had been siuit to the coast by Hernando Fizarro. The 
young man was fdled with the mont gloomy apprclimi'i'miei 
respecting his father's fate, and he be?»msgh| the govrnnir 
not to allow h’w brother to do Idm any vi*4*iire. Fi/.arfo, 
who received Fiego with much npparenl kimIric'iH, 
take heart, as no harm should come in bin father ;* iphlitii:, 

* <l{Xo, i|af mi Uivjr^t* fiif jjutiA rrh:^, e'-r'-g4r r rtii 4 , ut, si-c 

PaJic fycH' e4«rriw.’''“«Hcrtvra, lli»u Clre«ffAh t-, hb. t-., ra|i e.i. 
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that he trusted their ancient friendship would soon be 
renewed. The youth, comforted by these assurances, took 
his way to Lima, where, by Pizarro’s orders, he was received 
into his house, and treated as a son. 

The same assurances respecting the marshars safety 
were given by the governor to Bishop Valverde, and some 
of the principal cavaliers who interested themselves in 
behalf of the prisoner.* Still Pizarro delayed his march 
to the capital ; and when he resumed it, he had advanced 
no farther than the Hio de Ahancay when he received 
tidings of the death of his rival. He appeared greatly 
shocked by the intelligence, his whole frame was agitated, 
and ho remained for some time with his eyes bent on the 
ground, showing signs of strong emotion.f 

Such is the account given by his friends. A more pro- 
bable version of the matter represents him to have been 
perfectly aware of the state of things at Cuzco. When the 
trial was concluded, it is said he received a message from 
Ilcrnamlo, inquiring what was to be done with the prisoner. 
Ho answered in a few words : Deal with him so that he 
shall give us no more trouble. It is also stated that 

'**' Q\io h haria asi como lo dccia, i- quo 8U dcseo no era otro, sino ver 
cl Heiuo on j»a 7 . ; i quo on lo quo tocaba al Adclantado, perdicse cuidado, 
quo bulvcria 4 toner cl antigua amiatad con dl.'’ — Ilerrcra, Hist. General, 
doc. vi. lib. ir,y cap. ix. 

f Pt'dro Pizam), Dcscub. y Conq., ]MS. Ho oven sbccl many tears, 
thrramo mudittn l(t</ru)ia«j according to Herrera, wlio evidently gives 
bim siuall credit for tUem. — Ibid., dec. vi. lib. vi. cap. vii. ; — Conf. 
lib. V. cap. i. 

Rcppondid, quo bidcso do nmnera, quo ol Adclantado no los 
puider.o cu mas ulborotos,'** (Ibid., dec. vi. lib. vi. cap. vii.) “He todo 
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Hernando, afterwards, wlien labouring under the obloquy 
caused by Almagro’s death, shielded himself under instruc- 
tions affirmed to have been received from the governor.'^ It 
is quite certain that, daring Ins long n‘sidenee at Xauxa, 
the latter was in constant communication with Chizeo ; and 
that had he, as Valverdo repeatedly urgcil him, f quiekoiu^d 
his march to that capital, ho might easily hav<* pr(*v<nitod 
the consummation of the tragedy. Ah connnandrrdn -rhicf, 
Almagro’s fate was in his hands ; and, wliatt‘v«*r his iovn 
partisans may affirm of his innocencf% tin* impartial judg- 
ment of history must Indd him (apially amo»untalih* with 
Hernando for the di*ath of ids associate. 

Neither did his subsequent conduct shmv niiv nnimrso 
for these pruc(‘edings, lie entered (Uir who 

was present there to witne’^.s it, nnudst thr ilonridi of 
clarions and trumpeta, at the head af his inarfi.d eavah-iob', 
and dressed in the n<;h suit presented hiju by with 

the proud hearing and j^ytnm iiiien ttf a eoin|UiT»*r | Wlo-u 
Diego dc Alvarado uppli«*d to hiju f(?r tin* g‘»vriinu»'nt <♦! tin* 
southern provine«*s, in the* name fd the yoiim*' Al:oa;-;ro, 

csto,” Kjijtiaall, :'u}ii*h*r «I L»* I*?,;;., .t 

lui jairio i cl <ic otriii fpu’ loi cBm i|«{j»irrnu iioinr .m* r':a *:4 

Es|arntll, 3LS. 

* Herrera, C*’riic};ib i|<r. v;. IJ*. v. c;g!, L 
litllo fthnrl of tlmt of a ryn}!cujjt»*j;srv^ niucc .it «!•";, i.*- *;•!, 

from ihe enrrcf»|*oa«lf'nc«* «-f ?hc t ini4 ihr’ ni^-s ],au 
hy their own ■ ■ falo m. cap. \a. 

t Carte t!f* Viilvcfi;.' ;»! hajip*a.!iil..r, MS. 

X Ka I'Slc airtlisj il h* t!s<ha i ,h4.»4 •Iri » | f,. I rin.;4..}- 

D. FratC‘» « I tpiul CUir*J cmU i VrB!|4.» r *44 

(h martas c|ne fut* d Into cim epic t nU^d* C'.-srte 4c f-St •.i.a:!, ’ll 
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^vllom Ills father, as \ve have seen, had consigned to his 
protection, Pizarro answered, that ‘‘the marshal, hy his 
rebellion , had forfeited all claims to the government. ’ ’ And, 
wiien ho was still further urged by the. cavalier, he bluntly 
broke oif the conversation by declaring that “ his own terri- 
tory covered all on this side of Planders I ” — intimating, 
no doubt, by this magnificent vaunt, that he would endure 
no rival on this side of the water. 

In the same spirit, he had recently sent to supersede 
Bcnalcazar, the Conqueror of Quito, who, he was informed, 
aspired to an independent government. Pizarro’s emissary 
had orders to send the offending captain to Lima ; but 
Bchalcazar, after pushing his victorious career far into the 
north, had returned to Castile to solicit his guerdon from 
the Emperor. 

To the complaints of the injured natives, who invoked his 
])rotection, he showed himself strangely insensible, while 
the followers of Ahuagro be treated with undisguised con- 
tempt. Tlic estates of the leaders were confiscated, and 
transferred without ceremony to his own partisans. Her- 
nando had made attempts to conciliate some of the opposite 
faction by acts of liberality, but they had refused to accept 
any tiling from the man whose hands were stained with the 
hlood (jf their commaiulcr.f The governor held to them no 

* Curia (Ir. ICspiiiul], "MB. “ 3Mui asperanicnto lo responditS el Crover- 
iiwlorv, que hu Govcvnaciou no tenia Tenuino, i quo llegaba hasta 

FlundcH.”-— lUrrcra, lliit. General, dec. vi. lib. vi. cap. vii. 

*{• “ Avia qu<*ri(!(> hiwr an:i"o3 do principalcs do Chile, y ofrccidolcs 
4:nv.i iivpurtijnicnton y no lo avian aooptado ni querido.” — Pedro Pizarro, 
IH'!srub. y Citnq., MB. 
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sucli encouragement ; and many were reduced to such alyect 
poverty, that, too proud to expose their wretcluHlness to the 
eyes of their conquerors, they withdrew from the {‘ity, ami 
sought a retreat among the neighbouring mountains.* 

For his own brothers he provided by such ample rc/xir- 
timientoSy as excited the munnurs of his adluTonts. He 
appointed Gonzalo to the command of a Ktr<»ng force des- 
tined to act against the natives of Charcas, a hardy peo|)le 
occupying the territory assigned by the Cra%vn to Ahnagro, 
Gonzalo met with a sturdy resistance, but, after s«u«e 
severe fighting, succeeded in reducing tin* lu’civincc to 
obedience. He was recompensed, together with Hernando, 
who aided him in the conquest, by a large grant in the 
neighbourhood of Foreo, the productive mines which ha<l 
been partially wrought under the Inca.^. Tint Wmtmy 
thus situated, embraced part of those silver hills of Fotoiif 
which have since supplied Europe with sudi of the 

precious metals. Hernando comprehended the capahiliticH 
of the ground, and he began working the ndm h on a more* 
extensive scale tlian that hitherti) adopfod, tliMugh it dm’ii 
not appear that any altemjit wuh tium mmlo to p«‘ni lrate 
the ricli crust td Fotosht A htw years more wrr*^ to elapmi 

* ** VinuLilmi <>y tn <li», ttoo'rtrt# aittW**, v 

aadtindo pw l<w umntri drscgjirnjdeii jwr no p;sfr»Tr hu’r tir« 

tirnen olm rojia <|tsr M' vrslir tino roja 4r lo« c<»ii b* 

dr. MS. 

•f* ‘H'on la ^luirUkiT \\risri HmiarMlo Pi/.^rro ?o thr *•* 

tierra agont time Imn drNoddrrto i tirwod'O n md.ii 4-u b--® '5ir« tii4ir|*#u 
xwiiws rirjti tie tiro i plai+i, dr t|ur lo» tpot.-.!*-'* i frje.*,* iral*-* dr- V. M. r, 4 ik 
dia M' Irofrreen i barer ea»a ll I Jiiptfvlof , , 

ile Puerto Virj»», std. dc Julji, 
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before tbe i^paniards were to brin^ to light the silver 
quarrieH that lay hidden in the bosom of its inountaiiis.-®!^ 

It was now the great business of Hernando to collect a 
<itiantitj of treasure to take with him to Castile. 
Kt‘arly a year had elapsed Hinco Almagro’s death ; and it 
was full time that he should return and present himself at 
Court, whore Diego de Alvarado and other friends of the 
iiianihah who had long since left Peru, were industriously 
mainiaiiiiug the elaims of the younger Almagro, as well as 
deinnuding rodress fi>r the WTongs done to his father. But 
Hernamlo looked confidently to his gold to dispel the accu- 
wUiun!4 ngaini^t Linn 

Ilefore hin departure he counselled his brother to beware 
of the ** niou of Chili/' as Almagro's followers were called; 
desperate men, who would stick at nothing, he said, for 
reveiig<*. He hc.Htmght the governor not to allow them to 
cimmnt ti*g«’tlu‘r in any number w'ithiu fifty miles of his 
j»eri4oii ; if he tlld it would be fatal to biin. And ho con- 
tdudeil by reeimmicuding a strong body guard; *‘for I/’ he 
lidded, i'hall not be hero to watch over you/' But the 
gitvi riiHf laughed at the idle fears, as ho termed them, of 
Ilia br*il!o'r, bidding the latter take no thought of him, “ as 
every hair in the heads of Almagro's followers was a 


• tir' il Kmjirmvlur, MS,, tkl Cuxco, iii. dc Nov. 1530. 

I*r4r^» y t*‘*«^*^ MS. Montesiiios, AihuiIor, MS., 

f-iln tor wtU kiimvu of tho manner in ivliidi lliomincs 

wrir 4i«rp%rrr4 ly an Imtiau who pulled a bush out of ilic ground 
In ilir aquanuty «f iilvcr gkbulcft was attached. Tho 

W..8 tmi n>ei»lrr«a ull IW5. Tho account is given hy Acosta, 

lilli, Sf, \h 
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gxmrantcc for liis safety.”* lie <lkl not know the c'lini'aetcr 
of liis ciiGinics so well as Hernando. 

The latter soon after ein1>arkcd at Lima in the 
of 1530. lie did not take the route of Panama, f^r In* liml 
heard that it was the intention of the antliorits*'^ th»*re to 
detain him. JTc made a dreuitmis passa^<\ ihrrj'rnr \ hy 
way of Afcxico, landed in the hay of Tecc»an!''fH e, and was 
making his way across the narrow slip th.tl divides the 
great oceans, wlicn he was arrested Ufifl to the 

capital. But tlie ViccTO}^ Mfmdo7,a did mtt enn j*lrr that he 
had a right to d(*tnin Itiin, ami he was sntlVre.l !-» ■» :id»:irL 
at Vera Cruz, and to ]»na‘eed (ui his veyag**. Sfi;l Ije did 
not deem it safe to trust himself in S|».iin whliMut farfhiT 
advices. He aceordimrly put in at one of tie* Azm?-*-'', 
ho remained until he eouhl cmnmnnii’ale v itli iituin-* He 
had some powerful friends at Cotirt, and hy tlsohi he wuh 
encouraged to present himself hefm*e the Knii.rrer. He iimk 
their advic«\ and .slmrtly after, remdied th.e Spaoldt t‘r-.a'4| m 
Hofoi y.f 

The Court was at Vidlad<»lid ; hut Ihonaad'*, :• j,.* e-ade 
his entrance into that dtv with gn^at fitmtp .^nH a di-’A'n’ .-f 

* Hi L (M-ju-j.te **•»'• '>>1. l-I*. e " 

l*t l IJ, lilt. iii. I Xsi.- < Hie. Ur !,i« h;.’!, 

vtir'Ori r.iui.’t <|«r jsoe.a >\p r j’sijOta rn i a ,r. .. 

<l«r lit* atlmnlr M-riMti-i r^joe. irrr, ]**-'-e|nr ■> > 

nirtfnr. Si fi, V»r^?m S* fe-j-.n nrCaifj, vo jsr i*.u-s;3sr 

wfliida tm t|i}rs!.4;i tijr}n»»n:t. ii?.*;*.’! ..Set 

qnv Ir nui:;re. Y uhtii^undtt al f-.r." |v •■i-. 

Fizumt, Brwiilj, y rHnr|,, MS. 

t Crirla ili* Ilrrimn4t» Pisoirre Kin»«*-ri3’L4r, ||.e, 

(ifn. drr. vi, 1;!*, tl, ra|», x.— "Mtmlrftiiee, Ana.Ur’i, *1 ^ « i y- •, 
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hh TiuH.ui riches, luct with a reception colder than he had 
anticipated. - For this he was mainly indebted to Diego dc 
Alvarado, who was then residing there, and wdio, as a cava- 
lier of honouralilc standing, and of high connections, had 
eoiL^itlerahlo, iidhience. lie had formerly, as we have seen, 
hj his timely Interposition, more than once saved the life of 
Ilcnuuidi*; and ho had consented to receive a pecuniary 
ohligation fr(»m him to a large amount. But all were now 
forgiftten in tlie recollection of the wrong done to his com- 
innmler ; and, true to the trust reposed in him hy that chief 
in his dying hutir, he had come to Spain to vindicate the 
claiiiiH of tlm yuung Almagro. 

But although eoldly received at first, Ilcimando’s pre- 
and hi.i own ver.sion of the dispute' with Almagro, 
nidod hy tie* ‘pddeu arguments which ho dealt with no 
^^tinteil hand, (diecked the current of indignation, and the 
opinion of hiH judges seemed for a time suspended- 
Alvarado, a eavaher more accustomed to tlic prompt and 
dfci Ive 10, i loll td a eiuup than to the tortuous intrigues of a 
court, elndVd at tlm delay, and challenged Hernando to 
Blithe tlo'ir ipmnvl hy single combat. But his prudent 
advi‘i‘t*arY hud no diuure to leave the issue to such an ordeal ; 
itiid tlio utFair wuH speedily terminated hy the death of 
Alvrmiib* him- * if, which happened five days after the clial- 
Iriige, An « Ko opportune naturally suggested the 

* (loiiiarn, Hint, do Us Imb, cap.oxlui. 
f ** |\ iH la uiiiorto <lo dc Alvarado, quo 

*tjrr4;i»i r** « u » bn'u dta«, lu* ftiu aospcTha do vcmeiio;’---Hcrrera, Hist. 
ClrUriiil, ‘Ire. vu Lit- viiL t‘uj>, ix. 
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But liis accusations had not wholly fallen to the jccromul ; 
and Hernando Pizarro had carried ineasurca with too higli 
a hand, and too grossly outraged puhlii* sentiment to he 
permitted to escape. lie received no htrinal sentence, hut 
ho was imprisoned in tlio strong fortress of Medina del 
Campo, ■where ho was allowed to remain for twemty jr*ars» 
when in loGO, after a generation had nearly passed away, 
and time had, in some measure, thrown its softening veil 
over the past, he was suffered to regain Ids hluTty.* But 
he came fortli an aged man, hent down with infirmities and 
hrolcen in spirit,— an object of pity, rather than indignation. 
Rarely has retributive justice been nuged out in fuller mea- 
sure to offenders so high in authority,— most rarely in 
Castile, t 

Yet nernando bore this long imprisiumvent with mi 
equanimity which, liad it been founded on principle, miglit 
command our respect. Ho saw brothers and kindred, all on 
whom he leaned for support, cut off one after anotluH’ ; 
his fortune, in part, confiscatetl, while h«" was invsdvcd in 
expensive litigation for the remainder ;l bin fumo hliglitod, 

* This «Uu* is l»y Quininna, fioui 4 L-r '.rras unVinUrU l,v 

HrtttafHltrg gnuulMiiJ, in \inil»ratimi of thr liuc *4 m itn? 

year 

t Nuliwro, IkWs«m Humsrb, MS, — Pbi»riH ihflhhs^, 

IhiRtre#, |». .'MI.— MfmtrfsIjiMs, Atnuilri, MS., auu I A:;!*.- IMsj. 

<!i* Ins rafi. rxlii- 

(Mra tif T«»rrrs givrs a nnal trthtfrt in p »■* 

thi; f-ilvt-f tititH** «»!' Mill «»wfjr 4 hy ni muI 

nuftllicr diruinrsit uf urntU %h^ iMfr, 
thmmmd hf ll»«! flr«-t ffum iVru. 4i:- 

Miulrul, |». Ml.) 1 it ',!ri| |s| |*| i|j|MV. 
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hm career closed in an nntimelj liour, liimself an exile in 
tlic heart of his own country yet ho bore it all with the 
coTistaiu’y of a eourageons spirit. Though very old when 
released, he still survived several years, and continued 
to the extraordinary ago of a hundred.^ He lived long 
enough to sts'. friends, rivals, and foes, all called away to 
their a<aannit before him. 

ll eriuuuh) Pi /.arm xvas, in many respects, a remarkable 
character. Ih' was the elde.st of the brothers, to whom ho 
was related only by tlio father's side, for he xvas horn in 
w(‘dhick, of honourable parentage on both sides of his 
lmuM\ In his early years ho received a good education, — 
good for the time. Ho was taken by his father, while quite 
voun r. to Italy, ami there learned the art of war under the 
Hrimt (‘apfain. Little is known of his history after his 
rolurii trf ; Init, when his brother had struck out for 

hiimudf IttH lirilliunt career of di.scovery in Peru, llenuindo 
convr ntrd to take part in his adventures. 

Ho wiiH mtH‘h drfrrred to by Francisco, not only as his 
older hrotlior. hut from Ida superior education and his know- 
ledge* of adhirs. He was ready in his perceptions, fruitful 
In rt*^«»nrci s and posHCSsed of great vigour in action. 

I ? t’**- ^fttrqws ik la ConqiuHn, wi0» a Uberal 

|,rtj, 5 «ii h>‘in -ui Ml, no- ;»!.-•> Pi/.arrc» y Orchuna, Vunmes Ilustrcs, p. 342, 

s,tr4 th%» ^ 2. 

• .n.j.i'ir, fumnrtp* tho grtmtvRt boon, in IMv.arro y 

lift limitin'* Uiui Hravi'n can confer I “Duilc Dios, pov todo, el 

0..4V-O i {mri fue tan Intga, que (^^vcdio <k' cieu 

(Vitf-itirs m !'• 312 .) According to the suc.to i>onu*\vhat partial 

l|rsi*.,od'» iUmI, lie luul IWed, III the odimr of sanctity 
** ViUcfiilH ^p:ri,arr a tnolif, y saUr morir, quaudu llcgd la mucrtc.” 
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TJioiigli courageous, lie was cautious ; an«l Li-; couilscIb, 
wlion not warped by passion, were wise and wary. I kit he 
had other qualities, \Yhich more than CDnnt(‘rhrdanecd the 
good roHulting from excellent parts and attainioenfH, IliH 
ambition and avarice were insatialile. He was snp(’rcilio«H 
even to his e<pials ; and lie had a vindictive* f<*n!nei\ which 
nothing could appease. Thus, instead of uidi!^!r his brother 
in the Con(|uest, he was the evil genius tlmt hlitdited his 
path, ilc conceived from the first an unwarrnnfahle con- 
tempt for Almagro, whom he regarded as his brotlu'r's 
rival, instead of what he then was, the faith fid partner of 
his fortunes. I le treated him with personal iiidi;tiiity, and, by 
his intrigueii at C’ourt, had the means fd' thmv': him mmsihio, 
injury. He fell into Almagro s hands, and had nr;iriy paid 
for these wrongs witli his life. This was not to he forgiven 
by Hernando, and ho coolly waited for the hour of revenge, 
Ycd, the execution of Almagro was a most 'iin|»olilic ii4!t ; 
for an evil passion can rarely he gratifiod wiih itnpuiuty. 
liiTuantlo tliought to Imy off justice with tlo* *0'M of Poru. 
Ih* had studiod human nnfure on its weal a?i-l ui.-lr,| fdiJe. 
an«i he ex|M'CtiHl to profit by it. F«irtuna!»yv, 1;.* was ile- 
c'fiviiL He hat], indeed, his revengi* ; lait iijo hniir of liis 
rovt-nge was that of his nun. 

Tin* disorderly fatale of Peru was ^nrh d«'iiiriii*| the 
immediate iiit«Tpn:.ifmn ,.f government. In iIh- yrm^rfd 
li-amce that pmailed there, the riglitn fU tie* livJ-an niul nf 
the Kpanhird w«*re equally trampled uroh-r Yh t|i,* 

Mihject WHS one td great diflieulty ; for Pi/;-ir!,/:ri mihmliv 
was now firmly e«t,iiliU?^!md over the miniry, ifldeli iiiclf 
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v;iis too remote from Castile to le readily controlled at 
home, rizarro, moreover, was a man not easy to be 
ni^o’oaelHHU cooiklcnt in his own strength, jealous of inter- 
iVreiiee, ami posHCsscd of a fiery temper, which would kindle 
into a llairn^ at the least distrust of the government. It 
witultl uni answer to send out a commission to suspend him 
iVnm file ('xcreiso of his authority until liis conduct could he 
invr dime with Cortes and other great colo- 

nial i.llijM ri, nu wlio.se rooted loyalty the Crown could 
fioilM' Utlv rt'iy. Tizarro’s loyalty sat, it xvas feared, too 
rr-htly (111 him to Ik* a powerful rc.straint on his movements; 
uiid tlirn* not wanting those among his reckless fol- 
ln\x\ r . whi m case of c.xtrcmity, would be prompt to urge 
him to throw olf IiIb allegiance altogether, and set up an in- 
government for himself. 

So!in‘ one was to be sent out, therefore, who should 
|,*r , h. 'ome Hoti, a controlling, or at least, concurrent 

pnwrr with thf* dangiTou.H ehiof, while ostensibly he should 
art v in Hil»r»r(linalion to him. The person selected 
f-.r ihih tlrh-’alf! minsiim, xvns the Licentiate Vaca do Castro, 
a no uiiH-r cf tlie Kojal Amlieuco of Valladolid. Ho was a 
li-mm d jodion a man of iuti’grity and wisdom, and though 
i.(<! ier.l nun i, had so imieli address, and such knowledge 
ih rhauHirr wmild enable him readily to turn the rc- 
; t.f othors to liiH own account. 

Ill > rumiih^;d(m wjiH guarded in a way w'hich sliowcd the 
of the government, lie was to appear 
l.dtisv ri;mrro in tin* capacity of a royal judge; to consult 
with liifii m tlu! redresH of grievauceH, especially virith 
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reference to the unfortunate natives ; to concert measures for 
the prevention of future evils ; ami, alsovc alh to possess 
himself faithfullj of the condition of the country in all its 
details, and to transmit intelligence of it to the ( ^nirtof 
Castile. But, in case of Pizarro’s death, ho was to pro- 
duce his warrant as royal governor, ami as aueh to elaiin the 
obedience of tho authorities throughout tlio laml - 
Events showed tho wisdom of providing fi»r this latter 
contingency.* 

The licentiate, thus commissioned, <|uitted his <|uiet 
residence at Valladolid, embarked at ^^eville, in tin* autumn 
of 1540, ami, after a tedious vtmige acrosn th(‘ Afhintie, ho 
traversed the iHihmus, and, encountering a inn’t’e sjcn 
tem}>eHts on the Paeilic, that had nearly sent Ida frail hark 
to tho bottom, put in with her, a mere wreck, at the 
northerly port of Buenavontura.f The allairs of tlie etHuilry 
were in a state to require his presenctr. 

TIic civil war which had lately distraelinl tin* land had 
left it in so unHottled a state, that the agjtatinn {’Modnm'd 
long after the imnunliato hu«l cea.'MnL Tid* wiin 

especially tho ease among tho natives. In lie* \inhiii 
transfer of rquirtirnkutos^ the pofir Imlian hardly i.new f*i 

* l’<*<lro I’jyarro, y MS.- lie*, tlv Iij.l,, 

cap. fxUj.-'— lirrrrfSi, lljiU <*rni*rjih tkr, vi, LU, v*... « .-.p-, f\, 

Aniifik'f, ifi-iC, Tlib »«■».? *•1' ■■ ‘ a 

iiiyitrr)* in lies f«?)rrraii uf fttwvmurvdf \ \ rfrao*, 

Frrvrfirieij 4r! ripiritn «irl Ilry, fa» ?jn njiaCrr, i.” f . |f 4 , 

•f* Or, ai iIh* pinl i.sikrr kr r.,r,rJ, IV e . , IVdf** 

PiKirm puimiftglj miuakii, iwn nv»i M-yf rn i* -.t *|*,r %|..i 

4t? ik*.(‘»»f.arr8r r» la Bwua Vtrmna, aiif.»inr' 

Dejsetib. y, MH» 
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whom hv. WAS to look us his nmstcr. Tlio fierce struggles 
iH'twvHUi the rival cliioftaius left him equally in doubt whom 
he wan ii> ri'gnni as tlm rulers of tho laud. As to the 
authority of a eoiunujii sovereign, across the waters, para- 
mount ov«‘r alh he held that ill still greater distrust; for 
what wa:- tlio authority which could not command theobedi- 
<*ni'e even td its tuvn varsals The Inca Jtlauco was not 
[lew in filling lulvautage of this state of feeling. lie left 
hiH oh.-cine fo'tne-scH in the depths of the Andes, and 
e^4abl!‘do d hiuuodf witli a strong hod}' of followers in the 
mMunt.ain e-ajufry lying hetweeu Cuxeo and the coast. 
br,e.u thin retfi'al he made descents oti the neighbouring 
planfjitloii dr' trMying the houses, sweeping oT tho cattle, 
and ime’ tlie poopha He fell on travellers, as they 

were jouj fe eing id tjidy or in caravans from tho coast, and 
put thmi to death it is toll hy his miemies— with cruel 
tMitufe Suede d* faehnieuts were, sent against him, from 
time to fiijie, hut Viithout « tfeet. Some ho eluded, Others 

l.e ill feat* d ; and, on one (leeahion, cut oiF a party of thirty 

frtu.prm, fo ii man. f 

At huerth. ri/arro found it neecssarj to send a con- 
i/eh l aMe f e ee under Ida hrotlmr Uuttzalo against tho Inca. 

^ s 'i 'j o.j» iifrsi iMH {{tir u<a IfH ull/.cn qiu' tii un gran 

S' rr; t '.sv-..:.*. ijiw ;»»‘a |Mc|»au ujU'S r:}|niuni’M cmitm otros; y 

io *eM lO i atjutd ijm* vt-tj/r al ntni, ponjuc nca 

r i,'» s«' «e**' ’*** < ’*'pjJan jM'lre j’niiU'a oUo, cHtatido CM- 

6 n!i S »'»»4 - taflaU*' VidvMih* al KtnlHTailor, iStS. 

1' Urun.il, A.-r, -ii, lUi. %'i. rap. 'Puarra, 

|i4-6, n'i>, ^ f’.u'ss Of Kfipitiall, tic Valvndc al 

I , :r-|<ct , MH, 

IjO. It, 
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The liJirdy Indian encountered his enemy several times in 
the rough passes of the Cordilleras. lie was usually 
beaten, and sometimes with heavy loss whicdi he repaired 
with astonishing facility ; for lie always eemtrived to make 
his escape, and so true wmre his followers, that in delhinec 
of pursuit and ambuscade, he fouml a safe slielter in the 
secret liaunts of the sierra. 

Thus haflled, Pizarro determined to try the elFeet of 
pacific overtures. lie sent to the Inca, heth in his own 
name, and in that of the Bishop of Cuzen, wlmm tlio 
Peruvian prince held in reverence, to invite him to enter 
into negociation.*^ kfaneo juapiioMced, and indicated .as ho 
liad formerly done with Ahnagro, the valley of Yueny, an 
the scene of it. The governor repaired thitlmr, at the 
appointed time, well guarded, anti tt> |tr<»pitiate tio* har- 
barian monarch, sent him a rich pnvHcut by the <»f an 
African slave. The slave was iuc*t on the route hj a |uuiy 
of the Inca*s men, who, whether with or witlumt their 
master’s order.s, cruelly munlercil him and hore n!!’ the 

^ 'Hu' (Irrliard the v, v.c-j i u e, r e ...» 

tjc liad frrn lain fay <iln-i'<;t 5 .rr Itv {rjlire «•’; . {*,' e j 

liin inferiority ttt tiu* lutU'i', L»‘ riU'l ti.-t ].*• < cr-. rr I’O ,’.’ . •: },uu 

UtC piVrrner. Tho };i v.i, ■ e .;n jg.e:i 4 

Pt :i Ijusit)'* Ai l in»‘-s ',u»’ ufots o .,-.. 'm r •} ' J.rfl •*<»■. i . ;?< 
yo vcniile 4 Li tirnu rn liMjnLre Av M. ; .t.> 

inui 1»» ruLiu ; y r,Mr I >• 1 4 U-- y;./, 

rl <|nr (!r7i:i <•! inr.t t 'a *. ; - 1,.,;^ ■ , •. 

;d |.'f>!H’riiii«!nr, qjurfr <l«>e,r i.ur l»* I* p. -j-A v ; nj-u- 5. a 

Vfsjjr ii lui tie rjste f! <pi»* Jet l.’i'ii.i *i'-> j / a,*,.* 4 hijm it% 

vnurfie Av (‘n^lillji j|!se Jo* Pi ‘J y 

jurf-ro ;; t'l t|iir r>to I«n tlrf* jairr jh'i !■» ty-.'” ! .?, l.r,],,, +, n-. i,e;. 

ur Vulvrtfic fd K?iij«‘ra4'*r, MS. 
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tfi tiu'ir f|nai1(i' '. ri/atrro ref^ent^ul lliis ontrai.'*e hj another 

yfi lUf^ro 

Anir>ii‘,t the Inflhui pri^nniTH was niie of tlio Inca’s wives, 

H yeuii|4 aiel heautilul WHinan, tti wlunn he v/as said to bo 
foielly uttaelieih Thr» e^vt^vnor cn’cItTi'd her to ho stripped 
iifiled, hound tt> n tree* and* in preseneo of the camp, 
to he sieouryd wilh ind-. and then fdiot to death with 
amnva. The v.r«Urh» d vi.iim h«*ro iho oxtuaition of the 
;Hi*nlener willt ’ urpiTone^ fortitude. She did lUit heg for 
inerey, wliere none to he iMun«L Xol a coinplaiiit, 
MOirr^ Iv u e'.eaped her under the inilieliou of tlioso 

t^'rrihh' tornieiit ', Tiie ip^-'U (Nmfpu’ror^ were iunazed at 
ihi?' |nnver of endurane*’ in a dtdieatc* wnnuau, aiul they 
expre:-'e'd tlndr a'hnii.Uieii. while they eetudemned the eviudty 
of llodr eronnr.eol'-r. in thtdr heart Yet eoustaney 
under the no. .1 rA*'n;ri;ii;to‘; tortur<‘;4 tliai hmnau cruelty 
ean infiet $■*. ahsu^^'t tie* e.t$i\ereal cdiaraeterotit* <ff the 
Ainerieim Itidian. 

Ih/.arre jpev pi*’p!ired, a > the TOO d <*!iertual means ol 
idierl,irj!.<; ihe^'.e di'ordef^ njurutg file natives, to establish 
orulriiieiitH in the heiirl of the ilisajlVcted country. These 

* I/..-' O; \ »!:;4 ’■«, llir) nj.riily ouiuUnjUi 

hrrs 'lAcs '■! *':■ ‘u-n, I pr<l{r. P«an’(>, OtU 

Rtsl o* -4 irO-^ ■■*<'■ »• *.* 1 .8 y.-f<ri;4 l>'n o-voji'lu Sr uiia 

3 .^vs Cr laj.r.i-* .’jV-r Iv \ v:0'>‘ol>n rfTMOiun <pu* pnr 

, l-.a. ICe... ji. 'ct iij .1 ;d osfUJpt*-/. Ui-.jne^s m Ytimy, 

VHO-.ir .-.u . ..h p»r saa laula qne nnuiyn 

4 3 ;,o Ol fptO rn*.;i cn’.ihla^ V ulia 

f^rl *';■;» SI--C ..5 « ?l t.eurl i|t5:{tl«lo ftJ'i }Ael;iO j'*te>i<’r<»n 

o Av-n'-e'* |‘4Voi’t‘ it u»i U’u-aro imwv 

ru tl lln ‘.I*, y tNos'i.f MS. 
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settlements wliicli received tlie digiiiHed name of cities, 
miglit bo regarded in the light of niilitai*j colonies* Tlie 
lionses were tisuallj built of stone* to which were {ubh^I the 
various public offices, and sometimes a fortress. A iiumi- 
eipal corporation was organised. Betilers wore invited by 
the distrihuticin of large tracts of land in tlui noiyhhMur- 
boodi witli a stipulated number of Indian vansalH tt> t'arh. 
The soldiers then gathered there, Boim^tiines iie«aim|mtdod 
by their wives atul families ; for the womeii of Castile seem 
to have disdalnetl the impediments of sex, in the ardour oi 
conjugal attachment, or It may be of romantic utivcutiire. 
A populous Bf*ttiement rapidly grew up in tbii wildertii!f4S» 
allbrding protection to the surnmndiiig territory, niid 
furnishing a commercial ih'imt bir the caintitryi and 
an armed force ready iit all limes to muiiitain public 
order* 

Sucdi a settlement was tlml now nmdo at (limiiiaiiga, 
midway hetwium Chixco and .Lima, which eltocltiiilly 
answered its pur|mso l^y guarding the eomiiitiidcationn with 
the coast. AinUher town was bmniicd in tlit» iiiiidiig 
district of tliarcas, under the ii|'<propriaff* iimne of the 
Tilla dc^ la Platii, tin* **i*lly of l^ilver.'* And Fi/jirm, who 
journeyed by a <'iriiiiiton» ronto along the uf the 

soutlierii sea towards Lima, eAtayishcil ihitrily of Ai'e*|u?joi, 
since arisen to wich <miiiinereiiil eelebrily. 

* Vwt 4 Lmtt tmiu'r* llir Afi4 *4 tl ft 

uy » » rl hw\m *lr |iU:4fli, y |s|si, i »>k 

ItnTf'i ; *1*0’ t!>» fallft Iwi.-u } I ..rsi 

C'jimka* rii|*. h,xsv*i* 
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(hic’t- iw»re in lii i favourite capital of Lima, tlm governor 
fuinni abuiHlant cnnmpatiou in attending to its municipal 
conoeniH, and in pri^viding fnr llie expansive growth of its 
|H»pulatioTi. X»»r \vu;i he unmindful of the other rising 
Ni'ttleiiPiitH <»n tlo! ihifltie. He encouraged commerce with 
the remetrr e«deni«',^ north of Hern, uml took mcjiHures for 
hodlitatlng internal intercourse. He stimulated imiustry 
in all its hranche;% paving great attmition to hushandry, 
and importing s»-rdr^ of the didVrejit Kuropeun grains, 
which he had satishictitm, in a short time, to se.e 
tiniving luwirianily in a emuUry where tin! variety of soil 
and clitimt*’ aUMrfh'd a hono! for almost every product.’^ 
AljfVr fdh he pi^niMtfd the working of the mines, which 
{diiudy liegafi to make such retuviiH that thf! most eommoii 
ivi'iicles e| hf«‘ r*'se to exliorldtant [udees, while, the precious 
no lala th»-!ii;odvi‘'i ."ernn'd the {.(idy things of liftle value- 
p.iit th« y MH*n chamoul handn and humd t!n.‘ir way to the 
mother-rtmniry, whejo tiny ne-t* to their true level as they 
ifjhigh'd with tlic general currency of Hurope. The Spa- 
idaid'i foitiul that they had at length reiuditfd tho hnui of 
wldeh they had heeii mi long in f^eurch,—- -the land of gold 
and njHc'f, ihidgraiit'^ Ciuno in greater uuiuhcrs to tho 
reiifiiry* and fipreading i>ver its mirfacn% harmed in tho 
jnrreaFe:itg |w<|‘uliiti» 4 i the most ctfcctual harrier against tho 
isgjiifii! oWjierA id llo! mn\*\ 

♦ *'1 r^.4i 1,1 4 k Imier rsi fs«|mdi.K tnwnw nwrria t{o 

rr •» I 4c ■ IlrJTroi, Hist* Cirnritil, 

t|rr. |J,, » .»|J. 55, 

t Vmu tU Ihi-i,*rr«aMr, Annak?!, MS. 
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<*f liiK qnitr an ini>cnipu]mi?«. He had a handsome 

|H:*i'som v.iih featurp,-, a free, soldier-like 

addiv5-, and a rMolelii}',:: teiuprr, which endeared him to his 
ftiilewcr'-^. Ili:^ wa> hi,'h and adventtUHms, and, wdmt 
wan r«|naily hvi|‘^»i ‘ant, he CMuhl in-pire ethers witli the same 
.spills ai.d !hr»’< d»» jnnch to emon'e the micccss t.>f his enter- 
pri:-*’ -. ih’ an cx-erHiOit eapiain in fjut'riHa wiivi'iuw 
lUi adndral'Ie h :o h r in d*.*rihtfn] and tliilicuU expeditieiiH ; 
hut he had e, tie* enhueed capnelfy fnr a ereat military 
rhi«'f, I'hdl h-' ■; i ’V II riiii ndi-r, h wamhi’-i niid’erimie to he 
railed to liU ! ‘-h ’d'lnaieJS''. 
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ciiArriii; iv. 

<30.N2AI,r> VlZMlUhH Arlios-^ TJir 

ih'-covkuh Till. N.U’«>. r, Nm-'i nr.». ^ **r4 : i 4*« % 

iHiwy Till-; i*i.>i‘A5a or till; ■ itii: M r.. 

vixum HCTruN ly i^nro. 

Gonxalo Vizxnuo mM-jAfil tlo’ nrwA tf I?;.'* npuMhifiiirut hi 
the govcniiiK^iit of Qihtu whh 4 I'lr-iMir*' ; ri>4. *“* 

much fur tlu‘ tliat it ‘-aav«« him »•( anrsmi 

Irulian province, as for tho h«. 14 that i? :■.»• 

tOAV'artlH the east, the fahk‘4 laial of thi«-n?.'4 "‘-i.'o \ v41i;rh 
hail long captivatml the jniaginntiioi of th«' Ifi* 

repaired to )m government Avithimt delay* ao.h r,M 

dilHcuIfy in awalvt-iiing a kindred enthuda-mi f-» hr; own in 
the Ijosom.H of hin follMWer’--. In .v f-Aie . ho mir»!o;r4 

three hundred mid fifty Spaniard-^ atoi o*nr th*inn:ni*l 
IndianH, (hie hundrefl uimI fifty of hi-s rompany wr-r^ 
imnnited, mid all wm'e lopupped in the in--:! f‘n-i.>'nnh 
nmiirier for the tindrrfnking- ll«* purts4*-*l* inorrovi'r* 
agahisfe famine hy a large of prt.iini...n«^* niel an 

immense drove of mnm whirh hdloited In fie- ir*ii,^ 

• II«Tl?fa, IIjsI. err-. %i. I-J. v, *. »aj-. 15 . V.,. liar, 

Cam. liwlt fiifii? li. lili. ‘-u. »':4p. >u: 

»• III*!. *h rul.-,..- 
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It \vu,H the of ITelO, wlicn lie set out on this 

eeh'hrated expeilitien. The first part of the journey was 

atfiuuletl with etunparativ{‘1y little difhculty, while the 
I^panianl:4 wen* yet in the hunl of the Incas ; for the dis- 
tract inns ef Pern had imt hcen felt in this distant province, 
where tiio ^»ini|di* per^ple still lived as under the primitive 
sway of the t'hildren of the Sum Put the seene changed 
as tlow eufen'd the territory of Quivos, where the character 
of the inhahitanif ■!, as widl as of the, chiiiati*, seeined to he 
of another description. The country was traversed by lofty 
ningcH of lie* Andr;?, and the adventurers wi'rc soon entan- 
gh'd in their ili'op and intricate pa‘^.Hi*ji. As thc‘y rose into 
the more idovafrd re'^ions* the icy winds that swept down 
the ^dd» :' of tie' Poisldh-ra'i henmuh(*d their limbs, and many 
of tie* nati^r"-^ famd a wintry grave in th.e wildcnmcHS. 
While nic'.hijr*^ tiiei fnrnddalde harrier, they exp<*rienced 
one of tlio'io frriuomloU" t'nvtlnpmkes which, in these vtilcanic 
ro-.dMfr'O ■•'o- ofiro hhalo' tlo' niountairiH to tlieir base. In one 
idfiro, the rMrfl'i wa?* rent iHunder ly the t<*rnhle thna's of 
ttloh* of jmlphtirmi^ va|H>ur issued from the 

ra%i!y, and a wdiU wmie hundreds {»f henwes wan pre- 

ri|e!a!«-d into the fiiclnfid ahyns 

E'.il-J < :.s !.* iljr fauisl*rr of (oiffS'iikfli ftnvr«, of l«« 

jwrts, |,i5 rt.jsrt, 1-36 li— ,*s. TliP llrtfron nmntuilr'l 

1 -. 3;:,,. -rs.® il himti ' n »s}p|4v i4' ba»'nii l»»r Mtiidl a ir«»o|i, ?}»«'«» 

»!ir »'{j I'iiirlir*! rhfii, ryCi|, % |»ir|; m Sid iy foimt-U 

lUr'-r *<?>':» ».n iW- lofijjral. jonrllfj*, 

* yrMtV.0 js’alirs f|tr lJHi}d»rr «sS)i |»rrr3?U»it ul rivr< ht5tj«lfr*l |ttns*r», 

♦< i^t'an ?rrrrm«o», fnn irinMor, I «tr I 

I#,' .i» I I gfahilr* tinf* islairtHUn.- U linra psw netihat 

pr i|S$i?4iiriaa» M'ltaijt.** 4*'l PM'ei lo*, IV. Cftp. ii,} 
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Continuing their march, the country no-tv" spread out into 
broad savannas terminated by forests, which, as they drew 
near, seemed to stretch on every side to the very verge of 
the horizon. Here they beheld trees of that stupendous 
growth seen only in the equinoctial regions. Some were so 
large, that sixteen men could hardly encompass them with 
extended arms The wood was thickly matted with 
creepers and parasitical vines, which hung in gaudy-coloured 
festoons from tree to tree, clothing them in a drapery beau- 
tiful to the eye, but forming an impenetrable network. At 
every step of their way, ^hey were obliged to hew open a 
passage with their axes, while their garments, rotting from 
the effects of the drenching rains to which they had been 
exposed, caught in every bush and bramble, and hung about 
them ill shreds.f Their provisions, spoiled by the weather, 
had long since failed, and the live stock which they had 
taken with them had either been consumed, or made tlieir 
escape in the woods and mountain passes. They had set 
out with nearly a thousand dogs, many of them of the 

* This, allowing six feet for the spread of a man’s arms, wrould be about 
ninety-six feet in circumference, or thirty-two feet in diameter ; larger, 
probably, than the largest tree known in Europe. Yet it falls short of that 
famous giant of the forests mentioned by M. de Humboldt as still flourisk- 
ing in the intendancy of Oaxaca, which, by the exact measurement of a 
traveller in 1839, was found to he a hundred and tw’elve feet in cirenm. 
ference at the height of four feet from the ground. This height may 
correspond with that of the measurement taken by the Spaniards, See a 
curious and learned article on Forest-trees in No. 124 of the North 
American Review. 

f The dramatist Molina, in his play of Zas Amazonas en las ZidiaSy” 
has devoted some dozen columns of redondillas to an account of the 
sufferings of his countrymen in the expedition to the Amazon. The 
poet reckoned confidently on the patience of his audience. The 
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ferocious breed used in bunting down the unfortunate natives. 
These they now gladly killed, but their miserable carcases 
furnished a lean banquet for the famishing travellers ; and, 
when these were gone, they had only such herbs and dan- 
gerous roots as they could gather in the forest.^ 

At length the way-worn company came on a broad expanse 
of water formed by the ITapo, one of the great tributaries 
of the Amazon, and which, though only a third or fourth rate 
river in America, would pass for one of the first magnitude 
in the Old World. The sight gladdened their hearts, as, by 
winding along its banks, they hoped to find a safer and more 
practicable route. After traversing its borders for a con- 
siderable distance, closely beset with thickets which it taxed 
their strength to the utmost to overcome, Gonzalo and his 
party came within hearing of a rushing noise that sounded 

following verses describe the miserable condition to which, the Spaniards 
were reduced hjr the incessant rains. 

“ Sin que el sol en este tiempo 
Su cara vdr nos permita, 
jNi las nubes tabemeras 
Cessen dc echamos encima 
Dilubios inago tables, 

Qite hasta il ahm nos 'bautizan, 

Cayeron los mas enfermos, 

Porqtie las ropas podridas 
Con el eterno agua v^, 

Nos dex6 en las cames vivas.” 

Capitnlacion con Orellana, MS. — Pedro Pizarro, Descub. y Conq., 
MS. — Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. cxliii. — Zarate, Conq. del Peru, 
lib. iv. cap. ii. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec. vi. lib. viii. cap. vi. vii. — 
Garcilasso, Com. Real., parte ii. lib. iii. cap. ii. — The last writer obtained 
his information, as he tells us, from several who were present in the expe- 
dition, The reader may be assured that it has lost nothing in coming 
through his hands. 
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like iiilitcrraiieaii tlumder. The river, lashed into furj, 
liiiiililefi iihmg over rapids with frightful velocity, and con- 
ckcted ilmn to the hririk of a inagnihcent cataract, which, 
to their wcimleriiig fancies, rushed down in one vast volume 
fiiRiii to the depth of twelve hundred feet ! * The appal- 
ling mmmh wiiic?h they had heard for the distance of six 
were rendered yet more oppressive to the spirits hy 
the glrmtny stillness of the surrounding forests. The rude 
wiirriofA wen.! filled with Bentirnerds of awe. Not a hark 
ilifiiplfil the %vateni. No Hvlng thing was to seen but the 
wild teiianii of tlic wilderness, the unwieldy hoa, and the 
loatliwmw alligator basking on the borders of the stream. 
The tribes f«w‘ering in wide-spi’ead magnifiecnec towards the 
lieiifi:?tis, till! river ri>!rmg on in its rocky bed as it had 
roiled for nge^, the solttude and silence of the scene, broken 
ofily by flic lioiirw* fall of waters, or the faint rustling of the 
-nil ?4*«uned to spread tint around tho!n in the same 
wilil mid |iriioiiive i^tate ns when they came from the hands 
of I Ini ChTiitor, 

For iotiio ilmUnm above and below the falls, the bed of 

* ** At r#il« tb <P»I# larg'o r»»jirt« lialkmit vl no Ijwla vn saho cl© 
i,w4 |wih ilr itj?w 4© t»ra^a«<t© alt© ; iiiala taa grati ruj4o, 

‘^nr- |u c»)frO«3i cir ^ry» atUiii c|U© Ik’gawit a fU’” (Ctarcllaiso, 

t’#40 ‘ib, 3 'diP ii. till. III. rii|c. Hi.) I fi«4 to eonflmi or to cou- 

! >s1jr ^4" ili« ralarort in latrr tmvrllort, tioi very 

^ j. ' ?s ns mil4 rrgl**fP. Tli© Iwiglit «f th© Mli, twie© 

.t ti -:4r4! iiiiitnrl «f tli© Ti'tjnrmbmii, in tlie Bogoti, ai moMured 
1 - 111., 1541 V, tjsttaliv r^irriiiril tlsr liighrst III Anienni, k not io great m 
i,'. ^ 5 <■! sisp tiinmti over the |iteei|drei in Bwitevriand. 

'i r- i r ./.rt wf ilsr H|<stttiar«K ttlio, Iti tl»o gl«i«»my 8lato of tlidr 
‘f ' -r j' krrnly jiHve t« inirrrwioiii c4' ilict iuliliaie and tli© 

l! ' . , ,. •! I J |•-r f C H<.d Cfil. 
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the river contracted so that its width did not exceed twenty 
feet., >Sorely pressed by hunger, the adventurers deter- 
mined, at all hazards, to cross to the opposite side, in 
hopes of finding a country that might atFurd them susten- 
ance. A frail bridge was constructed by throwing the huge 
trunks of trees across the chasm, where the cliffs, as if split 
asunder by some convulsion of nature, descended sheer 
down a perpendicular depth of several hundred feet. Over 
this airy causeway the men and horses succeeded in effect- 
ing their passage with the loss of a single Spaniard, who, 
made giddy by heedlessly looking down, lost* his footing 
and fiell into the boiling surges below. 

Yet they gained little by lihe exchange. The country 
wore the same unpromising aspect, and the river-banks 
were studded with gigantic trees, or fringed with impene- 
trable thickets. The tribes of Indians, whom they occa- 
sionally met in the pathless wilderness, were fierce and 
unfriendly, and they were engaged in perpetual skirmishes 
with them. From these they learned that a fruitful country 
wms to he found down the river at the distance of only a 
few days’ journey, and the Spaniards held on their weary 
way,’ still hoping and still deceived, as the promised land 
flitted before them, like the rainbow, receding as they 
advanced. 

At length, spent with toil and suffering, Gonzalo resolved 
to construct a hark large enough to transport the weaker 
part of his company and his baggage, ^ The forests /ur- 
nished him with timber ; the shoes of the horses which had 
died on the road or been slaughtered for food, were con- 
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verted into nails ; gum distilled from the trees took the 
place of pitch ; and the tattered garments of the soldiers 
supplied a substitute for oakum. It was a work of difficulty; 
but Gonzalo cheered his men in the task, and set an ex- 
ample by taking part in their labours. At the end of two 
months a brigantine was completed, rudely put together, 
but strong and of sufficient burden to carry half the com- 
pany ; the first European vessel that ever floated on these 
inland waters. 

Gonzalo gave the command to Francisco de Orellana, a 
cavalier from Truxillo, on whose courage and devotion to 
himself he thought he could rely. The troops now moved 
forward, still following the descending course of the river, 
while the brigantine kept alongside ; and when a bold pro- 
montory or more impracticable country intervened, it fur^ 
nished timely aid by the transportation of the feebler 
soldiers. In this way they journeyed, for many a weari- 
some week, through the dreary wilderness on the borders of 
the Napo. Every scrap of provisions had been long since 
consumed. The last of them horses had been devoured. 
To appease the gnawings of hunger, they were fain to eat 
the leather of their saddles and belts. The woods supplied 
them with scanty sustenance, and they greedily fed upon 
toads, serpents, and such other reptiles as they occasionally 
found.^' 

“Yeruas y rayzes, y fruta siluestre, sapos, y culebras, y otras mala 
sauandijas, si las auia por aquellas montanas q^ue todo Ics hazia huen csto- 
mago a los Espaholes ; qtie peor les yua con la falta dc cosas tan viles.” — 
Garcilasso, Com. Real., parte ii. lib. iii. cap. iv. — Capitulacion con Orellana, 
MS. — Herrera, Hist. General, dec. vi. lib. \m. cap. vii. — Zarate, Conq. del 
Peru, lib. iv. cap. iii. iv. — Gomara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. cxliii. 
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Tliej were now told of a rich district, iiilialiitcd lij a 
populous nation, where the Napo emptied into a felill 
greater river that flowed towards the east. It was, as 
usual, at the distance of several dajs* joiiriie| ; aiul 
Gonzalo Pizarro resolved to halt ivhere li«» was, ami 
Orellana down in his hrignntine to the «f tlie 

waters to procure a stock of provisions, with ivhicli lio 
might return and put them in condilion to rchiiine tlndr 
march. That cavalier, accordingly, taking with liiiii fiffv 
of the adventurers, pushed off into the iiiiilflki of lliu river, 
where the stream ran swiftly, and \m Imrk, liiketi lij tin? 
current, sliot forward with the speed of an nrrciw, arid wtm 
soon out of sight. 

Days and weeks passed av»ay, yet I lie vmml di*! tml 
return ; and no speck was to he seen pit ihe w'liten^, n-n tlie 
Spaniards strained their eyes to the fitrilicil pnitil, wliere 
the line of light faded away in the dark sliadtiwi of the 
foliage on the 'borders. Detaehnienls were icitl oiil, siid, 
tliougii absent several days, came back without iiitt‘lligciP’e 
of tlieir eoinradcj*. rnablr longer to fudure iIuh io;nprn:si'% 
or, indeed, to miiinlain llnum^elvr.i in thrir prr:H-ni, tpiiirirr's, 
Gonzalo and Ids famishing fyllnwers mm flrtrriiiiiP-4 |m pro^ 
eecd towards Ihe junction of the rivrr:^, Twy iieoiliri 
clapicd Iwforc they accranpliidp'd %\m ternlile 
those of tliciii wliii dill not jMuiHh nti the ttuy, 
til© tlifclaiiee probaWy did not rAcccil lwe> huti4ir.| *t ; 

and they al Iciiglli reached the ^pol ro hing tlrrh^d. ivh 
ilm Kapo fioiirii its tklis into lh« sXnmMm, 
strcftin, wliicli, fed by ill tlwiiMiid iriloiiarir,^, 
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towardii tlie ocean, for many hundred miles, through the 
liciarfc of tlto great continent, — the most majestic of 

American rivers. 

lint the Sp:miards gathered no tidings of Orellana, while 
the cmiiitrj, though more populous than the region they 
li;id left, as little inviting in its aspect, and was 
tcmiiiitcd In a race yet more ferocious. They now aban- 
fliiiictl the hope of recovering their comrades, who they 
i4i|i|wii4ed miifit have misi^rahly perished liy famine or by the 
liiiink of the natives. But their doubts were at length die- 
I'iclled hy the appearance of a white man wandering Iialf- 
iinkei! in thet woods, In whoso famine-stricken countenance 
llicy recogiiised the features of one of their countrymen. It 
wm Mruiclii^z do Vargas, a cavalier irf good descent, and 
iiiUfli este«'"med in the army. He had a dismal tulo to tell. 

Orelliaui, lH*rue swiftly down the curnmt of the Napo, 
hat! re^irh*^*! lie* point of itn esmfluenee with the Amazon in 
|l^HH tli;sn lbrr‘«' days ; aecomplishing in this brief space of 
tifiiif wlifil had fOHi thzarro and his company two months. 
ll«.’ Inid Ifinrid the comitry altogethtjr diferent from what 
iml hoiii rcprofferitcal ; and, far from supplicH for liia 
rraiiilrynicii, hf» andi! barely obtain jiuslenanee for liiiiisclf. 

it poi^iislilo for him to return ns he had come, mid 
L,iile lieiid ngfiiiiiil llic current of t!i« rivtT ; while tle^ 
e!t«eii|"il to joiirney by hind was an idlerniitivo iiciircdy le»*i 
f«4iiiidiil4s% III this dilemitin, an idea tliudird neroHii liii-i 
irorjil, li %tm to lauindi his hark at oip’o oit thr^ biiieuii of 

ll;r. aiid descend ils W‘aler,n to ti-i iiioiilln Ho 

ile^u vbdl die rich and popuh-mi tiiiif, m 

kk. . U I' 
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report said, lined its borders, sail out on tlie great ocean, 
cross to the neighbouring isles, and rettim to Spain to 
claim the glorj and the guerdon of diseoverv. The iwgges- 
tion was eagerly taken up by his reckless eompaiiioiis, wel- 
coming any course that would rescue them from the wrelrli- 
edness of tlieir present existence, and fired wiili ilio proppeet 
of new and stirring ad?ent«re,---‘for tlie Iiwe of iidfentiire 
was the last feeling to becoino extinct in llie bfr?iiiiii of tlie 
Castilian eairalier. They heeded little tlicir tiiiforluiiiile 
comrades, whom they wmre to abandon in the wiiilemeii ! * 
This is not the place to record the cirfiimiilAnees of 
Orellana’s extraordinary expedition- He siicfccrlw! in liii 
enterprise* But it is nmmdlons ihiit he sliotild have 
escaped sliipwrcck in the perilous anil unknown 
of that riTer* Many times his vessel ne.;i,i ly ilailitnl in 
pieces on its rocks and in its ftirious rajiiib ; t ami lit mm 
in still greater peril from the warlike iribei on iti 

® Tliii ftalrnirn* r»f IV Vr.r|*a« rmifinisr*! 
frtnn tlu" t>( lEr rMU^l l.,5 rrVui-.v. 

In Vmllk\ Tlw ihitnmrtii J'<r«-'W'rir»| rlO;r?’ in tUf’ Vi 5>-; *;f 

MHH, ** vm* 54*» r’i'-u rirr**'*' a V-,-, ) ^ ;-4 

iniHpla, nm hi rfirrsmlf p^-r *■! ih>}in i . * ii j-s ’,p o 

ilmiilft ««♦ »l;ir la r |«r ?jrfT^pb4 i' t ' ^ n,, *1 h t-.e,- 

fliir *V la r 4?? la tirjn, 

I^lr^rw, i*4t» itilrrn |»»jr wrvir S s,Vf j.* 

f|it#! Iiavk Ui mm 4rii^'s,|E|r,i!<5 f 

|«*4*Wi?«rjr«.‘V. r<r«w ihwthnMf 

i* C’HiililtiiJlSr, »l?«, IS I rin, srVterf k 

Ift |4g;ri* tijr |«t.b l*i*l pf|4y\C4r® 5ll !-*■ ^.11. - 4 '? V* 

giOiiili mf lliii flvrr, %mi hr r=-4 hr -j'd V . 

gtjitl8fii.T ttf a Ailfsil fiiltiL IO^k5r«s V v, I"- - .jr V"'; 

4fi«r* riiitfrlfiif fie 4V“«-i 
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who fell on his little troop whenever he attempted to land, 
and followed in his wako for miles in their canoes. He at 
length emerged from the great river ; and, onco upon the 
fiea, Orellana made ft>r the ii^lc of Cuhagua ; thence passing 
over to Spain, he repaired to Conrt, and told the clrcnm- 
i^tanec® of his vojage,— of the nationfi of Amazons whom 
he had fotind on thci hanks of the river, the K 1 Dorado 
wliich report assured him existed in the neighbourhood* 
aiwl other marvels,— the exaggeration rather tlian the 
eiiinago of a erednloua fancy. Ilia audience listened with 
willing ears to the tales of the traveller ; and in an ago of 
wonders, when tho inyHteries of the blast and tho Wont 
were hourly coining to light, they iniglit ho exensed for not 
diMcerniug tlie true 11 m? between roinane?’ and reality.'* 

I In found na flillieiilty in obtaining a iHonminhiou t«i 
eoiii|ntn’ and caloniHi* the reahuH he had dl->et»Vi*red. lie 
Mim «aw‘ him-«'!f at tio'* leeal fd hv«* hundi’i'd hilhiweri«, pro* 
pared to the prril-t and the profilrt tif lii.i expedition. 

Hilt iirillier lit% II -.»r hi ‘4 lamntry, wmn ilestined lo imliio 
lliet© profits. Ho died pii Ids oiilwiird passiige, and the 
lafols %fii. 4 ird riy tlie Atmtzm fell wtiliin ihe terrilorieii of 
ih'irliigiif. Til*? iiiiforiiinate nntigiiler did imt even efijoy 

* ll, SiAi* 1 . .-'4 !'■» r l,,r,r 41 L'iO f IjC >',1 

ill’ <•! f * sO-iri n it,u ni-,' ajfi?', 

» 3|| lls-' i| . 

t "'■i li, * '41 r* h ' Oi %h- iljis'.l 

';'.4 1 . r., La-,?? Ji- a I*. '-•>.•4-15,, i 4-1 ’ 

, , . .V -I - i’ll ('? , 4 *,}.» , -js,!..-,': ; 3 ^ i 

^ a '.-a „ . , 
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the undivided honour of giving his iiatiie to the wiilem he 
had discovered. IIo enjojed only the lmrrc?ii glorj nf tlici 
discovery, surely not balanced by the inif|iiiltitii circiiiii* 
stances which attended 

One of Orellana's party niaintained a itout oppoBiciciii to 
his proceedings, as repugnant both to hiiinanity ainl hcinoiir. 
This was Saneher. de Vargas ; and tlie eriirl coiniiiAiider 
was revenged on him by abandoning him to bile? in tli« 
desolate region where ho was now found by Isi.^ roiintrvfiiemt 
The Bpaniardi listened with horror to tlio reriial of 

* lli'i crime b, tti fsmu* uh-j-siuv, ry il-jr n ( 

veutwrrd itpnn ii riitvigalism «f t5ri*r IrTiiftsr?, iLiPv.'iils 

nation**, in a Yrssr! liiisUly cmwiri.irtp*l, ct'crii lir«!-rr. n>ii| l*y fcry 
tuiiklUul luinilf, pr^vbiMO?*, a «r a 

(Eolwrlinn, Anirririi fr?!. LmsfLifu Ifiai], mh, r,5. |n iH.) Tip- 
of Atiifrlra doci lint Lidd ilic Laknrc u;;ts m a ?»• 

iistial, la hli jtnlgmcril cif Ortllasia*# t-|ikwl»4 rrirffiiiw*. nisciffi*, 
iKWCverfpIcmlltl, Iti tlii langiiafc *4 nta Iwi trtrrr a ttiKCAlbi, 

Din ItliWLriu evil 4rr»;b«»r r^ni’sccfiO'* a rrliiirV* 
i" An rspftliiion worr wriarkaLIc tliaii iLsi #f tlfcll.airt wm |fcrf?«riiir4 
hy a ilrliratr frJiiJi'r, Ciiaiin, liili”, in I i*» *if s.-j-j-,,.! 

f|«* Ans;»/"t'i in .'.i« njirn {-la! !•* »’*'» Mp- si-vr* ! !• •. sr,f*„ 

|¥*r*f»ii''-, t,w«» «if !!h-ii 4 l.rr !<r^*sL‘ 5 8^ i-ji-ii! x-au l.f-r >! ■:?! ' -!* i. TJ.*- 

Iwiat wa* urfiknl, ami 3iIa4-.F5-*' 'iJ;*- *■- v..,^ I if-, 

ci«teavtnsrr4 wisli Lrf |‘4r?y e,:r l.fj .tr-f-. 

fiiol, Hlir |w-?5»h, wic afVf * f I »1 sr ^ t;,! 

-^Ije Vim kfl in lip LrmifF^f 4^5i4rtrir®f, 

lltr «||,!| pminllr*! %n *■•-.’1 r4 *11 iVi-s,- %^>r, 

iiti|»mllfleil iiill’friiffi, In v4il» k.-j ^ 

■€«i4!it»ii by iliriii lo n, Frrfiiiii friCmpni. ??-!,. ^^6,, ,• 

will 8®t |i» wirpiiijfif ilrit ?li*» li2»rJ%b:y5 ^fs4 tbt rs t* y 

lief li&ir firifrf'ily wliiic, Tl#c A-ik *sf ibr t I* fc-***-. 

la a Iflltf !» M. til' h by bn b‘Ol..*4n4, %»|f« irr,» r m , 
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Yargas, and their blood almost froze in tlieir veins as they 
saw themselves thus deserted in the heart of this remote 
wilderness, and deprived of their only means of escape from 
it. They made an eifort to prosecute their journey along 
the hanks, but after some toilsome days, strength and spirits 
failed, and they gave up in despair ! 

Then it was that the qualities of Gronzalo Pizarro as a lit 
leader in the hour of despondency and danger, shone out 
conspicuous. To advance farther was hopeless. To stay 
where they were, without food or raiment, without defence 
from the fierce animals of the forest and the fiercer natives, 
was impossible. One only course remained ; it was to returis 
to Quito. But this brought with it the recollection of the 
past, of sufferings which they could too well estimate, — 
hardly to be endured even in imagination. They were now 
at lea'It four hundred leagues from Quito, and more than a 
year had elapsed since they had set out on their painful 
pilgrimage. How could they encounter these perils again.^ 

Yet there was no alternative. Gonzalo endeavoured to 
reassure his followers by dwelling on the invincible constancy 
they had hitherto displayed ; adjuring them to show them- 
selves stiU worthy of the name of Castilians. He reminded 
them of the glory they would for ever acquire .by their heroic 
achievement, when they should reacli their own country. 

* Garcilasso, Com. Real., parte ii. lib, iii. cap. v. — Herrera, Hist_ 
General, dec. vi. lib. viii. cap. viii. — Zarate, Con(i. del Peru, lib. iv. cap. v, 
— jGromara, Hist, de las Ind., cap. cxliii. — One must not expect from 
these 'wanderers in the wilderness any exact computation of time or 
distance, destitute, as they were, of the means of making a correct 
observation of either. 
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He would lead them hack, he ^aid, hj another niiito, am! it 
could not be but that they sliould meet scimewliere with 
those abundant regions of which they had po oftc'ii lienrd. 
It was Bomcihing, at least, that every step wouhl take 
nearer home ; and as, at all events, it was rleariy the oiiiy 
course now left, they should prepare to meet if. like iiieii. 
Tho spirit would sustain the body ; and diflieulliiK^ 1*11001111- 
tcred in tbe right spirit were half vaiapiiHlied nlrcady ! 

The soldiers listened eagerly to his weirds cd prfimi'O* and 
encouragement. The confidence of llieir leiiilcr gave life 
the desponding. They felt the force of Ids rraHnniiig, ainl, 
as they lent a willing car to his assuranees, tli«» pride iif tho 
old Castiliiui hoiiiiur revived in their Imis.oiiis, mid every oiir' 
caught somewl'iat of the generous enihn!*iii.iiiii of flittir ruin' 
mander^ He was, in trutlt, ciuitled to iJirir ilevnlion. From 
tho first liour of the o^tpcdilion, holtml freely liortir* pari 
in its privations. F ar from claiming the adfatilAgii of liii 

position, ha had taken Ids lot with the poorest iolilier ; 
ministering to the wnnta of the sick, cheering up flic i»|dri^^ 
of the desponding, sharing Id-^ stinfed, nlhovaip-e witli hr^ 
famyicd folhnu'TH, bearing Ids foil pml in ih.- nnd 
burden cd tlie nmrrli, ever idiowing idioMit thrlr fiiilliftil 
COitirade, no h ?^ii tliiin their captain. He llir* liriirfil 

of this ciiiidncl in a trying honr like lint j'?rr.>etii, 

I will ipare tlie rf*ad««r the rrca|4l«lali*Tii of flp* iii:» s 
cadurci! bj the EpiinianU mt ilpdr relro.-iade iiwnh I* 
Qtiito, Tliff l«Kik a nmm iwrihcily riuiie ilfiji ih4i4*y 
wlikli ttiij liti lifijironidied %lm ^ and, if if 

ttUcmiletl wiili fiwtr iliffieiiliiiii, ftmh: 
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distresses from their greater inability to overcome them. 
Their only nourishment was such scanty faro as they could 
pick up in the forest, or happily meet with in some forsaken 
Indian settlement, or wring by violence from the natives. 
Some isickened iind sank down by the way, for there was 
none to iielp tlicm. Intense misery had made them selfish ; 
and many a poor wretch was abandoned to bis fate, to die. 
iilone ill the wildernuis, or, more probably, to be devoured, 
while living, hy tlie w'lld animals which roamed over it. 

At length, in June, 1542, after somewhat more than a 
year consumed in their homew^ard march, the w'ay-worn 
i!C»ii}ianj emne on elevated plains in the ludglibourhood 
of Quito. I hit how dilterent their aspect from that which 
they hiid exhibited on isnuing from thc,„ gaten of tho same 
eiipilfd two years and a half before, with liigh nanantic 
hope find in fdl the luble of military array ! Tlii*ir h(»rHt*s 
eon«’. tlieir arma liri^keu and ruHted, the iikiim of wild 
iiiiiiiirdH iiiHti'.'ol ill eluehes haie^ing liHinely iilniut tlieir lifnlcH, 
llieir biiig and inalird locks streaming wildly down their 
llieir fares biirniHl and bkckeicd by tlm tropical 
Mill, llieir liwliei by fataino and sorely dwfigiir©! by 

mnnnml if llie eharnebliouso had given up iin 
tieiid, m, tiiicertfiin atrp they glided slmvly cinwiirds 
like II tfo» p of di:sliiiil upectrcH ! M’ore tlniii lialf of llie four 
llio' 4 'n'i»d liidiaii’i who bad accompaiiietl flic expedtlion laid 
peridc'd. and el* the Spaniard^ e«ly eigblj, ftiwliniyiy of lliefie 
ii'r*’tii»'*el4y ispiksf’ii ill eoiiititulioii, rriiinied to Qnito/^ 

* U" ^ - «lrl IVoi, hh> 

f% f ,■ . i ), d*f ‘.AS |?,4 , f f Mriil,, 
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The few Christian inhabitants of the place, with their 
wives and children, came out to wcdeoiiie their 
Tliej niiiiistered to them all the relief and rcffresliiiieiil hi 
their power; and, as they listened to the m«l re#dta! of llieir 
siifferings, they jningh*d their tears with tlirif^e «»f ilio 
derers. The wliole company then entered the rfipiliil, where 
their first act— to their credit he it inenliom^il— t.i 
in a laxly to the tdiundu and offer up in llin 

Almighty for their niirnetilons prexerviilkni llifviiigh llirir 
long and perilous pilgrimage.* ^nrh was llie end f»f the 
expedition to the Aiiiar.oii ; an ex|mlitipii wldfli, kir its 
dangem atid hardships, the length cif their ihiriilioii, siiifl llio 
eon«tanej with wldeli they w^erc* enilwreil, stjiink, perliop*, 
nnnmtcdied in tlie animlx of Auieririin iliseovery. 

imrift II. Ilk iii. rap. ?.r.-.«||rrtrr>|.| Hoi. vr;. f'k 

“Tlio Isil lilitfirkli, ill ltl« »rrwssta $4 

riiiiegtriiB f?r* ihe rfttiii|r aa4 *4 l-o* «« 

ftiljiiil n> Ilf Wfll «lr*rn’f*l. F'ioiloiriit*?, inn rolol *'?♦ tI 

ti inoLtufsi Vlilnr, I I |» r ■ 

tiililf i’ll 1•*3r>1 ksnsf-jra 0“^* P-"' 

i'Uf'.Jsfr’t, Iii |-lr<!rri !a I:-.-! r,.-!iv« *.r.; V-.;, ' 

? K-4 .V. tv-1.;. r.-;-., ■ ■■ ' V. 
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CHAPTER T. 

THE ALMAGRO FACTION. — THEIR DESPERATE CONDITION. — CONSPIRACY 

AGAINST FRANCISCO PIZARBO. ASSASSINATION OP PIZARRO. — ACTS 

OF THE CONSPIRATORS. — PIZARRO'S CHARACTER. 

1541. 

WnEJr Gonzalo Pizarro readied Quito, he rcceiycd tidings of 
an event wliidi showed that his expedition to the Amazon 
had been even more fatal to his interest than he had ima- 
gined. A revolution had taken place during bis absence, 
which had changed the whole condition of things in Peru, 

In a preceding chapter we have seen that, when Hernando 
PizaiTO returned to Spain, his brother the marquess repaired 
to Lima, wliere he continued to occupy liimself with building 
up his infant capital, and watching over the general interests 
of the country. While thus employed, ho gave little heed 
to a danger that hourly heset his path, and this too, in 
despite of repeated warnings from more circumspect friends. 

After the execution of Almagro, his followers, to the 
number of several hundred, remained scattered through the 
country ; hut, however scattered, still united iJy a common 
sentiment of indignation against the Pizarros, the murderers, 
as they regarded them, of their leader. The governor was 
less the object of these feelings than his brother Hernando, 
as having been less instrumental in the perpetration pf the 
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deed. Under these circumstances, it was clearly 
policy to do one of two things ; to treat the opposite 

^ j £ jpi, t * 

cither as friends^ or as open enemies. He might co^o 
the most factious by acts of kindness, efface the irei 
brance of past injury, if he could, by present beaofitB » 

• 3L C ^ ^ ^ 

short, prove to them that his quarrel had been wi't-tJ- 
leader, not with themselves, and that it was plainly -fclic, i 

interest to come again under his banner. This woiiT-^^. 
been the most politic, as well as the most 

course ; and, by augmenting the number of his ^ * 

would have greatly strengthened his power in the laiacl« 

unhappily, he had not the magnanimity to pursue i't'- 

was not in the nature of a Pizarro to forgive an 

the man whom he had injured. As he would not, 

try to conciliate Almagro’s adherents, it was cle£tr'l;y" 

governor’s policy to regard them as enemies, — not tilae 

so for being in disguise, — and to take such measxir^®- 

should disqualify them for doing mischief. He shox^l^i 

followed the counsel of his more prudent brother 

and distributed them in different quarters, taking ca.z'0 

no great number should assemble at any one poiii'fcy c#r» 

above all, in the neighbourhood of his own residence. 

But the governor despised the broken follow ez“» 
Almagro too heartily to stoop to precautionary nzeasur# * . 
He suffered the son of his rival to remain in Lima., winter - * 
his quarters soon became the resort of the disaffectodL 
liers. The young man was well known to zzzosfc 
Almagro’s soldiers, having been trained along with ‘tlze 3 EXi lit 
the camp under his father’s eye, and, now that his 
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was removed thev naturally transferred tlioir allegiance to 
the son who survived him. 

That the ytumg Almagro, however, might bo less able to 
inaiiitaiu this rotiiino of unprofitable Adlowers, ho was de- 
prived by Pizarro of a great part of his Indians and lauds, 
while he was exiduded from the govennuent of New Toledo, 
wliicli had bden settled cm him by his father’s testament,^ 
Htri|i|ied of all nieiuiH of support, without ofBco or omploy- 
iiient of any kind, tlni men of Chili, for so Alniagro’s ad- 
herents eoniinited to lie ealled, xvero reduced to the utmost 
distress. 8o pewr were they, as in the story of the time, 
that twelve cavaliers who lodged in the same house, could 
Jiiu;4er only one cloak among them all ; and, with the usual 
feeling of pride that belongs to the poor hidalffo^ unwilling 
!o ex|iroie their poverty, they wore this cloak by turns, 
llio'se who had no right to it nenaining at hoine.t Whether 
true iiv lOil, tie* aneedote wi^U illu.Htniten the extremity to 
vdiieh Alfiiagriba faetioii was reduced. And this distress 
%fi8 r4Uidi*ri*t| yel iiiorci galling by the effronfeory of their 
eiieiiiie*, who, luiriehod by their forfoitures, displayed before 
tlieir pfm nil ihii liisoleni bravery of oc|uipage and apparel 
tliiil critild fiiifniy llieir fcoliiigi. 

Men goaded by insult and injury ware too dangerous 
to be iigliily regarded. Hut although Pirarro received 
variiiiifi iiitifiiiitiofia intended to put him on his guard, ho 
l»avii fill lioed to iliom. ** Ikior dovila ho would oielmm, 
p|M‘ iktttg Willi ctii4i*nit|itu«ua pity of tlio iiieii of Chill ; “they 

* < ilf? Ah«n-|*0», MH. 
f Ut'c, ti, lal», vm, raft, vL 
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liave liad "bad luck enough. Wc will not trouble them 
further.”^ And so little did he consider them, that he 
^vent freely about, as usual, riding without attendants to all 
parts of the town, and to its immediate environs.f 

News now reached the colony of the appointment of a 
judge by the crown to take cognizance of the affairs of 
Peru. Pizarro, although alarmed by the intelligence, sent 
orders to have him well entertained on his landing, and 
suitable accommodations prepared for him on the route. 
The spirits of Almagro’s followers were greatly raised by 
the tidings. They confidently looked to this high function- 
ary for the redress of their wrongs ; and two of their body, 
clad in suits of mourning, were chosen to go to the norths 
where the judge was expected to land, and to lay their 
grivances before him. 

But months elapsed, and no tidings came of liis arrival, 
till, at length, a vessel coming into port, announced that 
most of the squadron had foundered in the heavy storms on 
the coast, and that the commissioner had probably perished 
with them. This was disheartenino: intelliorence to the men 
of Chili, whose “ miseries,” to use the words of their young 
leader, “ had become too grievous to be borne.” J Symp- 
toms of disaffection had already begun openly to manifest 
themselves. The haughty cavaliers did not always doff 
their bonnets, on meeting the governor in the street ; and 

* Gomara, Hist, de las Iiid., cap. cxliv. 

Gardlasso, Com. Real., parte ii. lib. iii. cap. vi. 

X “ My sufferings,’’ says Almagro, in his letter to the Royal Audience 
of Panamfl, ® were enough to unsettle my reason,” — See his Letter in the 
originaljilppcTidta:, iVb. 12. 
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Oil OHO oceasiciis three ropes were found suspended from the 
piiblie giillows, with labels attached to them, bearing the 
names of Fizarro, Velasquez the judge, and Picado the 
gorernoFs fcrretarj.* Tins last functionary was peculiarly 
fiilicHii to Almagro and his followers. As his master knew 
niitlier Iiow to read nor write, all his comniutiicatbns passed 
llircitigli Fkadefs hands ; and, as the latter was of a hard 
aitti arrogant nature, greatly dated hy the conscquonce 
wliieli Ids poj^ition gaw him, lie exercised a mischievous 
iiifliieiiee on the governor measures. Almagro's poverty- 
filriekeii fullowera were the objects of bis open ridicule, and 
lie revenged the iuHtilt nowolFcred him by riding before their 
ytoiiig lender ’a residence, dtHjdaying a tawdry magnificence 
in bi!i sparkling with gfdd and silver, and with the 

iii'^rriplirin, For the men at Chili/’ set in bis bonnet. It 
wiiu II fooliBli taunt ; but the potir eavaliers %Yho were the 
objrrl of it, made morbidly son^^itive by tbeii* suflerings, bad 
ii'Ol tlio pliilo'ti»|i|iy to it. f 

Al limgifi, ilidieartened by the biiif protracted coming of 

* lh#« 1 1 iirl niiidirt diflrt a nnubew, 

]■. r| fnAf'i'U'i 4 «ti FrattrWrt r^ntio nt) navla It’r nl «erivlr 

I-. 4^45 4*1 y h’i h-.im mm tptr <4 Ir j aasi Itizo rite 

tr,.4<] <» ojiil fn f trriims, r|«»’ ti« ntalavtt imi voltmliw! iirfi- 

» i.tl'.'r s^irtllnu |r i!r!sUSl}» f Pimlrt fll*” caittll. 4« f|>l« 

\ s / r I"! n trr4’» {si |5ttr ilondi' If itiiuarnn. Poeou! 

. vii'*,,. rec !. 1*1 irvrrriui^wj, y 4f t4illr «« ciiw tlifl, 

, f.' ^ |,,3 v um'i vittkiwi i tnr/t*r !«> 

■ »f : rft - 1.^4^ fTisIr/* |V4r<f \ C’tmr|., MS.»— 

■ '{ t’ 4f| 1% Ilf, ti.lu k, %‘i, 

1%.^- e , IVi.uils. y MH,' t'nio. llfal, parte 

"O JB-tfl-rra, IBst slrf. vi. hi*. Y, ft. 
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Yaca de Castro, and still more bj the recent reports of bis 
loss, Almagro’s faction, despairing of redress from a legiti- 
mate authority, determined to take it into tbeir own bands. 
They came to tbe desperate resolution of assassinating 
Pizarro. Tbe day named for this was Sunday, tbe 26th of 
June, 1541. The conspirators, eighteen or twenty in num- 
ber, were to assemble in Almagro’s bouse, whicb stood in 
tbe great square next to the cathedral, and, when tbe 
governor was returning from mass, they were to issue forth 
and fall on him in the street. A white flag, unfurled at the 
same time from an upper window in the bouse, was to be 
the signal for tbe rest of their comrades to move to tbe 
support of those immediately engaged in the execution of 
the deed.^ 

These arrangements could hardly have been concealed 
from Ahnagro, since bis own quarters were to be the place 
of rendezvous. Yet there is no good evidence of his 
having taken part in tbe conspirjacy.f He was, indeed, too 
young to make it probable that he took a leading part in 

* Pedio Pizarro, Dcscub. y Conq., MS. — Montesinos, Annales, MS., 
aiio 1541. — Zarate, Conq. del Peru, lib. iv. cap. vi. 

t Yet this would seem to be contradicted by Almagro’s o'vvn letter to 
the audience of Panama, in wbicli he states, that, galled by intolerable 
injuries, he and his followers had resolved to take the remedy into their 
own hands, by entering the governor’s house and seizing his person. (Sec 
the original in Afj^endix, No. 12.) It is certain, however, that, in the 
full accounts we have of the affair by writers who had the best means of 
information, we do not find Almagro’s name mentioned as one who took 
an active part in the tragic drama. His own letter merely expresses that 
it was his purpose to have taken part in it, with the further declaration, 
that it was simply to seize, not to slay, Pizarro ; a declaration that no one 
who reads the history of the transaction will he very ready to credit. 
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it. Ho is represented by contemporary >vnters to have 
given promise of many good qualities, though, unhappily, 
ho wan not pkecd in a situation favourable for their 
development. Ho was the sou of an Indian woman of 
PiinaitiiC ; but from early years had followed the troubled 
fortunes of his father, to whom he boro much resemblance 
ill Ills free and generous nature, as well as in the violence 
of liis paSHioiw. I lb youth and inexperience disqualified 
hiiti from taking the lead in the perplexing circumstances 
ill wiiieti ho wnw placed, and made him little more than a 
puppet in tlie hands others.'* 

The moat couppicnous of his advisers was Juan do 
llerrada, or Hada, m hb name is more usually spelt; 
a cavalier of respectahle family, hut who, having early 
enlifiled as a eoimricm soldier, had gradually rinen to the 
higfjo^^t poi4A in the army l^y his military talents. At this 
tinn^ he well advanced in years ; hut the fires of youth 
were not ipienciieil in hi^ bo.Hom, and ht* burned with desire 
to iiveiige ilie wrciiig*i done to lim ancient commander. The 
iillicliiiieiil whirli hit had over fell for the elder Almagro, 
he ieeiiii In Iriiiirferred in full nieaiiiire to his sou ; 
will it. If IIS iip|wretilly with reference to him, even more 
llifiti Ic* ihiii he devised this audacious plot, and 

|tepar«’'4 lo take llie lead in the execution of it. 

* ** A| i I Inrll rfOrfi.!*!*! ; ('•’'ipfC'iiil" 

t tr it %r if Amin iu'tu- rU A rAkiHr*. dr ftlllltS, 

i ; i iumlarn r.i I hrr, 

' ■_ j.; t.v l'.Wr-dt4|f :.i. O'-, i »44<i*4 Or !*♦ (in'!-* irj|ns).i 'Jhi 

!'•< fT.’,.' "r5. J ;. l|r I'*,’.*,, lift IVOi, 
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There was ooe, however, in the ham! of eiiii:4|«r,atorii mlio 
felt some coinpimclioiis of conscience at llie pari lie wan 
acting, and who relieved his hoHoiis !ij revealing the wlinir* 
plot to Ills confessor. The latter hint no time in re|icirlirig 
it to Fieaclo, !>y whom in turn it \vm rciriifiiiitiicateil to 
Pizarro. But, striiiige to miy, it iiiinle hllle more iiiiprcs- 
sion on the governor’s mind than the vague w'iirniiig-ri lie 
liiici so frequently' received. ** It h a ilevi '*n rjf the 
said ha ; ** he wants a mitre.** ^ Vet hi* re|«eiif»-4 llie 
to the judge VehtHquez, who, instead of ordeprig llie rwii* 
spirators to ha incized, and the proper i*ie|i,4. laheii for Irani* 
ing the iruilt of the amisation, seemed Im.' 
with the iatiie iiiiatnatioii m Piziirro ; mid lie h;id«'* tlip 
governor he under no iippreliensioii, ii« lu«-;u siiwnid 
come to hint wink* the rod of jtiftlkaP’ no! ii 
hadge of authority in Castile, ** was iii his Still, 

to ohviat© every |io*iiyiity of <keger, il was deniiiril 
prudt'Uit ftir I'Mzitrro to ahitalfi friiiit goitig to tiiatii «ii 
Sunday, luid to rrwmn at home on priieiice i:*C illrie»!i. 

On the day nppoiiiled Bada nml hi> rssiop-nro^^rrt in«*i iw 
AliiiagnPii ktiiro,*, and VMiUrd ^ufh !V*r I'e^ar 

* PririK nti iln sei !*.#- 4'«‘- 

e || r| %’ I ^ I 

®al?rir *i le-’s-s, lirnrnj I' > 4cf ^ ?,'!&, f *•! < 

f|«r^ » *1 %m % ji «•„ ■< , . r 

m (i rsO-J f.^r .s-j?, 1. .'..s.t, ,j 

} il Ir * l-'ftp fke-'J'J 

M/arii't'i llfiflili, %’ yH. 

1* Iii If* * ^v, wi..' • s* 

fiat 1*1 f*!3% %un rti k m «’(#? s-rr#.* *' , 

IVvkI#, V I 
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wlien tlio governor simuld issuo from the churcli. Bufc 
great was tlieir consternation wiicn tlicy learned that ho 
was not tiiierc% but wub detained at home, as currently 
reporteiU i»y illness. Little doubting that their design was 
dlsc’overcil* they felt their own ruin to bo the inevitable eon- 
8€f|ueitce-^ and that, too, without enjoying the melancholy 
eoiiMilalimi of having struek the blow for vvliich they had 
iiicnrrcfl it Cireatly perplexed, Bome were for disbanding, 
in the hope that Pisiarro might, after all, ho ignorant of 
their deiign. But most w*ero for carrying it into exeeutioii 
at «ince, by OMauIt ing him in his own house. The question 
wms tuminiirilj decided by one of the party, wlio felt that in 
tliii latter ec»nrsi^ lay their only chiuiee of safety. Throwing 
open the doors, he nndtcMl out, calling on his comrades ** to 
follow him, or he wcudd proclaim the pur|Kmo for which they 
had met.*' There was no longer hesitation, ami the cava- 
lirrs ivMiir'd fru'lh. Kada at tlndr head, hhouting, as they 
w«uii, ** i#ong live the lung ! Dealh to tho tyrant ! 

1 1 w.fi« the lomr of dinner, wliWi, in tliii primitif# 
age of iliii »^|ianlilt cidoab*, was at noon. Yet niimbers, 
rtiiiied liy iho triei cif the assailants, came out into the 
M|iiiire to iiii|wire llic They are going to kill the 

l!iirr|tiriiii|*^ Mum? »flid, very eiKilly ; others replied, ** It is 
Ihefttlo,” Ho tiiiif ftlirrtid in their defence. The power of 
ri/^arro ii'iw tiol seafed in the hearts of Ins petqjfe. 

* I|rt}fi4, Clrw-eif,*!*'*’. %i hii, is. ra|% tl.- ' Pitlrti Fiwm, Lr»- 

»■ ->i,. * r.*s tM Prrn, Ilk Iv. viH,— Niilmrri», 
fi*.,, MH. 4*-l Mariitt lie Aeinr«, MS., lf» ilt 

J. . rtll. 
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As the conspirators traversed tlie phsfi, one cif tlif* 
partj nmde a eircnit t<i avoid a little pool of waliT lliaf Lij 
in their patlk esdaimrd Ilailaj ** afraid of 

wetting jour feet, when you are to wade up to joiir 
in Wood I and he ordered tlie man to give iip tlie i^nter' 
prig© and go hoirie to his cpLarlers, Tlie anmlot** 
dmraetermtic.* 

The gQVcrmr*^ pakee stood cn ilm t»p|>o!^ile «^rtlo rif fli-* 
square. It was approadiid hj two roin-i-jiirdfL Tlii* 
entrance to the outer one %\’m prefer led lij a gate* 

eapahle of being nnide good against a hiHulred iiirii nr 
more. But it was left open, and the liiirrjitig 

through to the inner rmirl, rtill dnuiling their hMtfiil halile- 
cry, were met by twri floinri^lirs Ifiitering in ihe yiird. tine 
of tlicsd ihij struek down. The ollirr, flyiiig iti all lia^e 
towanli the hmm, called mil, ** Help, tidfi ! llie itiirii of 
Chili ire all coimiiig to miirikr llie Marqiieii ! 

Fi;Karro iit this liniii was at ilifiner, nr, more |ir«ihiildy* 
had just tlii}r*d. He fUirroiinded by ii |eirly tif frief:nk, 
who had dr«qq>ed in, ii afir-r nnss-i, inqr.irr afit-r 

the f*tiile of lii» hiLalfh, smne ef whten 
ptrlakii of liin repiist. Aiiioih'i: ihes*^ lic.fi Murfite'^A d.ti 
Alc&iiliirn, IHmimin half4»r«4her by ibe iiia!hrr‘.;$ 
jiulfii ¥elast|iiei, the Id^iMp ideri wf Qinici, aiel *.f 

Ihi priiieiptl eiiralieri In the jikc*% to ilie nuiiilier %4 

• •nitilWI pcfif#, fM%f 4r. r, ^ ,, j,..,": 

klglill f.’IttOt «W _• '.min 

airrtik pr rl |r ^ 4 ■ 

m^jwm |4ri rn lt« . 





or twciilj. SotiP^ of tlioin, fiLiriiir<l h%* ilw i!|iro;ir in thi^ 
c!fMirt“jiir*.l, l^-ft llio ^alpoo, ami, riiiiniiig il^iwii iIp" lirpi 
Imiiltiig cm flic im|iiirr*l iiilo llio i?f iIp.i 

liirlmticp. spfJiPT Wi'To iliin* luhwmnl nf it li? rrirt 
Ilf ilio m'ri'iini, flian wiili |trrrinii 4fi#m iwlo 

llir* liiiil’ip ; aiiils *1^ llic^j fifi to ih^ 

iiiii:iriiirfl, i»r, iil iiiiporfrrth* ann«’'4. mti^'4 of llo-iii 
wtcro* lliiif lliinr way to a ofirriilor tliril looks'll 

iiilii wfiirli llioy rawly loi tlm*n wiflitmt 

iiijiirj, ilir jiiclgp# to lniir- llio oC 

liifi liiiiiili ill till’ 4rw*iif, Iirl4 lii?i Tm\ of offiro in lii-s riirmlli, 
lliiifi inking rarr* wiy» » r*iiii*iir fil4 r!iroiii^.4r'i% ip 4 io faf*«iiy 
liii ilifii ^*110 hfiriii roiiir Ici IS?,iifro 

llir roil «f wm in l«« J 

M.ofiiiwiiilf\ ilir learning fno 

lilflinlt, ri4l*'4 sail !** kVato-'otra ym *.:3;,-'rr 

111 Li'^ rMllfisIriirr', im..4 ’mh'* Vi-an 01 1 ;<* ;i»i 

I»2i flo' ••-■fan- f'" llir? 

k;i lifolli-rr Aknn!.'iiii Inirk|r4 K*n llnof ftfwmir. Ita4 '|3»«i 
r«<4ly Icrofi ii-% riwjillt «il«-yr4,, 3 ! «o,nl'4 

5^oil’r«l llirmi lok WIW lir onifalir*^ ri»wl4 Wr-n 

llv'lilllllilirsl ngitisiJ^I 41 mnrli fill flo’ tr I^ rtI -irf 
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tlie cavaliers who had Hod had hroiiglil iiii|iporl to Fiiarro. 
But uiiforiuimtely, Chaves, diftoljcyiii" liis cwiiifiiiiiifler, lialf 
opened the door, and attempted to enter into a parley wiili 
the eemspirators. The latter Imd tinw reiieheil flie lirail iif 
the alairs, and cut ^hort the dehate In* l'*|iavefi 

through thf.5 bodv, and tiimhling his erir|-»fie dmvri iiitii Ili«* 
area lielow. For a nionieiit they wrre hept at Imy hy llie 
atteiulants of the ihinglitered ravalicr j hut Uw\ %frn^ 

quicklj despatched, and Hadii and his ceinpafiiriirM, r^iiferiiig 
the apartment, litirrted nevm.i it, ^Jnnsliiig ioit, ** Where h 
the Marquess ? Death to tie’ tyrant ! '* 

Martinez de Alcantara, who* in llie adjoining nmn, was 
assisting hii lirollicr to Imclije mt hi:* risail* no ^oisficf 
that the enirnnee t« the atiterlminher had hmi gainr'd, <h*ie> 
lie sprang to the tlmirway nf the aparitiiftti, inid. 
lij two young ineii, pages of and liy^tme or IW’<» 

cavaliers in atlendaiiee, endeavoured to rimi#! lire a|tprttiieli 
of the assiulants. A clcs|rerate airtiggle tioir etituwl, llhiws 
were given «m hfitli i4iic.*i, seme of whirli prorrd f-ifril, slid 
two of the c^iiO'piraffirs rvere rdaiu, while Al»%in!.i"it lerd hi'* 
brave ceinpiiiiiofis were repr+ati'diy rtonndrd. 

At leiigtii, Dirjirro, iisiablf*. in ihe Inirry of 
to ailjtPl the fcleiiiiigs of hi^ ee4rii.»i», ||ii«.'W ii 

eiifctlci|iiiig mm arm in his clrJiA, uiih the fiihrr furs 

iwordp iiitl spriinf l« Im It !<«♦ 

iftIO'; fur Alciinlara wits alrerely stagger in g iii.drr ih»t 
of WoikIi illd »i«ll fell to the gfoytid. thre?r 

tiiniielf iifi liii iiifiitleri, liho a lion routed m lot Uir* mi 
lealt liis lilcwTi with si mtieti rmphliiy »ti« m tf 
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liiiil no |iinv€r to stiffen Ills limbs. What ho ! ” he cried, 
“ Iraitiira ! have jou emiic to kill me in my own house ? ” 
The Cfiii^^piratorB drew back for a moment, as two of their 
liriily fell tmclcr Pizarro’s mvord ; but they quickly rallied, 
and, from tlirir superior immlmrs, fought at great advantage 
by relii'viiig cine iinciihcr in the assault, Btlll the passage 
tnirroiv, ami tin! struggle liiatcd for some minutes, till 
liwili cif Pi/,arroH pages wore stretched by Ids side, when 
iiiipiitimt of tlio. delay, called out, WIjj arc wo so 
long iikmt it '{ Ihnvn willi tlm tyrant ! and taking one of 
liii roiiipaiiifinp, Narvaez, in hin arms, be ibrust Idm against 
the Pizarro, instantly grappling with his oppo« 

iiciil, ran liitn througli with Ids mvorcL But at that moment 
tie received a wound in tim throat, and, reeding, he sank 
tifi tliii Ilwcir, while the swards of Kiida and soveral of 
llip ewirqiiiviUtra w*c.re plunged into Ills body, ‘*Jesu!” 
r‘\i’!jiin'i«.*d ihe dying nian» mid, tracing a eroiis with Ida 
linger llm bloody flour, h<* bent ihmn \m bend to kiss 
if, whiii ft '4roko, more friendly than the a^sfc, put an end 

lo |#j?i 

* , I Wi, r^it, ¥n I. Nidi an% HcImIto Sttwii-rfa, 

\in. IV4f*i prvetth, y Ilrriw, Hiit 0«eml, 

:4fr. %-i lit*. *10 kdnakk f do laCittW 

I** d« 4*ibo, df»t M»tilr» Msrtla 4© 

lia iff* l‘Va;/ Virr«n»^ de«l8 TttftltlfZ, MS."— 

^ &, ll<sn orr h* till w|tr4»---4l«iitr»liiei, Aiiniilefi ME, affo 
1 1 1 t \ r -rff t t Ut |14S1.» «r*f J«« f*» tiave iiti llial Wi •ltii|ltt0wd kil»- 
4jr4 |t» wf Alll l« Knfaimtt l« tnil4o«i 

* S' r -lii' nmi's.lnlw' * ^ sisplfS-siWA* Stlft <|H0 ©I JwliO 

irsuvk UII r*i ti |44i«?w4ii fm |»a Mto de 

i* *1# U rre« rtttt itt liiitiia «i|r©, J htwaiftk 
IboUrt, f. I»i. A©©#ni«if t» Wir fttilWly, tli© 
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Tilt C 0 fiiftiralori, liatiiig 

lushed iiil# the at«h hrati«li.4iiiii| iIp ir »'y 

weapoii, siiftiilctl eiil» ** The Ijmiil h flr-id ! 1 'Ip'' li'-t ■» 
raitored ! Long life oiir itiaiier the rmpcr^tf^ nipl 
goftrnnr Almagrii I The mi'ii af ll'.i'i, h% 

ehiftring art, iww flofkrfl tii fmm efrri* puh |p slip 
hatintr of Ilaila, frlifi fmm*l hiiiiw-lf jii ihr. head rif 
ararlj three liiitiflri^i fiillowrm^ all ariiied mml |.r*|‘..tr#4 tc# 
»si|i|wirt hin iiiilitirily* Agiiard idawl fi*rf ihr 
«f tliii priiieipftl pirliimiii of lliti laio m4 s|if*.'ir 

periOM were tulcii info riii«loilr. iiii4 lli«i 

of Itii iteretiry Fieailo* wore iloli«'r.ti?4 up to aii4 

a large iKicily iii gtihl md pilvrr w-iia fouftil in ifc# 

Ficailo hittiself twik rrfngo in lli«? dwrlling of llpiiiriino, 
tli 0 teftisirer t tiiil hb !iiilit}g»|4aro wm il#4erir4*--4ii.*lf«.tr*l* 
aewiing to »iiii! mecoaiito* by ilio lotilii* ipii ilio 

words* of Ih® treiaiiimr and Iw wan f#tili 

anti eoiiimiltoi! t§ m freer® prsi«»***^' Tlin wfael® eiif »t* 

l»l«w l^¥ .t ftr.l4,ifr ||. 

WW !lO*trk hiUi Oir* r-f hr >’. ',U y ■ ^ ^ "»,« 

iiurl flttlll ikr* (lir-firr«, Sf:st •<>/ ^ i-’. f. 

%i*) C*'onti>l«r 1451? llisr Ipiny »ft4 t>i i?.,r 

totrulitf* wf llir r^UOfwfilsr* ^ k\^ ^ ji, .,u», 

Ua^P » »gw-ptrie «Ot|» 

* **‘Kn p* t4n*h$mt 4m I i pti-ts .»f.i 

A%mm rl iissi! 4 < <? *<!.* /p f t # « ] 

IO?ll»r i*4C4«l<?** i r«^i tm «|«% Ir- i V i « ..li 

K'ntm,** Clh**re»* lllO* Clrftrf%|* ^Ir#, 4si, |4 t, irj,|s Ilf *.,r 

ltti|liflllir(*« llSIiir, |#«»|| mrnr »fcf4lr4 %t 0 , f .P 

Liflii, »fi»wif!|i iltrt hw hmd ii 

u4hmmf'>l lr4Mi*l« Vmu 4« I* J. ti. > » fi | »/ i f, 
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fliriiwii inlfi ns armed Irniios hurried to and 

fr« on^llirir ii«n'eriil errands, and all who were not in the 
«f Alfiiiigro Iremlikd lest tlioy should he involved in 
I lift of enemies* So great was " tho 

ilririfilrr, llint tlie Ilf Others of Mcrey, turning out in a body, 
pitraded the i«Sreels in solemn procession, with the host 
in llie nir, lit hopes by the presence of the sacred 
to riiliii the |mi»iomi of the multitude. 

Iliit itti iillier viplrnee was offered by Eada and his 
fiilliiwer*i iliAtt to ipprehend a few suspected persons, and 
III iwnte ticimfs and arms wherever they were to be 
fotiiid. Till’ iiiiiiiic'i|»lity wai then summoned to recognise 
llif* atillioriiy «C Almagro; tho refractory were ejected 
wiilwiit rmiwiiiy from their offices, and others of tho 
tliili teiiofi wprii ittktittttod. The claims of the new 
ttupifAtil were fiilly recognised ; and young Alrnagro, para- 
*i?iig llio nUmin nil hofiidiack, and escorted by a well-armed 
hi4f ttf tMfalirrii, was proekiriied by sound of trumpet 
<r*pferiior ».ii4 eapitltt-general of Pern. 

It tiiaiiglod. bodies of Pisaito and Ms faithful 

inllii?rimt*i werti kfl wtlloring in their blood. Some were. 

goveraiork corpse to the market- 
«ii«l tixiiig hi* head upon a gibbet. But Almagro was 
nrnHif pf^wiW on to gmitt tlio entreaties of Pizarro^s 
mid dim hk iiitermont This was stealthily and 
iii.iill rtknmd, in tho fear of momentaij interruptmn. 
A feiilifiil illwlant mi Wswife, with a few Mack domestics, 
«ripjr4 tlm body in a mitou cloth, and removed it to the 
r«l!i«lrah A gnto was hmBj dug in an obscure tomer, 
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tlm a!rficfs wc*ri^ loirrieil im»l in f^rrrr'rj , am 

darkness only l^y llio ferlilo in : < / ,i 

tiipers fiiniisliril liy liiiirildo rarnial-^, lli#^ r^ntmiin 
PiiiiTTCH rolkil in llirir likmiy slin»mL. « -irn :n* .i 

llicir kiliflffd illisl. Hiirli %vm tins lor^n^-p.! i iid 
C>iifif|iiiiror of IVrti*— «'tf llio iiiiiii \ml a ir<f |i<i 

liefiiri?, Itml l«rile»l it over flie laiitl wiiii n m 

jw WHS |iri!4M!wir«l In’ %in lierrililAry lira«. I* a! oJf m 
linmtl of ilin\ in llie liearl *4 |ii«. rtii-ii ranfd, in 
mry of Iia4 Imm roni|iiiiiiiiiiA in ,iri 

anil sliami wiili liiiii ln?i Iriwnplr* an*! Iiin Iio pri}4 

like? a wrelelieil otilra?it. ** Tli^re wm iioinn vi-i'iiiP* in I 
liinpiiagi? i»f '** t^i »«iy * <1 

forgive 111 III I * *’ * 

A few yeati Ifiler, %\lwn lraii''iiiiriiiy in i 

eiiiifltry, flmmin rrniain^ wrrn |4arrd in » jit«p|»liia 
eoiiii anti niiilrr % inoiiiinirni in a roiiv|4sni*4 

pari of line oAtlirtlraL Asnl in !«i0?, wlioii liino ||ii.4 iliro« 
its friiniilly liujiiile rivor flw pafti* iiii4 of ii 

orroi’» aii’l hi* rrino'^ W4?i |4 M'T:»v 4 in roit’^4i|rra!p*ii 
tiio grimi irr%'irr«i In.-? Iiiid reinlvK'-d %n iim i'rmmn In" ft 
of loT rolonial ettipire* liiti tpffi«fr4 \ 

tilt niif ratlieilriil* aipl allnWiiHl |■■‘i liy %nl 

llitie of MrmW>i, tli« wiip iin4 irie* r^y of rrisi*| 

* ** Miitsi pyU*n4^ f |» ^v,r ?! 

*1111*. If !* **■ IliitI, %im |%* I«i4 * ffS,* S|h S 

1*^0' r4^ %■ k l'^.s'| 4r| ^lv» ^ 
#1# 4*:' 
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ri/,air« fK#| fiir friim Ycari of a^ij 

at tlp^ thnf^ i-t *lratli i this, il iiiilf^t Im iiililiscl, 

liiit r.-isjmi-jfin iliTro un mitlifiilie receril 

rl th*-* !!»' %tm iwvvr nmrrml ; litil liy 

fill Iii4i:'iii *4 ila" Isa'n l4oa*i, ilaiiglitrr »f Atalniiili|ifi 

fiipl ui 1 I 10 grriit, lliiauiii C"*apa«\ lii! !ia<| iwii 

rliil»Iirn, ;i -’i-n an4 a Mirfri%’o4 liiiii ; liiit 

flip 4i4 ip * If* iiiiii4><M-«L T1a"ir iiwllirr, afft?r 

$1 ,"-^pan^r-.|i rry^iliiT, «jiiiii*il Am|iiiiw, 
aii*l riMrrp'vr4 wiili Imn i« lirr Friiiic*i«f*ii 

acr<»5rj|'^Ariir4 liM . :y>4 wm milifirifiiiriilly iwfirricnl Itilier 
ila-n n jinwrirr 111 llit» Miila iliil 
M«"43ii?i. ILp IiiIp %mt <4 llio 

4 Ip |4« f♦f^^|:irili^. Hut in 

ilip !l:i»f4 bi I'Pij'iii Ilf riiili|i IV., lliti lilli? 

«i’a» ir‘iirr>,| m iuviii llrriiaiulp Pi/Jimi, wliu, 

Mill «■( ?.rroc*''>. mC Wr- anrr^!r»T, will 

m' 4 iVr t «y hi f plll^llljliil) willl 

*1 M'< y»l 1^%'. ,,n m iMrmtimti. Ilif»4»^wti4iittli|fcimriu^ 
i!v> ti!!« » i am »li‘4 Ifi \m fuliiwl, il li will, 

s'it Tipy'-a y* of Iv4|feiliiullimi llii! 

i?s*rtl4|4^rp of itp'f I 

■’t Isi-Wil. m y; 

4 ^ # i,i%r ...-'i a * . 5 #^ | 4je1»P •, il. |*» SlT* 

I*,. i,.| -ft '* {£ .. # 1 /,. vl SSf |4«^ Il 

.,1 , I .i,» » ••. .« -• 4 i ’*4 . |.| 

^ *it 1'f f /--J** ^'( «-i4l,%sf|r4 fs« -'I itif 

‘f . y. • -i i*^4, 1 2 ‘ f KrAOlsrf *4 

f* . > 1/ .'•.4 ?'4-. ?. *! /%?•/, I, 

, * >' 4 -.■*» i*P? si#. •* |'4/4* 

„ , I, s ;.||4 *«1 $IWW I <r If4frtlil|| 
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Pi^arro's person iias been already di'scrilied. He was tal 
in Btatnre, well-proportioned, anti with a coiinlciiancc no 
impleasing. Bred in eamps, with nothing of tiic polish o 
a court, he had a Boldier-likc hearing, and the air of om 
accuetoined to eommiunl. But though not then 

was no endiarniBsment or rusticity in his iidilrri«, which 
where it i«ervcd hia purpose, cotdfl he phiifsililo iiiiil evei 
iuRiriiiftting. The proof of it is the favoiirahle ii«|ire«sifi! 
made hy him, on prcKcutiiig liimsrdf, after liii mmnul iMC|ir» 
dition— stniugcr a» he was to nil its fmm and iisagci'— li 
the punctilious court of Castiic. 

Unlike iiuuiv of his countryiurn, h© had no jiasidtiii foi 
Oitentatiinifi dress, which he rcgardcil as an iiirtiiiihriiiicc 
Tim cosliime whicit he mmi afha'l«*d on piihlie orrasipiis w‘ai 
& Mack CMl, with a white haf, ami of the 

colour ; tlici kth it i» »iil, Wing ifi smitaliofi »f flic Cl mil 
Uaptaiui wlioio charaeter ho liatl tarly hmriied to wliiiiri: 
in Hilly, hut to wddeh ht« own, ccrtaitilyi Iwre very hiiiii 
resernlihuicf'/* 


umUi ttiilrmn, a ^ j ..5 ■ «• »sf C-k 

|ir«|4r, swrii a:* m tml !#« !*«• Lufral rr, i-.® -s I I ss? li?*: 

r»f ii?y tfilirr *!rs:^*}ir4 I-? \h^ 

lip fiHilNl li'n © 4 ,-, »V<-,4-ri% ’‘■hr 

meal *<f ly* f I, %*wEl ^ 

of ilir “ tri«i%is!f 4, rK»ii?«iaiP l^a*!.** -Sr« ^1s« %hp %j 

i if iff mint %f 4 % ihrUMV-.^ !■« Ls» i-trcr, utj I* 

l1>r *4 n in iL*-- ii'i-'.?'*' j-f % I* 

l*lllll|» I¥* »f* I » L.-.lf «*♦! m |/c «^iri 

itillrif f##il4 lE*’ i««ftsf‘44 »rmpr% ptt iLsf s%4,,nii I h j 

IijiiI Ly fhp tlilgtsslicyte igSSiO?* liMii I ^ e.«; 

Tl# 4*4g«iitirlil ««f ill*? fwj^l rssstr*»4f'E« t t-' i , f 

• llwmisratp tif* !*• I« 4 t, mf, 4<; rM.>. 
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llci wii ii tittipg» drank sparingly, mul nsaallj 

riics ait Iwitr lit fort iawii, H® mm punetnal in attendance 
III iiiitl tlimiik from tm toil Ik liad, indeed, 

j*«wrri «if patient tiidiirafice. Like xanst of kis imtion, 
Im wAi foml cif jila|i i«d cared little for tlio qiiiility of those 
with wliiioi lit pitytd I lliongli, when liis antftgoiti«t could 
it«l affpril to li« wmilil allow Isimnelf, It m said, to be 
lilt! !wr, a inode tif conferring an obligation much com* 
mtailiKl li| ■a Caitlliaii wrllur for ilt ilelicacy,* 

Tliottgii ifarwloaa., il wm in oriler to ipeitd, and not to 
Hii •tiifili irtainwi more tinplo than ihoio, pro- 
tliil «fir ktfiirt fell to the liil of an tifeeiittirer,t 
wtr« niiMlif tliiiiptol iii hii tntcrpriica, liia ardiitectural 
worli ind iclieitict of public iniprorement, wliich, In a 
wittniry wli§r« g«lil iiid iilw might lie »iil to h»¥i lost 
ilitlr tiliit fwiin llitir abiind'fttice, aliiorlafil an iiicredibli 
iimitinl of nioiiff # Wliilti he regirdid ilit whole ioantrji 

Ilk it. mf ii* m la thr pl« *t Uim, 

Urn i« * will i «Mi f 

4 4 pmlrtiiia. Pmh putl m Mk tm 

l»# ihn fiw^. Tlii l#ii ik It muipkir, fimti 

t%$mh I ifc*! It Ii ft dial tfir 

|«ii mm ttirtli ilW nl^ Ik i»ip *»f lb* 

H Ik la fciiili wtb i. 

i>. r-m ikt Ik mmp 

. , , M If mf mm iir, ili« bpi iikk irin i«i 

r (I 4 Hi Imi ilW, wk*» wm 

r®», I**!* u* Bfc> <*>• **• 

f u*;54 4 iu*m mmtm I «» »tae«n •>«' 

< ,i,! ,1.. * d fw ** I***®* «*!■»«»» ’*« "'** 

twn.'i-’' In l*4<t*^«B** 
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m a manner, nn Inn own, and diAtrilnitccI it freely amoi; 
his captains, it is certain that the princely grant of a terr 
tory with twenty thousaml vassals, inaili^ to him l»j tf 
Crown, was never carried into elFcet ; nor did Ins liciri cv« 
reap the heneiit of it.* 

To a man possessed of the activ«:» eneniioH «}f Fixiirr< 
sloth ixm tlie greatest evil. The exeitcirsml phiy was i 
a iriatiner necessary to a spirit iietnislomed to the hahitni 
stimulants of war and adventure. II is uiiediientod ndii 
had no relij^li for more refmeil, intollretmil reerealifui. Tli 
deserted foundling had neither hceii fo read im 

write* Tins has heen dih|ait«*d hy some, loil it i’*! 
hy iiiiescfplioniihle aiilhoriticul ^ltinie^iiiio?i intleed 
ilitt Fizarro, on his first voyage, fried to leaiii to rend ; liii 
the iiiipalienec of his leiiiper pfevmt?**! it, and he conleiili'^^ 
lilffiSilf with lemming to i^igii Im name. {. Iliii Monhmiiiir 
wai not a contemporary libloriam IVdrn- Fiitarro* lii 
cfiwpsiiiioii ill arms, e.vpreinly lelk iii lie eoiild liidllir 

• MR *lr .r*** r.'-! y IV4. 

a|i. Va|*iier% »• | 'i r s io f a 

« liiillrt'tT|r4 |;im = ? »- 0 '. O' . , *# ^,n;, 

l«4 Wrfi r'>f?|r4 eCri l»y s j*- ,1 . f | ,1 f** |.i:,i 

Itlrtllwf, * n t’mu Ilri»h o. I.L. %. % I’n. 

i* I'Wril I** %:%>y»t>rnrr-il 4 Mnn/i-v-'i s^ft-si ® e. Iie< 

lllif f tlw^. Cfil ssviUP *4 I ey.i4 e.r f 4 C 

Kts^hsMl y'% i^aunruf 

FiVfiSra, « I i4tiru-H r-f-.-il, 

W |/^f| mu* S* 4 '»# PiMtl44 4^ sp.lrjs/jc# k Iff I J I 4 « j 

r«tl’fi;0'»Or' t<Vi-4 r«fl IwWf I-H W^r 4.*,; « 

% fp» lifiiiaf «4| i,>#l^r Wf rrs l« 44 ♦, i 

Til tii 

prnrf.ifirt/*- HR, wl# 



a aunwtm. 


-hi rnfutfEipurarj, wdl 

rftr,.|*3r:|r,r.»^ r.f^lfirsil^ Iliig Pflltftneilt 

ri-vh-l m ^igii lti:i tsaiiiaf 

ill ii« lm.i*f xmrti 

l.:^ llii^ yjiij 

*■ :n h In writtl^ll 

.. -->. l<n * 4 :,. « f Jif, 11*11,^1^ III ]|||,,|. 

hn ? vs:,r^ Hillf || ||st||ri?$|| nl 

: • fl n^rn^rf ^ if l|«l||ft flV 

. .r.= .-.;ir:, | ■* •« |»,4i|pi||j^^ ||||.^ 

:,ha :.a^ |..-fK:4 *4 /rflrfiil i||t|p|if|t|ii|f| 

-'.v r,.t;r4ri', 

'‘•■n;-,- -,si >{l,4- «;,f |||j, 

_;•. ' ■'■!■'■ ■#<’ 4^,1-r'r ,.;i ;4| «4,„ «| I, I J|f^*ir:i|j'|* 

f •:.-rin.,.n !■» iW 

■■ ' " ■’ ■■■•• ^ ■■■■-'■ ^ r^'rlilinn Ilf 

- — ■’ ‘ ^ t*>ll liftf*|| niipfi 

- ' *■ '.J %%i |||t% j>f«*M4ll 

-r.ri t #,*.4 IllllirJ fi«f|| |ii« 

#»!!: s ^-’*■ #i! a 4rrl%iQ||^ Tllf% 

■.‘.t 1 .S-JXin« sv-s if# la 

- K 5--.}.- n ■« t .. -■<:: . %t% 

M*t !'i j.,s wii I*„l 4 st«s ap 4 

• - ■' .(, ■, . -li:.!** I M t7i\ s i 

• ‘5 - •■• I'*;--; •.,.■«#>*•.■ i , , , , , i-ar f| 


ft. ^ i 

t . A '■ > 4 . I' • , s ;j w 

fi ; " /tn f, *' ^<*1 
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gave him au appearance of irresolution foreign to his 
character.* Perhaps the consciousness of this led him to 
adopt the custom of sajing ** No/’ at first, to a|»plicant8 for 
favour ; and afterwards, at leisure, to revise his jtidgiueiit, 
and grant what seemed to him eipedieut. He took, the 
opposite course from his comrade Almagro, who, it was 
observed, generally said ** Yes,” hut too ofton failed to 
keep Ids pnmnse. This was characteristic i>f the careless 
and easy nature of the latter, governed l>y impiiloi rather 
than prineiple.t 

It i« hardly necessary to speak of the courage of a wan 
pledged to such ii career as that of Ihzarrn, C.huinige, 
indeed, was a cheap <ptality among the S|-niiii.:h iidvrntiirerii, 
for danger wan their ekinenl. Hut he po?^M:*i^fi.ed tv^.uiietliiiig 
liigher than mere animal courage, in tlinl roii:4i4tiey of 
purpoio which wa« mMA too ikeply in liis tiai.i.ire in lie 
shake!! hy the wildenl «tormi of foriniie. li wt* lliii 
indexihle constancy mlneh forinral thii kiiy to his cliariicicr., 
and coti.Htituti*d the seerot «if Ids M.iccc.’iH, A. miiarkahl’ 
"widence of it wm givtoi in his lir '4 c,vpi**li|.ir*n nsir.iig fio^ 
firigrcives and ilreiiry iiiandi«*.s of Clmro, ||n -.aw lii% 

• Tliji iif trmAvn rvm k'4 llriirr^ w-'-.-ii i:.® 

i«pf||irr ; a Jsphft«rfii rfri-wnly Sr4 it CSf* *-i 

**t*m*inp an«*»|sic rr;* i i I4 i 

lie fiiJiiiPi I tm imn -•Ihs!, Cj.- ? , 1 54 .', >•< , 

04|»i *lli, 

*1* ** 1Vt04 pif rx»sOimtr« ® r-i.j #« - 

ICeM *kii4 ft S|»Sir» |?«*r ||M hilat sji |fi44i<S'4 ^ \ s- ^ ,,, 

lifi i'i*ro’ri|««ilwp. r«i4 h%$Kt Ip r-** s,*'? r 

. . . . , fl»«4 sl'^ i la #-vss|fa, 4 1.4 ,1 4'*^ '* i.-, 

c«i« ht riiii»|4w.*’'^«"l*r4t.^4 P-mn^h f , |.f,^ 
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piliili;: arfwiiiil h\m imikr ilm liligliliiig Bialaria, 
an iinn^ililo enemy, aiitl ntialilo to strike a 
ill tlir^ir rmn ilrfrnee* Yet lii'i spirit diil iififc yield, 
littr flid li?’ in riilt-rprise* 

I'lif?'" »tp|*re'4?4ve to tliii imagimitbn in tliin 

war iifiliir*% In ilie ^fniggle of rniiii ngaiiwt mail, 

ftpnsH are !♦¥ a rr4n|ie4 eonduetinl mi injual teinn^ 

i4Vit III a niili |ln» |■■l«*lllrnl•;% we ferl^ tliiit, Iwwever 

l^ra'tely inay r/oifr-nd, we run him*: no piiwer to emitrol* 
i«’e rle'-**fr4 *01 hx llie |iro?.pect of glory ill siieli ii 
rio»i« *4 ; f(*r« 111 ilie rcipj iriim'i esliiimle of Innnaii glory, the 
f.-i,|rr4 of psitnlemp, liowri'er jHiiiiCtil, Im liille, in 

irnlli l1*e *«..^|.rnlatiosiB Irepliie5i *»f rirliirj, Tlie 
P'inirl c4 ilo'^ l>rr.> f<4 liiimanity llial it filiniilil }ie iici ! 

<'= 3 | iii0 

ll.-. <4 ronario uliciwit iiiore 

•>,l; . 5 , ?<f tioll'i, lie drew tin* 

. n U> and }i}f |iai|il|||| 

* f i V,. -rTM il,or from rifiliftol ftiiifi* 

ii :.i 4.% wenll give ♦Iretinlli In tlie 

4 -I'Xt lo'tifl.ft aricMiiid hint for flio |ir«!i«Tte 

I f 'u «! V.;5 f i?v.r , i|<" |aok«*4 Willi riilifidelirii f4l tlie 

* 4'.4 %^>ui Tln^ wiw lieriiiei iifiil 

- .’r U>5 ' '^■'i u . U**' f^r sU olyrr-l to rofiftlillllfl till* 

!. i;. >^ ■ : iZ ^ k'u^e 

*1 - 1 iXf a& r ii% F%mmWf in *i 

i ., .c , |r-s,S’ fc wle’-Sn Isltp.||l4j* «»ii till? 

. £,« •< tiicr tvd hifI r ii Ilf 

<r,,' :■ ' :,s, he m m'^s<lnn^ tliv il llw 



ci52 rit'iL WAii^ iir iiik 

lieail cif a fmm of llinn tiio Imivlr^Hl liio^i. Iii 
iinilijtiltellj |in^^ liiiiiM./jf iLo *'f t'nrf/.'i, 

rriiilagiiHiH to tlio ailfriiliiroiw $4 4 ;^% ^ fy^.l , j. 

I'iillj to Fi/,arr*% nigiigo^l, «;♦ wn^. m ii M;!i:iilrir mir 
Yc'i fill' ar.ftiiiir4 hy ;^n fill" 

lliilii tliiii of tlio <%ir)*|iifror rtf o. m'\ 

iioaiij llirro m larg#% llic^ Iiir 

ii?ifiif!*-liowrvrr jiii4|ifir4 liy 1I10 ■%%$•■! r isi4rl 

i|irfll,ll tllfiKO Ilf ilof* 

It Wirt ilfiiililli*^* ill iiiiilaiioit ivf ih*^ rji|if :ji-.iifirii 
itioili*! tliril Fi/jirfo pliiiiitr4 ill*’* ^nmirr %4 Hu 

itiC ^illialiiilrt of l!ir two Spafii» 4-4 %rrfr. im 

ill t!io miiiiiirr in wliirli llioir tr'M *.f %,vlrrf 4 *o %tru« mti 
iliiefrtL Tlw wiinloii *4 ilp>« |VnvM4?vi 

llial lij in mi4 

tiliOiifil willi ron»*^^|iii.^iirr4i if 

Ptnit^iiin tliiraeter liftil m fi« Umi of ilifi 

Aitorj**'* ll«l ilif' I4ifw wlikli roirtcil ll«*^ 
limki* llio ifiiiirr fefiiriu nf ikr lVriiii»frt. If » 4 ,!i m 1^44 
ilrokn wliit’li loft iiiiirli to rki*ii»***% tkul 

tliii fiaiiie «f 

Wlitn Fiiirro Iiifi4#*»j In ||*«^ f«iin4 ii gm. 

tracfoil l'f| ii wiiiott for iIiip ll m-n%M trr.fti 1.4 |5ai«4 

litoft for iii* liilrfr#! to «Conp fwlt 1 , 

tiiriiwifig Im mn wri^4il iiiln ilm ils.-ji i>T.s|r/i ism. 

Iii»lta 4 0f I10 n*wt**dl In ill a«l «f %'i->(4i«irr.- 

Wittdl frilwliwl lllOlfl |»il| i| i llkw. 111# r 

^for'ilril i» ti'oftr* for till* ffminnni il*%|4%f«v4 if 

** 8#i w, 





U * 


will'll I'M’ r ^ '* 

If:iir5*’r, ;iti4 flsriii fi ri4rii*H.*i !*■»*. M/I 

|« '<4 */.•! |j«* I'}:!”*' ’ !/)'■’' Uvf fill' ** 

»1j/ .i-'biii. 'ifr.-iti':; V >4 !/*'* riv.l!. i’.N>lii -4 n !. 4 i 

jiii",!,v'|-’ riVIjMi)! t.n Ih*’ f.4 4 

.441 a! Ia’c./ <4 A pM'wrrfiii l)-'’'»!. .4^44 ii'r?*. 

*.v3/,v All A4vriitr;t<i% 1 ^ 111115414 ^ IH' 

ull-'.,* 1^' l>u4:0 ill*- ^|A-H WlArh liiwl m ||r|4 

|i.|f54 Il|v4 r thi’' «if lirjt'i |lAM'4 1 1% 

Aii/ l:l'i<< miy %4 iltrir i’ni|nrf\ Irriiil riii 

AAi $.4 itlt i% Il4l|r|i, ll/'l lt||.« gt4w| 

UAtIjrr lliAU rr^niili td |N4ii'f,. 
r:.;AllJ<l ««■» X fl flldllllig 1*1 ll'jticrfl 

f<,| ft4B|}|4 ||oKrv, Hn*'* ftrl nf |ir I fill f fill! V 
|A'r’viA4'Ji »4 iusthor. Tli*'* liiiiii wliti 

r4»fili4<j4r'r; in }nn r«<s4 f/l’ isil'U'*’ 

1.;: W],.*'. V- ./ A' ‘.-.I. V l.-riM «A| il i|’A/ //.4n4 f 

Jil 1. ■;■ I ' ^ ■- .' u'> \f. ' «-4 I II rtiP'l|itl«^*| 

^4 |lv Ii1‘4 tjA'Alllir-nl 

A ? ’:4.. Aa/|»3, V *4 ill*'* Iji*? xflt 

;,, I’r-ttSlIvSn^l, ’I Ij*? IIAJO** <1 | ' J X .4 rfo 1 H 

^ r I lii'i j^-vrru'*' ill iiiil 
« A? , Mr.n^o m ;Ai r<-:'*.5<‘n mlArli ||.rAl't% 

I ,!> 11. ■'”1 Lr, rs'*.jl mm iii ii «'**)a'''|iiHu- 1 

>n].r ■'■_■ i,,-i llji’s f|VAi‘l *4 till K 

I'-'jAitvi M i-'<? ft-..; At /-S'*! am A I, si^ 

Las uiU'-ti r;i4l5-s.;'S?5-r4 4**“ n , u4 H 

I s > '. 



c*oiii]trj Wf^ll ,'iilvaiieril in th** art.^. i*f : iriHfit!: 

fioiLH iiiilirr wiiirh tli«* ps*onl«‘ livi-il in frafisfaiilitr mu 

FalVlj ; ilie innUaf:?in^^ aiul tin* liplnncl:^ wiuff'ini 
wiili flfjnln'i ; flu* valu’v?*^ trrtniTu.^ u'ith lln* frfiita «*f i 
H'irislilie Inr-baialrv ; tli*’ ^ranari^-- lunl war*'lu (iiu'il l = 
&ViTli<>w'in|.^ ; thu wlanlt* land in i?-’* ; 

mill llif^ f‘liarm‘f«T nf tin* ini*! -" flu* inma-ni-r 

Ilf tin* iialflu/l niiil miu*! iiHinu#>nf ftaan rtf w**;] 

pri’parncl fm* tin* a hinla r mat a rlinainn 

eivili^af ittii. lliit, far frnui !];';% r'i/arrfi 

clelivc'rr'ii it|'» tlio r*»in|at’r«'ri rarrs to |j.i.» i.int!;il ;’H]a!».'rv ; 
tlie fliii-trrH alauiaonral in ihr r Im 4 ; ihr* 

iiml villaifra wmi irivm n|» t-^r pillrun-* t vvi'vluln'^l 
illitiviM Wi'ri> parrrllri! fiUl nlavra, |o f.-r tiu'ir 

Ci>lli|ii«'Tpr;4 in tin* lulnru ; iln- ll-raa i., an-l 

wantnill? ilrjifrnvral ; ihi* ^.*ran5ir‘l».'’a ; flin 

imiilriv*uitn:'ii far tlisr mctr*^ in»|!iir«* wC tlirf 

n*il «!■}'!• Mijilr'n-jl to f;ii]| iijfj iloinif ; llo* parjnlf-^p wa'* 
I'iaivurf-n 1’: n I- !■ ;■ | n" or. ao-iro* 

fV(,nini I*f rhia .ni'-a. 1'., ^ * ■ ;. -i 

VnM!;o‘ nf |!a-ns f-r :a ll.- !..:;-I. ■ i ■ a I * i i.'of 

fliu iij-.lifation . ot la-.i i.an * " V< " L..*-',-- 

llisl lilflf* ImI' t|:'“ v^-i>r In-iaui, lo M iu jr-'U ^ 'na.a:'', 1* 

Huh fti Ifiiil ihiil llm al..r, .v <4 r.ioslio vn,:,. I 

Wjill ri-’.llU'' an4 rlti*’-., ! lua.-t t ,. !: a/ 

imilllfsrrr'i*. "h }So Hi 3oa Jo'jin., a l!o 

ttai’** all alinfi in tin-* Ian 4 la-r ? -o 

llip rr|i^n»ai of tin* wlja-li hl-n In t\m 

,|r of llial ^4r|s^Jia»V s^- |i|o lo 'il rr ^ris. 
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«j|‘ iho iiii-lit and bi’mjtkH'iiec of the Creator^ is 
|trrIi;i|(H thi» furni of huper.Htitiou that ban oxistiHl 

aiiinii;' iioao Yit it %\m luurli, that, aialor the iww onler 
of tliiiva'-"-. aatl thruts;:li th,.* ht’iiovnloMt zra! of llio iiiinHioit-* 
ari»' uf a tiohl^r Ihitli wore to 

il-ivni oil hi' ilarkonoil ‘■nn]. l‘i/,arr«a hiiu-.olf, ejuiiiMt he 
i-jo4'i:o4 xvitli liiiUiih': !i!5i( unv ov»-rwri’!h5r„c jaslis’iliitle for 
ill*:' |»riipa;4ittio!i iY tie’ Fnilh. Ih* ito hio»»t, tiho I'oiiixa 
r»i.,o*lrv i'.i the |!i*rvrr:.i»fii of ilio ri'liv;ion:+ : haf fli** 

|iru.u'i|ilr iiiir'If wao--, ia ri/.;oio. I'lio fonvii'.^-ioii O’f 

lla* \vu:-^- a |*i'oth*riiiiuMsf loofivo v. iili ri-i-fi’s in hi-'-i 

If y. a ' ool a uhoi l|o u Niihl Inao 

i ;o''! ilo'i h hi': h'P h.i- it a! oii% tioo’ ; iOol lliiiii nia'o, 

hv l:.; hall r-i ♦ ]io actual Y oih |«!;i.eo hi' lijo Jiti4 the 
■Mira-r ■: ,’4 of hi': * of* r’ »i i 5^' in It WiOi hi''. 

'l-orr-'.v !■» |‘s;i;tv hia«| flMin tL‘* hn*a h HhM3M]t:;.t ;< ‘ir- of 

? 1;.' 1 o o .* a )a o ’ ! ).«• 3'W • a : i.'l .h ' >5; *. i h’a 

j/.o.* Vi 1,'' « 10' hh fl.o.-’tvr *4 a rno-si«le, If 

fartoihoh Iho lu -I llo' iia>l iloofi iiiriri* 

ihaii nil *4||rr rois4i|»aiifhiti» luwiink eiilialiiii* otir f»viii|iaflii»‘A 

*-Tj thu* " >’h'^ of ilia ror.«ie»"ei>i‘a 

I*,/ r. ; ..1 1 far iv* fliov rail lie 

1:" laooiOi i'al'Oin'Ot, Wrfo I|tl4 ainhil ioti. 

t,,hi '0-O.OV3 4. --n in^hoj, hhhm*-.! ii* Iuh liaiii to 
r ?!.*’ t.-f : n'iulr.rt! |^■n!l^, ?Oisl t!io S|nun'’h eovo’lo 

a* 5.-0 -h. th.< . o ,1 }1'5 hr-Orl'lOs-ut h- i-hi!a»|| ?*'* tl|0 

^ Ilul ihv liisostof |*‘0.»'ri‘ With 

♦ 

I - ' AO'J i,!-? r-r'l Vi-lOl iho hi 'if o| LO'I''! Ilarj II 4i 

''i I ;. , !*: ■: O :.\hirv !>■» OmI, iho |iJiOO isf |'*-| fi-i V, tho *|!.e 
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guerdon of tlioir victories* This g.ive ii ha.-e and nii'nTrfiiirv 
diameter tfi tlicdr enferprl^ie ; aiid we erinfr^i’^f, ilm 

ferocioiw cnipiditj of the reia'po'-rorM tviih tlie iiilld and 
iiKifleiisive iitariiserH iif the etiiH|ijr‘reth eiir sviii|'*atliieH, tlie 
8jni|iiuliir‘H even ef S|miiiar#h ore iieerf^eirilj throwii 
into the i^inile ef the lotliaii.* 

Blit m lie pieture witleeat it:^ not, in 

jiistiee to Ih/airro, dwell ex'ehi.dvelv eii tie’ ilarhn- f? afiir«‘^4 
taf li’w perfriiit. There wa'^ i 5 s» one fT neiiH to 
S|Kiiri wim under lar’^er ehli-^atiMUH fif exirni «'T eiopiri' ; 
for hi» liiilitl wiiii f**r le*r the r»ele nt «»f fljr* liivliiut jewr'i^ 
tluit oiiee i4|e4rkled in h> r diiid*nru W|h ii ws* 

i!Oiitefii|diite the |o'nl.H hr hraveih flo- MifTrTii];r’4 hr pafirfifly 


♦ TI-t j* 'T”ins iC'r'MVi -s*. .i, 4 - r-i, 

llir tr»«'«4 !e<3‘a r.f I*;; ...rO'. \ 1 % 

W Jtr>r|srjilr«l »f llsr \ 

liie mihitri ef if, 

** r*oi A cmrMH 



,V'<i 1 •< '.< •• 1 

‘I ,» 

A.r.-n* . ,v. ^ , 

iJ ■ :i i-r ^ ..■■ 

fu 3 .;^ • .v, -- 4 . ! - 

Itr^rvef *^ 7 . ■' *•-<% 1 7 r 7 

rim% 

Wiei V. rr^ 43 «| . r 
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iiti <'4 i-, 
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endured,* tlic incredilde lie overeiiiiir% fie' iirH'ir 

fseent ue^nlt^ he eflhrted with hin iirw* if «*!«% 

unaHled hv the i^evf’rmiuujf tleui'ih le-ithr-r n a 

great man in tlie liighe?4 i^eiiHe «f fliat feriii, if 
not to regard him m ii verj eAtraordinarv mw. 

Nor fail we fiiirlt omit to n«»liee, in of hi* 

emtri«, the c‘irfniiii.«fjitir*‘H *4 ]ih i‘arlv lih' ; CmI', liie 
Almigro^ he wan the atm of ^in and loirrow, rarlj ra^l ii|i«ii 
the world to «eek hin fortnn*'^ le^ he mif.:hf. In hi^’% %)£Oie>.e 
and teniler age he wan ti* falio tin’ r,f ilir-^fsa 

wlnme «»eietj lie thrown. And wleei k f h.*" !ot *4 tl 
neetlj fniltmf4 fall inft* that *4 iho whu* and ih*^ %u ^ 
iiis lot wiiH ea^^f. among the hrioiiii-fn'-* innmn'i «'f n 
the ^teliool of ra|dii«% roily law‘ i|:m^ m">4 

wdio loohetl on th«’ %%-rrlrhrd Italian arsd I 

their rightful Hfeiih ^ 

Wlio dof-s llltf F'lliehh'f lit thr I l». 

hife might iiev»‘ h*-iin in ^nnli Pt ^<h <4 f "thr^ 

Alli'Olilll of l■r il^}0 il*ir^ n^.?! *hnw lh« eg hs i -t v 

Ilf tlie igeiil. lliiliiry* ifiiieiol* h rrei.rr.riird il.r- 

fnrifter, llnil il-4fia? l*r renirdxol n* » w.itioog i.'if.l.i.d ; 

lltit it i.^ ffil fliofie W'loi hlo.«Wr:!li fig? hr-gtg ft r - f 

the letil|itiiti«in litol iIim ttf fr^Tilgiig it, li 4I 

ileleriiliiie tip’ niea^ire of %hr goil*. 



